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The  authors  who  have  written  on  human  nature,  may  l>e  pro- 
p(‘rly  distinguished  into  two  classes,  the  metaphysical  and 
the  popular.  The  tbrmer  contemplate  man  in  the  abstract ; 
and  neglecting  the  did'erent  shades  of  character  and  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  temper  by  which  mankind  are  diversified,  confine  their 
attention  to  those  fundamental  principles  which  pervade  the 
whole  species.  In  attempting  to  explore  the  st‘ercts  of  men¬ 
tal  organization,  they  assume  nothing  more  for  a  basis  than 
a  mere  susceptibility  of  impression,  whence  they  labour  to 
deduce  the  multiplied  powers  of  the  human  mind.  The 
light  in  wdiich  they  choose  to  consider  man  in  their  re- 
learclies,  is  not  that  of  a  being  possessed  already  of  the  exercise 
of  reason,  and  agitated  by  various  sentiments  and  passions,  but 
•imply  as  capable  of  acquiring  them ;  and  their  object  is,  by  an 
accurate  investigation  of  the  laws  which  regulate  tlie  connexion 
of  the  mind  with  the  external  Universe,  to  discover  in  what  man¬ 
ner  they  are  actually  acquiivd.  They  endeavour  to  trace  back 
every  inenud  appearance  to  its  source.  Considering  the  pow’crs 
and  principles  of  the  mind  as  a  comjdicated  piece  of  machinery, 
they  attempt  to  discover  the  primutn  mohile,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  primary  huv,  that  ultimate  fact,  which  is  sufhciently  com¬ 
prehensive  to  account  for  every  other  movement.  This  atlention 
to  the  internal  operations  of  the  mind,  with  a  view  to  analy.se 
its  principles,  is  one  of  the  distinctions  of  modern  times.  Among 
the  ancients,  scarcely  any  thing  of  this  sort  was  known.  Com¬ 
prehensive  theories,  and  subtile  disquisitions,  arc*  not  unfrequent 
«n  their  writings,  but  they  are  chietly  employed  for  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  difierent  modes  of  virtue,  and  the  establishment  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ideas  of  the  supreme  good.  Their  most  abstracted  8|><  - 
culations  had  almost  always  a  practical  tendency.  .  The  schooi- 
®vn,  indeed,  were  deeply  immersed  in  metaphysical  speculti- 
tions.  They  fatigued  their  readers  in  the  [pursuit  of  endless  ab¬ 
stractions  and  distinctions;  but  tin*  design,  even  of  th(*se  writers, 
•^'ins  rather  to  have  been  accurately  to  arrange  and  define  the 
^'hjects  of  thonglit  than  to  explore  the  meiitul  faculties  thein- 
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srlves.  The  nature  of  particular  aucl  universal  ideas,  time,  space,  f 
infiniiv,  toilet licr  with  the  mode  of  existence  to  be  ascribed  to  \ 
the  Supreme  Hciiifr,  ciiietly  engaged  tiic  attention  of  the  miglu- 
iesit  initids  in  the  middle  ages,  x^utc  in  the  higbeit  degree,  and  | 
endued  with  a  wonderful  patience  of  thinking,  they  yet,  by  a 
mistaken  direction  of  their  powers,  wastetl  themselves  in  endlesi 
logomachies,  and  displayed  more  of  a  tcazing  subtlety  than  of 
philosophical  deptii.  '1  hey  chose  rather  to  strike  into  the  dark 
and  inti  i<*ale  hy-paths  of  mcta[)hysical  science  than  to  pursue  a  | 
career  of  u>eful  discovery  :  and  as  their  disquisitions  were  neither 
adorned  by  ta>te,  nor  reared  on  a  basis  oi’  extensive  knowledge,  I 
they  gradually  fell  into  neglect,  when  jnster  views  in  pbiloso|)liT  i 
made  ilicir  appearance.  !^tiil  tiiey  will  remain  a  mighty  motni-  ’ 
ment  of  the  utmost  which  tlK^  iniud  ot  man  can  aceomplishin 
llie  Held  of  abstraction.  If  the  metaphysician  does  uot  Hiid  in  | 
the  seluK)lmcn  the  materials  of  his  work,  he  will  perceive  the  i 
study  of  their  writings  to  be  of  excellent  l)eneHt  in  sbarpetMng  ■ 
his  tools,  d'liey  will  aid  his  acuteness,  though  Uiey  may  fail  to 
enlarge  liis  knowledge. 

Wiien  tlie  indueiive  and  experimental  philosophy,  recom* 
mende^l  by  Ibicon,  had,  in  the  hands  of  l><nde  and  Newton, 
led  to  such  luilliatit  discoveries  in  the  investigation  of  mutter, 
an  attempt  was  soon  made  to  transfer  the  same  method  of  pro* 
ceeding  to  the  mind.  Hohlx^s,  a  man  justly  infamous  for  hit 
impiety,  but  of  extraordinary  |>enetration,  first  set  the  exainplc; 
u  hieb  was  not  long  after  followed  bv  Locke,  who  was  more  in¬ 
debted  to  his  prt‘decx*ssor  than  he  had  the  candour  to  acknow'- 
ledge.  His  cetchrated  Lssay  bps  been  generally  considered  ai 
tlie  established  code  of  metaphysics.  The  opinions  and  disco- 
verit's  of  this  great  man  have  since  been  enriched  by  large  ac¬ 
cessions,  and,  on  some  points,  corrected  and  amended  by  tl)€ 
Jabonrs  of  Berkeley,  Hume,  Keid,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
writers.  Still  there  seems  to  be  a  principle  of  mortidity  inherent 
ill  metaphysical  scient'c,  which  sooner  or  later  impairs  the  re¬ 
putation  of*  its  most  distinguished  adepts.  It  is  a  circumstance 
worthy  of  remark,  that  theixi  has  never  been  a  reputation  ot 
this  kind,  w  hich  has  continued  with  imdiminished  lustre,  lb rouijh 
the  revidutions  of  a  century.  The  fame  of  Ia>c4;c  is  visibly 
on  the  decline;  the  speculations  of  Malbranche  arc  scarcelf 
heard  of  in  France;  and  Kant,  the  greatest  metaphysical 
name  on  the  CHUitincnt,  sways  a  doubtful  sceptre  amidst  a  host 
of  oppoiuMits.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enquire  at  large  int® 
llic  reason  of  the  transitory  fame  aecpiired  by  tlris  class  ot  wn- 
t(Ts.  \Vhcth(*r  it  he  that  the  science  itself  rests  on  a  precarious 
loundation  ;  that  its  <iisroverics  can  never  ht*  hroupdr^  ** 
ciVive  test ;  iliai  it  is  too  remote  from  the  business  of  life  to  be 

generally  inlcft^ling  ;  that  it  does  uot  compensate  by  its  use,  for 
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jti  defects  ill  the  fascinotions  of  pleasure  ;  and  that  it  is  not  like 
ilte  iiitricaeies  of  law,  iiuerwoveii  with  the  institutions  ol'  so¬ 
ciety:  the  fact  itself  is  unquestionable,  lie  who  aspires  to  a 
fyjMJtution^  that  shall  survive  the  vieissitudes  of  opinion  and  ol' 
ame,  must  think  of  some  other  charaetcr  llian  that  of  a  uieta- 
ptivsieian. 

(iraiui  iind  imposing  in  its  appearance,  it  seems  to  Liy  claim 
(0  universal  empire,  and  to  supply  the  measures,  and  the  erite- 
fia  of  all  other  knowledjre ;  but  it  resembles  in  its  pi'O'iress  the 
conquests  of  a  Sesosiris,  and  a  Bacciius,  who  overrau  kingdoms 
lad  piovinees  with  e:ise,  but  made  no  peniiaueiU  settlements^ 
IQ(1  soon  left  no  trac'e  of  their  achievements. 

The  ease  is  very  different  with  the  popular  writers,  wlio,  with¬ 
out  attempting  to  form  a  tiieory,  or  to  trace  to  their  tirst  ele- 
loeiits,  the  vast  asst  iublage  of  passions  and  principles  which  entec 
iaio  tiic  eom()osition  of  man,  are  satisHed  with  descTibing  him  as 
lie  U.  'These  writers  exhibit  ebaraclers,  paint  manners,  and  dis- 
jJay  hunuui  uature  in  those  natural  and  affecting  liglits  under 
wliicii  it  will  always  tipjK^ar  to  the  eye  of  an  acute  and  feeling 
ob^rver.  \\  itbout  slaying  to  inquire  why  it  is  that  men 
think,  feel,  reason,  remember,  iu*e  attracted  by  some  ob¬ 
jects,  or  repelled  by  others,  they  take  them  as  they  are,  and 
ddineate  tlie  intinitely  various  iiioditieations  and  uppenraneea 
aswiiued  by  .our  esst'ntiid  nature.  From  the  general  mass  of  bu- 
nun  passions  and  maniKTs,  they  detacii  such  {lortious  as  they 
suppose  will  admit  of  the  most  b^utiful  illustrations,  or  aiford 
the  iiioit  instructive  lessons.  Next  to  a  habit  of  self  reHection^ 
accompanied  with  an  attentive  survey  of  real  life,  writers  of  tliis 
Tmd  are  die  best  guides  in  the  acquisition  of  that  most  impor¬ 
tant  branch  of  knowledge,  lui  ac*quaintance  with  mankind.  At 
tliey  prv>tess  to  consider  Imman  nature  under  some  particuljir  us- 
their  views  are  necessarily  more  limited  than  those  of  iiic- 
<iq>liysical  writers ;  but  if  they  are  less  extensive  they  are  more 
Wain;  if  they  occupy  less  ground  they  culiiviUe  it  better.  In 
till*  luiigiuige  of  Bacon,  “  they  come  home  to  niciTs  liusinest 
*nil  bosom. As  they  aim  at  the  debnealion  of  living  nature, 
^1k*v  can  never  deviate  far  from  truth  and  realitv,  w  illiout  he- 
roiniiig  ridiculous,  while,  for  the  tidelity  of  their  represcnla- 
ti'Jiis,  they  appeal  to  the  common  sense*  of  mankind,  the  dic- 
of  which  tliey  do  little  more  than  embody  tuid  adorn.  I'he 
lyslcin  (ff  Locke,  or  of  Hartley,  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  may 
l>c exploded  by  the  prevalence  of  a  different  theory;  hut  it  u 
thsuid  to  suppose,  that  the  remarks  on  life  and  imumers,  con¬ 
tained  in  tlie  writings  of  Addison,  or  of  ,lolins(in,  can  ever  he 
tlUciedited  by  u  future  inoruli.st.  In  the  formation  of  a  tlieory, 
tQore  especi.'dly  in  matters  so  subtle  and  complicated  as  those 
^hich  relate  to  the  niiud,  the  sources  of  error  are  various.  When 
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A  chain  of  reasoning  consists  of  many  links,  a  failure  of  con¬ 
nexion  ill  any  part  will  produce  a  mass  of  error  in  the  re¬ 
sult,  nro^iortioned  to  the  length  to  which  it  is  extended.  In  2, 
complicated  combination,  if  the  enumeration  of  particulars  in 
the  outset  is  not  complete,  the  mistake  is  progressive  and  incu- 
rable.  In  the  ideal  philosophy  of  Locke,  for  example,  if  the 
sources  of  sensation  are  not  sutficiently  explored,  or  if  liierc  be 
as  scimc  of  the  profouiwlcst  thinkers  have  suspected,  other 
sources  of  ideas,  than  those  of  sensation,  the  greater  part  of  his 
system  falls  to  the  ground.  The  popular  writers,  of  whom  ve  i 
have  lieen  spoJiking,  are  not  cxposetl  to  such  dangers,  his  pos¬ 
sible,  indeed,  that  many  particular  views  may  he  erroneous,  but 
as  their  attention  is  ctinlinunlly  turned  to  living  nature,  provided 
they  he  {assessed  c>f  eomjietcnt  talents,  their  general  dclinesi- 
tions  cannot  fail  of  being  distinguished  by  Hdelity  and  truth. 
W  bile  a  few  speculative  men  amuse  themselves  with  discussing 
the  coinjKiralive  merits  of  dilVereiu  meta[>hysical  systems,  the>e 
are  the  writers,  whose  sentiments,  couvtwed  through  innumc- 
lahli*  eluinnols,  form  the  spirit  of  the  age;  nor  is  it  to  he  doubt¬ 
ed,  that  the  Spectator  and  the  Kainhier  have  imparted  a  stron;;er 
impulse  to  the  puhlie  mind  tlian  all  the  metaphysical  systems  in 
the  world.  On  this  account  we  are  highly  gratified  when  wc 
meet  witli  a  writer,  wIk>,  to  a  Vttin  of  profound  and  original 
thought,  t4>gellier  with  just  views  of  religion  and  of  morals,  join* 
tlic  talent  of  recommending  his  ideas  by  the  graces  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  the  powers  of  cliKpicnce.  Such  a  writer  we  have  the 
hap|)ine>s  of  reviewing  at  present.  Mr.  1  'oster’s  name  is  probablv 
new  to  ino'-t  of  our  readers;  but  if  wc  may  judge  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  lK*fore  ns,  he  cannot  long  lx*  eonei’alecl  from  the  notice 
and  applause  of  the  liuTary  world.  In  an  age  of  mediocrity,  when 
the  writing  of  hooks  h;is  become  almost  a  mechanical  art,  and  a 
familiar  ae(piaiiitaiK*c  witli  the  best  models  has  diffused  taste, 
and  <limiiii‘'lK<l  genius,  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  an  author 
alu)  di^^plays  so  great  original  powers  without  a  degree  of  sur- 
pri'-e.  \\*<‘  are  reaily  to  inquire  by  wliat  peculiar  felicity  be 
was  enabled  to  desert  tlie  traiomels  of  eusloin,  to  break 
the  spell  by  whieh  otluTs  feel  themselves  homul,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  a  eareer  Ff)  pt  ifectly  imeontrouled  and  independent.  A 
east  of  thonghi  original  and  sublime,  an  unlimited  command  ol 
imagery,  a  stvle  vaiied.  vigorous,  and  hold,  are  some  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  features  of  these  veiy  singular  Essays.  Wc  add, 
v\iili  peculiar  satisfaction,  that  tlu*y  hreallie  the  spirit  of  |)ieiy 
and  hcnevolenee,  and  hear  the  most  e  vident  indications  of  * 
heart  iheply  attached  to  serij>tural  tnitlis.  'fiiougli  Mr.  F. 
liiiN  thoiurht  fit  to  give  to  his  work  llu*  title  »>f  “  I’^ssavs  in  a  serin 
«»f  the  reader  mii<t  not  c‘\pc<*i  any  thing  in  the  episio- 

lai  v  Nt\!v'.  Tfiev  were  written,  th<'  aullior  informs  us,  in  letter 
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^africiul,  but  with  a  view  to  publication;  nnd  in  their  distinct 
(ievelo|>emciit  of  a  subject,  and  fulness  of  illustration,  they  re¬ 
semble  regular  dissertations,  rather  than  familiar  epistles.  We 
could  have  wished,  indeed,  that  he  had  suppressed  the  title  of 
Uittr'i,  as  it  may  excite  iw  the  reader  an  expectation  of  collo¬ 
quial  case  and  grace,  wliich  will  not  be*  graliiicd  in  the  perusal. 
A  little  aiti  ntion  to  this  circumstance,  though  it  might  have  im¬ 
paired  the  regularity  of  their  method,  would  have  rendered  them 
more  fascinating.  The  subjects  appear  to  us  well  chosen,  suttt- 
ciently  uncommon  to  ntVord  sco|>e  for  original  r(*marks,  aud 


im|)ortaut  enough  to  call  forth  tlic  exertions  of  the  strongest 
powers.  Tiiey  arc  the  following:  1.  On  a  mairs  writing  me¬ 
moirs  of  himself:  2.  On  division  of  character:  3.  On  the  a|)- 
plication  of  the  epithet  romantic :  4.  On  some  of  tlie  causes  by 
which  evangelical  religion  has  been  rendered  less  acceptable  to 
persons  of  cultivated  taste. 

Wc  shall  endeavour  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  general 
dcdini  of  each  of  these  essays  ;  and  to  enable  them,  by  a  lew  ex¬ 
tracts,  to  judge  of  the  inanncr  in  which  that  design  is  executed. 

In  the  lirsL  Essay,  the  author  expatiates  at  large  on  the  influ- 
fnee  of  external  events  in  the  formation  of  character.  This  in¬ 
fluence  he  traces  to  four  sources,  instruction,  companionship, 
reading,  and  attention  to  the  state  and  manners  of  mankind. 
After  remarking,  that  for  the  memoirs  of  a  man’s  self  to  turn 
loan  useful  account,  they  should  not  be  so  much  u  chronicle  of 
events,  jls  a  register  of  the  mental  progress,  of  the  internal  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  liave  been  iilfeeted  by 
outward  oecuiTeiKvs : — he  justly  observes,  that  the  principal  ob¬ 
stacle  to  sueli  an  undertaking, 

*  is  that  extreme  deficiency  of  self-observ  ation,  wliich,  to  any  cx- 
teit,  is  no  common  employment  cither  of  youth  or  any  later 
Men  realize  their  existence  in  the  surrounding  objeicts  that  act 
upon  them  and  form  the  interfsts  of  self,  rallier  tfian  in  that  very  se/J\ 
tbt  interior  being,  which  is  thus  acted  upon.  So  that  this  being  itself 
with  its  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  distinct  from  the  objects  of  those 
thoughts  and  feelings,  but  rarely  occupies  its  own  deep  and  patient  at¬ 
tention.  Men  carry  their  minds  as  iliey  carry  their  watclies,  perfectly 
ignorant  of  the  mechanism  of  their  movements,  and  quite  content  with 
understanding  the  little  exterior  circle  of  things  to  which  the  {xissions, 
like  indexes,  are  pointing.  They  are  like  jxjrsons  looking  at  the  enlight¬ 
ened  world  through  a  crevice  of  a  dark  room.  Knowledge  of  self  can  be 
gained  only  by  a  vigilant  attention  to  self.  A  man  might  have  lived  an  age, 
and  traversed  a  continent,  minutely  exploring  its  curiosities,  and  interpret¬ 
ing  the  ha!t-<)blilerated  characters  on  its  monuments,  unconscious  the  while 
Ola  prot'ess  operating  on  his  owm  mind  to  impress  or  erase  characteristics 
ol^  much  more  importance  to  him  than  all  the  figured  brass  or  marble  that 
Europe  rontains.  After  having  explored  rrx'iny  a  cavern  or  dark  ruinous 
^vnuc,  he  may  have  left  undetected  a  darker  recess  in  his  character. 
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He  may  have  conversed  with  many  people,  in  diflferent  language!,  m 
nunibcHc<%s  subjects,  but  have  neglected  the  iiMpiisitive  converwitiooi 
with  himselt,  by  which  his  whole  inontl  being  should  have  been  kept 
continually  disclosed  to  hi.>  view.*  Vol.  I.  p.  8 — 10. 

AftiT  ol>servi:ii»  the  torci?  oF  local  associations,  the  author  re* 
marks,  that  no  ussociations  of  this  kind  are  so  powertui  as  those 
of  piilt. 

•There  are  too  many,  perhaps,  to  wdiom  local  associations  present  imagei 
which  they  fervently  wish  they  could  forget ;  images  which  haunt  the  placej  = 
where  crimes  have  been  per|>el rated,  and  which  seem  to  approach  and  gUrf  j 
on  the  criminal  as  he  hastily  passes  by,  especially  if  at  the  evening  or  the 
nightly  hour.  No  local  ass(x.'iaticms  are  so  impressive  as  those  ot  guilt,  i 
It  may  here  be  observed,  that  as  each  one  has  bis  own  separate  remrm- 
brances,  giv  ing  to  some  places  an  aspect  and  a ‘‘igniticance  which  he  i 
alone  can  p<  r('civr,  there  musi  be  an  unknown  number  of  pleasing,  or 
roouruful,  or  dreailful  assov  iaiioiis,  spread  over  the  scenes  visited  by  luen. 
/A'i*  pass  wiilioui  any  awakened  consciousness  by  ihebridgc,  or  ihewood, 
or  the  house,  where  the  most  painful  or  tfigluiul  ideas  may  be  lurking, 
to  greet  tno  next  nvn  that  shall  come  that  v.-ay,  or.  possibly,  the  compa¬ 
nion  that  walks  aUaig  with  u.s.  How  much  there  is  in  a  thousand  spoti 
of  the  cat  til,  that  is  invisible,  and  silent  to  all  but  the  conscious  indhi- 
dual ! 

I  iie.ar  n  voice  you  cannot  hear, 

J  .see  .1  I'.and  you  cannot  sec.’  Ib.  pp.  l.'i,  lb. 

Ainou"  the  many  ohjeets  calenlated  to  form  the  eliarncter  and 
impress  the  henrl^  Mr.  i’’.  eniimeral'^s  iialural  setMi(*ry ;  at  the 
same*  lime  deplorlivjt  that  want  of  tUnoy  and  sensihility,  which 
often  letiders  it  productive  of  so  little*  elVeet.  'I'Ik*  passage,  in 
which  he  adverts  to  this  sulijeet,  is  so  heantiful,  that  we  cannot 
pr(‘vail  on  ourselves  to  witlij’.old  it  frotn  tlie  ivader.  Ife  will  sen 
at  once,  tliat  the  writer  has  vic‘wi;d  nature  with  ilu'cvc  of  a  port, 
and  has  tieeply  imhlhed  the  deiicious  ciichanlmcnt  wliieh  lie  so 
clo(iucntly  (ti*s<Ti!'.es. 

•  It  might  he  supposed  that  the  scenes  of  nature,  a  most  amar- 
ibg  aswmul.ngf  of  pha  nomena,  if  I'.iinilinrity  did  not  extinguish  liolh 
Wonder  and  attention,  would  have  a  powt  rfui  iiitluence  on  all  open- 
fng  minds,  and  tiansfuse  into  (he  internal  uv'onomy  of  ideas  and 
sentiment  something  of  .v  character  and  a  colour  correspondent  to  the 
beauty,  vic'sviiiule,  and  grandeur  which  coiniiuially  press  on  the  senses. 
On  minds  of  gtnius  they  often  have  this  dfet.t  j  and  lh.attic’s  Minstrrl 
inay  be  as  jusi  as  it  is  i  faH'inating  description  of  such  a  mind,  ilut  on  the 
greatest  nninlKT  this  inHuence  operates  feebly  ;  you  will  not  see  the  pro* 
ceSN  in  <  liiMrcn,  n  >r  the  reMiU  in  mature  perstms.  I'be  charms  of  na¬ 
ture  are  olijt  eis  only  ot  si^ht  and  hearing,  not  of  sensihility  and  inia- 
ginatlv  n  ;  .uiil  even  on  the  ‘•eiises  you  will  obse  rve  that  the  iiniiressions 
are  int  sutTieicntly  dr i’.ikhI  for  clear  recollection.  It  i'*  not,  ihcretbrf, 
strange  th.u  they  seldom  go  so  much  deeper  than  tlu  senses  as  to 
nwa!:en  pensiveness  or  enthusiasm,  and  fill  the  mind  with  an  inrerior 
pennant nt  sccncr}*  of  beautiful  images  at  its  own  command.  IVis  de- 
3  feci 
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fxi  of  fulcy  and  sensibility  is  unfortunate  amidst  such  a  stupendous  uui- 
*  ffrae,  crowded  with  im»ages,  and,  to  a.  mind  adapted  and  habituated  to 
converse  witli  the  inspirations  of  nature,  emitting  sentiment  at  every 
point,  and  overspread  with  eternal  visions.  It  is  unfortunate,  1  h.avc 
iJiought  within  tlicse  few  minutes,  while  looking  out  on  one  of  the 
most  rurhanting  nights  of  the  most  interesting  »easx)n  of  the  year,  and 
btjring  the  voices  ot  a  company  of  persons  to  whom  1  can  perceive, 
thjt  this  soft  and  solemn  shade  over  the  earth,  the  calm  sky,  the  beauti* 
fbl  stript  s  of  cloud,  the  stars,  and  waning  moon  just  risen,  arc  all  blank 
iiKlinditfcrent.’  lb.  j1.  2(i,  2/ 

Toward  the  close  of  the  essay,  in  tracing  the  steps  by  which 
fome  have  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of  daring  ii]i[)ioty,  the  denial 
of  a  (lod,  the  author  cvincc's  in  a  masterly  manner  the  pre¬ 
emption  of  the  atheist,  and  places  the  extreme  absurdity  of 

C ‘tending  to  demonstrate  the  non-existence  of  a  Deity,  in  h 
lit  in  which  we  do  not  remember  to  liave  seen  it  exhibited. 
i^)eaking  of  u  pretended  lieruism  attached  to  atheistic  impiety, 
lit  advls, 

*  But,  Indeed,  it  is  heroism  no  longer,  if  lie  kfwws  that  there  U  no 
God.  I’lie  amazement  then  turns  on  that  great  process  l)y  which  a 
nwn  could  grow  to  the  piercing  and  imiwnse  intcliigent'c  that  ran 
know,  or  without  matchless  presumption  assume,  that  there  is  no 
God.  What  age's,  and  what  lights  are  reejuisite  for  this  attainment  ? 
This  intelligence  involves  the  very  attributes  of  divinity,  w  bile  a  Crod 
denied.  For,  unless  this  man  is  omnipresent,  unless  he  is,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  in  every  place  in  the  universe,  he  cannot  know  but  there  may 
in  some  place  m.'mifestations  of  a  Deity  by  which  even  he  would  be 
ororpowered.  If  he  does  not  know  absolutely  every  ngeni  in  the  uni- 
vprse,  the  one  that  he  does  not  know'  may  lie  (iod.  If  he  is  not  himself 
the  chief  .agent  in  the  universe,  and  dors  not  know  what  is  so,  that 
which  is  so  may  be  G(k1.  If  he  is  not  in  absolute  |)osse.ssion  of  all  the 
prop(>8itions  that  contain  universal  truth,  thr  one  wiiich  he  wants  may 
be,  liiat  there  is  a  God.  If  he  cannot,  with  certainty,  assign  the  cause  of 
all  that  exists,  that  cause  may  be  a  Gtxl.  If  lie  docs  not  know  every 
thing  that  has  lx*en  done  in  the  immeasurable  ages  that  arc  p.i8t,  some 
tilings  may  have  been  done,  by  a  God.  I’hus,  unless  he  knows  all  things, 
that  is,  precludes  another  Deity,  by  being  one  himself,  lie  cannot  know 
that  the  Being  wdiosc  existence  he  reje*cts,  docs  not  exist.  But  he  must 
knmt^  that  he  does  not  exist,  else  he  deserves  ined'ablc  contempt  for 
the  madness  with  which  he  hrmly  avows  hit  rejection,  and  acts  accord* 
iflgly.’  Ib.  p.  (jO — 62. 

After  bestowing  so  lii)eral  cominendutions  on  this  es.siiy,  wc 
are  compelled  to  lament  a  wont  of  perspicuity  in  S4>nie  parts, 
and  of  eoncctjicss  in  others.  W  e  could  have  wished  that  the 
niatter  had  been  more  condensed,  the  sidiies  of  fancy  more  ex¬ 
pressive,  and  the  purity  of  the  language  more  proportionate  to 
the  boldness  and  vigour  of  the  thoiighls. 

The  next  essay.  On  decision  of  character,  appears  to  ns  supe- 
xior  to  the  former.  The  snhjcet  is  pursued  with  greater  rcgula- 
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lily,  the  conceptions  arc  more  profound,  and  the  style  is  more  chaste 
and  classical.  After  placing  in  strong  contrast  the  features  of  a 
detisive  and  of  an  irresolute  character,  he  proceeds  to  analyse 
the  eh  inenls  of  which  the  former  is  composed.  Among  these, 
he  assigns  the  hi  st  place  to  a  hrin  confidence  in  our  own  judge, 
ineiit;  which,  he  justly  observes,  notwithstanding  the  general 
disposition  of  mankind  to  overrate  their  powers,  is  no  common 
atiainnicnt.  W  ith  those,  who  are  most  disposed  to  think  highly  of 
their  own  ahilities,  it  is  eominon,when  they  arrive  at  the  moment 
cf  action,  to  distrust  their  judgement,  and,  as  the  author  beau¬ 
tifully  ex|>resses  it,  their  mind  si*cms  all  at  once  placed  in  a 
misty  vacuity,  where  it  rcaehes  round  on  all  sides,  and  findi 
nothing  to  lay  hold  of.*^  The  next  ingredient  essential  to 
decision  of  character,  is  a  state  of  cogent  feeling,  an  intense  ar- 
donrol  mind,  precluding  indifference  and  delay. 

‘  The  intellect  of  such  a  man,’  the  author  obscr\'es,  *  is  invested,  so  to 
speak,  with  a  glowing  atmosphere  of  passion,  under  the  influence  of 
wliich  tlic  cold  dictates  of  reason  take  lire,  and  spring  into  active 
powers.’  p. 

Iiiadtliiion  to  these  (pialities,  courage  is  required,  vvithoutwhich, 
it  is  (divioiis  tiiai  resolutions,  the  most  maturely  formed,  are  liable 
to  vanish  at  the  first  breatli  of  opposition.  In  the  remaining  part 
of  tiie  e>say,  Mr.  \\  illustrates  the  influence  of  several  circum¬ 
stances  of  an  external  nature,  which  tend  to  form,  or  to  aug¬ 
ment,  the  quality  of  which  he  has  hecn  treating.  The  principal 
of  thcs<‘  are  oppoutiouy  disertiou,  and  success.  It  would  prolong 
this  iuticle  too  much,  to  attempt  to  follow  the  author  in  these 
parlieulais.  Se.niee  it  to  remark,  tliat  under  each  of  them 
will  hr  found  many  just  atul  important  ohscrvalions.  He 
conelndes  with  hiiefly  reeonnnen<ling  a  discipline  condu- 
civt‘  to  th(*  atlaimnent  of  a  decisive  character,  lie  jiarticu- 
larly  insists  on  the  propriety  of  inuring  the  mind  to  a  habit  of 
re;iM»ning;  and  that,  not  in  a  sum  riieial  and  desultory  manner, 
but  bv  sleadilv  followinu:  llie  train  till  we  reaeli  a  legitimate 
conelu>ion. 

*  If  a  state  of  fet  ling,’  he  obscn'cs,  '  is  produced  sufficiently  strong 
ami  durable  to  tletcrniinc  the  will,  still  while  iinsiistaincd  by  the  pal- 
|)able  sul)^t:lnce  of  well-defined  and  well-set  reasons,  this  state  of  feel¬ 
ing  is  likely  to  prove  treiicherous  and  evanescent  under  any  important 
trial.  It  is  not  terra  firma  for  a  man  to  trust  himself  upon  ;  it  is  only  a 
sliglu  incruMation  on  a  yielding  element ;  it  is  like  the  sand  on  the  sur- 
f.iee  ot  the  lake  Serfwnis,  which  broke  away  under  the  unfortunate 
army  that  had  Ix'gun  to  advance  on  it  as  on  solid  ground.’  p.  205. 

\\*c  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  the  work,  wilhouL  presenting 
pur  readers  with  an  extract  from  the  character  t)f  Howard, 
whose  virtues  have  been  emblazoned  by  the  gorgeous  cloqucnct* 
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of  Burke,  but  we  are  mistaken  it*  they  have  ever  been  painted 
loainorc  masterly  manner  than  in  the  tbllowing  portrait. 

*  In  this  distinction  (decUhm)  no  man  ever  exceeded,  or  ever  will  cx- 
ffcd,  our  great  philanthropist,  the  late  illustrious  iioward.  The  energy 
of  his  determination  was  so  great,  that  it',  instead  of  being  habitual,  it  could 
bvc  appeared  in  an  intermitted  form,  o|)erating  only  for  a  short  time, 
on  particular  occasions,  it  would  have  seemed  a  vehement  impetuosity  ; 
but  by  being  continuous,  it  had  an  equability  of  manner,  which  scarcely 
ippcarcil  to  exceed  the  tone  of  a  calm  constancy.  It  was  the  calmness  of  an 
intensity,  kept  uniform  by  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  forbidding  it  to 
be  more,  and  the  character  of  the  individual  forbidding  it  to  he  less. 
The  habitual  passion  of  his  mind  was  a  measure  of  teeling  almost  equal 
to  the  temporar}*^  extremes  and  paroxysms  of  common  minds  :  as  a  great 
river,  in  its  customary  state,  is  equal  to  a  small  or  moderate  one,  when 
iwollen  to  a  torrent.  I'he  moment  of  finishing  his  plans  in  deliberation, 
and  commencing  them  in  action  was  the  same.  1  wonder  what  must 
have  Ix'cn  the  amount  of  that  bribe,  in  emolument  or  pleasure,  that 
would  have  detained  him  a  week  inactive  after  their  final  adjustment. 
The  law  wliich  carries  water  dow  n  a  declivity  was  not  more  unconquer¬ 
able  and  invariable  than  the  determination  cf  his  feelings  toward  the 
imln  object.  This  object  he  pursu(.\i  with  a  devotion  wliich  seemed  to 
aanihilatc  to  his  perceptions  all  others  3  it  was  a  stern  pathos  of  soul  on 
which  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art  had  no  power.  He  had  no 
leisure  feeling  w'hich  he  could  spare,  to  be  diverted  among  the  innume¬ 
rable  varieties  of  the  extensive  scene  w'hicli  he  traversed  ;  all  his  subor¬ 
dinate  feelings  lost  their  separate  existence  and  opi*raiion,  by  falling  into 
the  grand  one.  'There  liavc  not  been  wanting  trivial  minds  to  mark 
this  as  a  fault  in  his  cliaractcr.  But  the  mere  man  of  taste  ought  to  be 
silent  respecting  such  a  man  as  Howard  3  he  is  above  their  sphere  of  judg¬ 
ment.  'Tlie  invisible  Spirits,  w  ho  fiiltil  their  commission  of  philanthropy 
among  mortals,  do  not  care  about  pictures,  statues,  and  sunqHuous 
buildings, — no  more  did  lie.  Or  at  least,  regarding  every  moment  as 
under  the  claims  of  imperious  duty,  his  curiosity  waited  in  vain  for  tlifc 
hour  to  come  when  his  conscience  should  pres<‘iit  the  gratification  of  it  as 
the  inos.  sacred  duty  of  that  hour.  If  he  was  still  at  every  hour,  W'hen  it 
came,  fated  to  feel  the  attractions  of  tine  fine  arts  hut  the  sec'ond  claim,  they 
might  be  sure  ol'tbeir  revenge,  for  no  other  man  will  ever  visit  Home  un¬ 
der  fueh  a  desjHiiic  consciousness  of  duty,  as  to  refuse  Iiimsclf  time  for 
surveying  the  magnificence  of  its  ruins.  Such  a  sin  against  taste  is  very  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  common  saintship  to  commit.  It  implied  an  inconceiv¬ 
able  M'verity  of  conviction,  that  he  hado//e  tn  do;  aiwi  that  he,  wlv> 
ivould  do  some  great  thing  in  this  short  life,  must  ap[)ly  himself  to  the  work 
with  such  a  concentration  of  his  forces,  as,  to  idle  sjK  CUilors  who  live  only 
to  amuse  themselves,  looks  like  insanity.  His  attention  wms  so  strongly  and 
tenanously  fixed  on  his  object,  that,  even  at  the  greatest  distance,  like  the 
^Syphun  Pyramids  to  travellers,  it  stood  contest  to  his  sight  with  a 
luminous  distinctness  as  if  it  were  nigh,  and  Ix'guiled  the  toilsome  length 
of  lalxiur  and  enterprise,  by  which  he  w’as  to  reach  it.  It  was  so  con¬ 
spicuous  before  him,  that  not  a  step  deviated  from  the  direction,  and 
^'cry  movement  and  every  day  w^as  an  approximation.  If  it  were  possible 
to  doliici  from  his  thoughts  and  actions  all  that  portion  which  had  not  a 
tnrihodical  and  strenuous  reference  to  an  end,  the  solid  mass  which 
t*^ould  remain,  w  ould  spread  over  an  amazing  length  of  life,  if  attenuated 
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In  ibc  ordmflry  style  of  human  deliberation  and  atchievement.  One  ]f^ 
thinks  of  displaying  such  a  character,  for  the  purpose  of  example,  liisn 
for  that  of  mortifying  comparison.’  *  p.  150 — ItiO. 

We  liavc  one  remark  lo  make,  bel’ore  wc  conclude  our  review 
of  this  essay.  W'e  are  a  little  apj)rclicnsive,  that  the  glowing  ; 
colotin*  in  which  the  imagination  of  Mr.  has  painted  an 
unyielding  constancy  of  mind,  may  lend  to  seduce  some  of  hit 
fewlers  into  an  intemperate  admiration  of  that  quality,  without 
duly  d’fstinguishing  the  object  to  whicit  tt  is  directed,  and  the 
motivess  by  whicli  it  is  sustained.  \\  c  give  our  author  full  ere*  ^ 
dil  for  the  purity  of  his  principles;  wc  are  lirmly  pciMiadcd  lluit  q 
he  is  not  to  Ire  classed  among  the  im))lous  idolaters  of  menUil  i 
energy.  Uut  we  could  wish  that  he  luul  more  fully  adino- 
nisheil  his  readers  to  regard  rtsolulion  of  character  not  as  « 
lirtue  so  utuch  as  a  means  of  virtue,  a  mere  instrument  that  ow« 
its  value  entirely  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  employed;  and  that 
wherever  nature  has  conferred  it,  an  additional  obligation  is  im¬ 
posed  of  purifying  the  principles  and  rogtilating  llie  heart.  It 
might,  at  first  view,  he  thought  impossible,  as  Mr.  intimates, 
tlial  men  should  he  found,  who  are  as  resolute  in  the  prosecution 
of  eriininal  (‘iitciprises,  as  tlicv  could  be  suppose‘d  lo  bo  in  the 
piir>uit  of  the  most  virtuous  objects.  It  is  surely  a  inclanehuly 
proof  of  somelbing  wrong  in  l!)e  constitution  of  human  nature, 
limt  a  (piality  so  important  as  that  of  energetic  (K‘cision,  is  so 
little  under  the  regulation  ot  principle  ;  that  constancy  is  so 
much  more  freipiently  to  Ik‘  seen  in  what  is  wrong  than  in  what 
is  right;  atul,  in  tine,  that  the  rvorld  ran  hoasi  so  many  more 
heroes,  than  \\\v  church, - (To  he  continued,)  _ 

Art.  II.  lit'Jlect  ’wns  on  the  ll^arks  of  Ginl  in  Nature  and  Proi  hlence^  fat 
tvery  day  in  the  year.  By  Chrisloplicr  Christian  Sturm.  Tramlated 
hv  Ad.im  Clarke.  I'imo,  4  vols.  pp.  riiHj.  Price  .  But* 
terworf’,,  Osicll,  Williams,  he.  1805. 

^  I  M  i  works  of  (iod,  althi>ugii  insutlicicnt  to  convey  to  man* 

•  kind  the  knowledge  of  his  will,  atlord  to  those  who  enjoy 
the  h('notits  of  divine  i<‘V('laiion,  a  delightful  display  of  his  |)er* 
l(‘ctions.  The  heller  w('  are  acquainted  with  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  creation,  the  more  wo  are.  c.\eiled  lo  admiration  of 
the  natural,  and  love  fortlie  moral  attributes,  of  Him  who  form- 
rd  and  who  iqiholds  it.  lienee,  jK>pu!ar  treatise's  of  natural  phi- 
lc)st)phy,  tspeeially  if  ada[»ted  to  stimulate  religious  alVcclions 
are  likt'ly  to  prove  higldy  heneficial  and  acceplahle. 

Mr.  Sturm’s  KelU  elions  have  been  received  by  the  public,  in  » 
■maniu’r  that  is  t  qually  creditable  to  the  performance  of  the  au¬ 
thor,  and  to  the  moral  ta^-te  of  his  readers.  His  work  has  been 

*  It  remarkably  eorrcsjxinded  with  that  of  another  late  eminent  philao- 
Ihropist,  John  Thoniton.  Mr.  Howard,  however,  was  not  destitute  of 
liistc  for  the  tine  arts.  His  house  at  Cardington  was  better  filled  with 
paintings  and  draw  ings,  than  any  other,  on  a  wiuU  scale,  dial  we  ev  crsa«r. 
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translated  into  variinis  lan^na^es;  and  it  had  early  the  adran* 
race  oK  being  rendered  very  tiiitli hilly  into  the  I'reneli  hy  Ma¬ 
dame  Cunsianee.  Jler  motive  tor  the  undertaking  was,  simply, 
her  own  religious  benefit ;  and  wlien  persnadotl  to  piihiisli 
her  version,  she  had  in  view  solely  that  of  her  nniders.  Such  ^ 
congeniality  of  disposition  w'ilh  that  of  tlie  author,  was  no  iri- 
tiinc  (|iudilieation  in  a  translator:  hut  a  work  which  coinprisi** 

10  great  an  extent  and  diversity  of  philosophieal  matter,  it> 
quind  also  qimlities,  in  other  respoels,  resemhliiig  tliosc  of  Mr. 
Sturm,  in  order  to  render  eomplete  justiee,  in  a  dilVerent  Ian* 
piagc,  to  the  uiilhor’s  rcscarelies.  Alad.  Constance  was  so  fur 
tnun  being  able  to  supply  what  was  defective,  or  to  eonvet  what 
Has  erroneous  in  the  original,  that  she  sei'ins  not  to  have  known 
ilie  diirerence  between  a  (iennan  and  a  I'reneli  mile.  »y 
copying  both  the  terms  and  the  numbers  of  her  original,  she  hat 
represented  the  relative  distances  of  tlic  celestial  bodies  at  littl# 
more  than  one  Htfli  part  of  the  trutli. 

Another  lAtdt/  trantilated  Sturm’s  refleetions  into  Knglisli, 
not  from  tlie  original,  hut  from  the  b'reueh  version;  the  errors  of 
thieli  >110  copied,  while  she  omitted  some  of  its  moral  beau¬ 
ties.  I  laving  a  less  lively  devotional  taste  than  Madame  Con- 
Manee,  she  excluded  >e\Tial  ports  of  the  work  that  might 
have  been  very  ai  ceptable  to  the  pious  reader.  'I'he  author,  in 
his  llrsi  edition,  elosi  d  each  quarter  of  the  year  with  a  hymn  of 
praise,  and  oeeasionally  introduced  several  similar  effusions  of 
piety:  hut  having  sulisequently  puhlished  a  collection  of  hymn* 
on  tlu  works  of  (lod,  he  (xcluded  from  the  second  edition  of 
his  Keflections  the  hymns  which  stand  in  the  first  edition,  and 
replaced  them  hy  iiu'ditaiions  in  prose.  Mad.  Constance  in¬ 
erted  in  her  work,  a  prose  translation  of  the  original  hymns, 
beside  the  meditations  which  liad  Iwn  stihstituted  for  them. 
Ihiplieaie  papers  lu'ing  thus  introduced  for  sixteen  days  in  tlift 
year,  her  b^ugiish  translator  ajipears  to  have  judged  it  ex[)edi- 
eiit,  for  tiie  sake  of  regularity,  and  of  conformity  to  the  au¬ 
thors  design,  to  omit  the  sujiernumerary  hymns:  and  had  she 
taken  no  other  lilu  rty  with  the  pattern  which  she  professed  to 
copy,  she  could  not  just  I  v  have  heen  censured,  even  by  those 
who  might  have  preferred  seeing  it  eomplete.  lUit  she  likewise 
niiiiiKxl  seven  of  the  daily  metiitaiions,  substituting  for  them 
papers  w  Inch  seem  to  have  been  extracted  from  other  works.  As 
it  IS  probable,  that  many  of  our  rearlers,  who  possess  the  former 
translation,  will  likewise  proeiii'e  Mr.  ('larke’s,  we  may  .assist 
tu  lonn  a  comparative  judgement  of  the  two  versions,  by  indi¬ 
cating  the*  dales  <d‘ihe  |Mipers  tfius  replaced :  which  are,  13  August; 
lU,  ‘Jf>,  and  30  Se|)temher;  Jl  October;  1  and  31  l)ee<*ml)er. 
l  la*  comparison  may  swggest,  that  motives  of  female  delicacy,  in 
in  some  instama’s,  prompted  a  substitution  of  diHxrcnt  subjects; 
but  in  others,  neither  that  vindication,  nor  any  of  which  we  are 
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Aware,  can  Ini  admitted.  Nor  should  one  of  these  variationn 
from  the  I'rencli  copy  have  been  iiilrodiiced,  without  appribiuij 
the  reader  of  the  change. 

'flu*  trntisialio!i,  on  which  wc  Itave  animadverted,  with  all  its 
cIefccl^,  wheilier  obvious  or  concealed,  conveyed  to  the  Knglish 
reader  so  much  of  the  autiior’s  oriejiaal  woik,  as  to  deserve*  and 
4'htain  a  very  extensive  circulalioti.  'flu*  laudable  attention  which 
ha-  been  paid  to  Mr.  Sturm’s  performance,  made  it  however 
only  the  mort:  dcsirabli*  that  a  complete  and  corrected  copy 
.^iiouhl  he  suppik  il.  fhe  varied  and  coinpreheuMNe  nature  of 
its  subjects  rendered  this  no  citsy  task;  atid  we  appreltcnd  that 
few  writers  would  have  been  so  competent  as  Mr.  Clarke,  to  tijc 
undertaking.  I Ic  lias  corrected  the  fmnier  iranslalions,  by  a 
collation  ot  them  with  tlic  (ierman  ;  be  has  restored  all  the  ori¬ 
ginal  papers,  t‘xcludiiig  those  which  had  been  interpolated;  and 
lie  has  iti  various  inslanees  reclilii’d  the  mistakes  of  the  author  on 
i)hilosopltical  subjects,  hy  the  aid  of  more  recent  discoveries. 
\Vith  tile  assistanee  of  a  poetical  friend,  he  has  also  given  me¬ 
trical  versions  of  several  of  the  hymns.  If  the  whole  of  these, 
and  the  luimerous  stanzas  introiliie(.*d  l)v  the  autlior  in  his  various 
meditations,  had  been  iranslaictl  into  good  English  verse,  a 
more  lively  represe  ntation  of  the  origital  would  have  been  given: 
hiW  non  omnia  fiossiunus  otinus  Wo  fully  ai'cord  with  Mr.  C., 
that  Mad.  Constance’s  I'rencli  version  is  ‘‘very  correct  and 
faiiliful and  that  as  he  could  not  prcx’ure  the  tirsl  edition  of 
the  original,  he  might  very  properly  rely  on  her  fidelity  so  far 
as  to  translate  from  the  Fieneli  those  papers  which  the  author 
had  omitted  in  the  third  fierman  edition,  which  Mr.  C.  obtained: 
hut  il  would  liavc  h('cn  more  siuisfactory  to  us,  and  we  think 
more  advantageous  to  the  work,  if  he  had  made  an  entirely  new 
translation  from  the  original,  ratluu*  than  merely  collating  it,  and 
and  taking  the  rrencli  version  generaily  as  the  ground  of  his  own. 
Wv  have,  indeed,  termed  his  work  a  correction  of  the  former 
versions:  for  although  he  more  usually  deviates  from  the  former 
Knglisli  iraiislaiion,  the  same  expressions  recur  in  both  loo  often 
to  he  imputed  to  aeeidi  iit.  A  secondary  version  can  never  give 
so  just  a  copy  of  the  original,  as  a  primary  one  might  convey; 
and  we  can  only  justify  the  jiraclice  in  cases  where  the  original 
is  absolutely  iuaceessihie.  in  suggesting,  however,  what  the 
present  translator  ;///g/ir  have  done,  we  are  conscious  of  no  small 
obligation  to  him  for  wluu  ho  has  done:  and  tocmdolc  our  read¬ 
ers  ie»  judge  of  tlic  im|)i()Vcmcnts  he  has  made,  e>n  the  original 
work,  as  well  as  on  tlie  former  versions,  we  shall  translate  a  pas¬ 
sage  from  the  (ierman,  and  subjoin  Mi.C’.’s  corrc'eted  version 
of  it. 

*  Vlir  snnf  says  Mr.  St^rm,  ‘  which  is  enthroned  in  the  centre  of  the 
world,  is  alx)vc  1,1)(X),(.K)0  times  greater  than  our  earth;  and  is  more 
than  10/X)0,(XXJ  miles  distant  from  it :  wt,  notwithstandintj 
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thli  astonishing  distance,  its  influence  on  the  earth  is  extremely  power¬ 
ful.  Around  the  sun,  move  sirfeen  orbs,*  which  are  adled  planetf. 
These  opaque  btxlies  derive  their  light,  their  w’armih,  and  probablj 
their  interior  movement,  from  the  influence  of  the  sun.  Saturn,  Jupi¬ 
ter,  Mars,  the  Earth,  V’enus,  and  Mercury,  are  the  sir  primary  pla¬ 
nets.  Of  these.  Mercury  is  nearest  to  the  sun  ;  and  therefore  is  mostly 
imperceptible  to  the  eye  of  the  astronomer.  Having  only  a  sn'entemtk 
part  of  the  Earth’s  magnitude,  it  adds  no  particular  embellislimcnt  to 
the  Starr)'  heavens.  To  Mcr  ury  succeeds  Venus,  which  we  call  some¬ 
times  the  morning,  sometimes  the  evening  star.  This  planet,  whether 
preceding  or  follow  ing  the  sun,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  stars  of  tlie 
lirmament.  Wliat  is  most  surprising,  is,  that  Venus  is  at  least  twicr  as 
loT^c  as  our  earth,  and  only  13,t)0(),0()0  of  miles  distant  from  the  sun. 
Then  comes  the  Earth,  around  w'hich  the  moon  moves,  as  a  secondary 
planet.  Mars,  the  fourth  planet,  has  only  the  seventh  part  of  tire  earth* 
magnitude,  and  is  30,00(),CXK)  of  miles  distant  from  the  sun.  Jupiter, 
adorned  with  zones,  shines  constantly  with  distinguiished  splendour 
in  the  starry  heavens.  His  apparent  magnitude  exceeds  that  of  any  fixed 
star.  He  nearly  resembles  Venus,  when  she  appears  in  full  lustre;  but 
does  not  equal  her  in  brilliancy.  How  diminutive  is  the  Earth,  com¬ 
pared  with  Jupiter !  Ei^ht  thousand  glolx*s,  like  ours,  would  hardly 
fomi  one  like  liis.  Finally,  Saturn  is  the  remotest  planet  from  the  Sun, 
being  at  the  distance  of  1  SO, 0(X),(XX)  miles.  Its  orb  is  3,3/5  time* 
greater  than  that  of  the  earth.* 

This  passage,  in  the  former  version,  is  tlie  most  emmeous  of 
the  whole  work.  The  lemale  translator  seems  to  have  supposed 
that  Mr.  Sturm  meant  Enj^/ish  miles;  at  least  she  leaves  the 
reader  to  suppose  so.  Mr.  (Marke  observes,  in  1 1 is  preface,  the 
following  astronomical  deficiencies  of  the  airthor  :  **  'The  planet 
lierschel,  or  (Jeorgiinii  Sidus,  is  not  meiitioiK^d,  though  disco¬ 
vered  March  irl,  17H1*  Saturn  lias  still  only /ar  satellites  ;  the 
(ihfanct's  ixnd  piritnUcal  revo/ufions  ot  the  planets  arc  not  cor¬ 
rected  according  to  late  and  aceinate  observations.’*  p.  In 
his  orev/  translation,  this  passage  stands  as  follows: 

'  In  the  centre  of  our  world  the  «un  has  established  his  throne.  I'hls 
luminary  is  a  least  1,380,000  time  s  greater  than  the  Earth,  ;uid  is  dis¬ 
tant  from  it  at  least  p5, 000, 0(X)  of  miles!  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
prodigious  distance,  he  has  tlic  most  sensible  influence  upon  our  RpJierc. 
Snen  globes,  which  wc  term  planets,  move  round  the  sun.  These  are 
opaque  bodies,  which  icaive  light  and  heat,  and  perhaps  their  inward 
motion,  from  the  sun.  Herschel,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Earthy 
Vrinis,  and  Mercury,  are  the  names  of  these  seven  primary  plancU. 


*  Reckoning  six  priin^iry  and  ten  secondary  planets.  It  is  now  ascer- 
Uiied.  tliat  there  are  ten  of  the  former,  and  eighteen  of  the  latter  classy 
viz.  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sturm,  and  the  Gcorgium  Sidus ;  Ccrcf, 
I’allas,  and  Jun(»,  whi<  h  revolve  Iretwecn  M/<rs  and  Jupiter:  six  satel¬ 
lites  of  the  Grorgium  iSidus ;  :ind  two  (in  addition  to  the  live  before 
known)  of  Saturji. 
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Aware,  can  l>e  admitted.  Nor  should  one  of  tliese  variationi 


fioni  the  I'reneh  copy  have  been  iiiUoduced,  without  apprising 
the  reader  of  the  change. 

'file  traiHlaliou,  on  wliicli  wc  liave  animadverted,  with  all  in 
defccl>,  w  heihor  obvious  or  conceah'd,  conveyed  to  the  Knglhh 
reader  so  much  of  the  autitor’s  orii;iaal  woik,  as  to  deserve  and 
id)tain  a  very  extensive  circulation.  The  laudable  attention  which 
ha'!  been  paid  to  Mr.  Sturm’s  performance,  made  it  however 
i»nly  the  more  desirable  that  a  complete  and  corrected  copy 
should  be  Mij)prKil.  The  varied  ami  comprehensive  nature  of 
its  subjects  rendered  this  no  easy  tiisk ;  atid  we  apprelicnd  that 
few  writers  would  have  In'cn  so  competent  as  Mr.  Clarke,  to  the 
undertaking.  He  has  corrected  the  fi>rmer  translations,  by  a 
collation  ot  them  with  the(ierman;  he  has  restored  all  the  ori* 
ginal  papers,  excluding  those  which  had  been  interpolated;  and 
lie  has  in  various  instances  rectified  the  mistakes  of  the  author  on 
philosophical  subjects,  by  the  aitl  of  more  recent  discoveries. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  poetical  friend,  he  has  also  given  me¬ 
trical  versions  of  .several  of  the  hymns.  If  the  w  hole  of  these, 
and  the  numerous  stanzas  inlroilueed  l)v  the  author  in  his  various 


ineditatious,  had  hevn  iranslatcil  into  good  English  verse,  a 
more  lively  re[)resi*ntaliou  of  the  origital  would  have  been  given: 
huX  non  07nnia  pos.snmns  omtus  W  e  fully  aeeord  with  Mr.  C., 
that  Mad.  (’oiistatice's  French  version  is  very  correct  and 
faithful and  that  as  he  could  not  procure  the  first  edition  of 
the  original,  lie  might  very  pn)[)erly  rely  on  her  fidelity  so  far 
as  to  translate  from  the  Freneh  those  papers  whieh  the  author 
fiad  omitted  in  the  third  German  edition,  which  Mr.  C.  obtained : 
but  it  would  liavc  b('en  more  siiiisfactory  to  us,  and  we  think 
more  advantageous  to  the  work,  if  he  luul  made  an  entirely  new 
translation  from  the  original,  rather  than  merely  collating  it,  and 
and  taking  the  Freneh  version  generally  as  the  ground  f)f  his  own. 
W’e  have,  indeed,  termed  his  work  a  correction  of  the  former 
versions:  for  although  he  more  usually  deviates  from  the  former 
Englisli  translation,  the  same  expressions  recur  in  both  too  often 
to  be  imputed  to  aceideiii.  A  secondary  version  can  never  give 
so  just  a  coj)y  of  the  original,  as  a  primary  one  might  convey; 
and  we  can  only  justify  the  practice  in  eases  where  die  original 
is  absolutely  iuaeeessible.  In  suggesting,  liowever,  what  the 
present  translator  nii^ht  have  done,  we  are  conscious  of  no  small 
obligation  to  him  for  what  he  has  done  :  and  to  enable  our  read¬ 
ers  to  judue  of  llie  improvements  lie  has  made,  on  the  original 
work,  as  well  as  on  the  former  versions,  we  shall  translate  a  pas¬ 
sage  from  tilt'  tiermari,  and  subjoin  Mr.  C’.’s  eorri'cted  version 
of  it. 

*  The  sun,’  says  Mr.  St^rm,  *  which  is  enthroned  in  the  centre  of  the 
world,  in  above  i,(XX),(.K)0  times  greater  than  our  earth;  and  is  more 
than  MJjXXJOfWJ  (German)  miles  distant  from  it :  yvt,  notwithstanding 
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ihli  astonishing  distance,  its  influence  on  the  earth  is  extremely  power- 
fuJ.  Around  the  sun,  move  sirteen  orbs,*  which  arc  called  planets. 
These  opaque  bodies  derive  their  light,  their  warmth,  and  probably 
their  interior  movement,  from  the  influence  of  the  sun.  Saturn,  Jupi¬ 
ter,  Mars,  the  Earth,  Venus,  and  Mercury,  arc  the  sir  primary  pla¬ 
nets.  Of  these.  Mercury  is  nearest  to  the  sun  ;  and  therefore  is  mostly 
imperceptible  to  the  eye  of  the  astronomer.  Having  only  a  sex'cntffntk 
part  of  the  Earth’s  magnitude,  it  adds  no  particular  embellishmciU  to 
the  Starr)'  heavens.  To  Mercury  sucaeds  Venus,  which  we  call  some¬ 
times  the  morning,  sometimes  the  evening  star.  This  planet,  whether 
preceding  or  follow  ing  the  sun,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  stars  of  tlie 
armament.  What  is  most  surprising,  is,  that  Venus  is  at  least  twicf  as 
lar^e  as  our  earth f  and  only  13,000,0(X)  of  miles  distant  from  the  sun. 
Then  comes  the  Earth,  around  which  the  moon  moves,  as  a  sccondaiy 
planet.  Mars,  the  fourth  planet,  has  only  the  seventh  part  of  tlic  earth's 
magnitude,  and  is  30, (XX), OCX)  of  miles  distant  from  the  sun.  Jupiter, 
adorned  with  zones,  shines  constantly  with  distinguished  splendour 
in  the  starry  heavens.  His  apparent  magnitude  exceeds  that  of  any  fixed 
star.  He  nearly  resembles  Venus,  when  she  appe^ars  in  full  lustre;  but 
does  not  equal  her  in  brilliancy.  How  diminutive  is  the  Earth,  com¬ 
pared  with  Jupiter !  Eight  thousand  globes,  like  ours,  would  hardly 
fomi  one  like  his.  Finally,  Saturn  is  the  remotest  planet  from  the  Sun, 
being  at  the  distance  of  1  S0,(XX),(X)0  miles.  Its  orb  is  3,3/5  tiincft 
greater  than  that  of  the  earth.* 

This  passage,  in  the  former  version,  is  the  most  entmcotis  of 
the  whole  work,  'fhe  I’einale  lianslator  seems  to  have  supposed 
that  Mr.  Sturm  meant  Jltig/ish  miles;  at  least  she  leaves  the 
reader  to  suppose  so.  Mr.  (Marke  observes,  in  his  preface,  the 
following  astronomical  defieiencies  the  airthor  :  “  The  planet 
lierschef,  or  (Jeorgium  Sidus,  is  not  mentiom^d,  though  disco¬ 
vered  March  1:3,  I7HI.  Saturn  lias  still  only //rr  satellites  ;  the 
disfanct's  iiwd  pcritnlical  revolutions  of  the  planets  arc  not  cor¬ 
rected  according  to  late  and  accurate  observations.”  p.  <).  In 
his  or//  translation,  this  passage  stands  as  follows; 

'  In  the  centre  of  our  w’orld  the  *un  has  established  his  throne,  lids 
luminary  is  a  least  1,380,000  limes  greater  than  the  Earth,  ;uid  is  dis¬ 
tant  from  it  at  least  95, OCX), (XX)  of  miles!  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
prodigious  distance,  he  lias  the  most  sensible  influence  upon  our  spJierc. 
Snen  glolx's,  which  we  term  planct.«,  move  round  the  sun.  I'hrsr  arc 
opaque  btxlics,  w'hich  leceive  light  and  heat,  and  perhaps  their  iuward 
motion,  from  the  sun.  Hcrschel,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Earth, 
Venus,  and  Mercury,  are  the  names  of  these  .seven  primary  planets. 


*  Reckoning  six  prirmiry  and  ten  .secondary  planets.  It  is  now  ascci- 
Ulned.  that  there  are  ten  of  the  furiiur,  and  eighteen  of  the  latter  classy 
viz.  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sturm,  and  the  Georgium  Sidus  ;  Ccrcf, 
I’all.as,  and  Juno,  which  revolve  Ixrtwecn  M//rs  and  Jupiter:  six  satel¬ 
lites  of  the  Georgium  Sklus;  and  two  fin  addition  to  the  live  before 
known)  of  Saturji. 
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Of  these  seven  globes,  Mercury  is  tlie  nearest  to  the  suq ;  and  it  is  op 
this  accoiuic,  that  bt:  is,  in  geiseral,  invisible  to  astronomers.  As  he  ]§ 
about  fmirtcm  tiiucs  less  than  our  Karth,  lie  scarcely  contributes  to  beau* 
lily  the  hrmanunt.  He  is  37#iJQO,OtXJ  uiiks  distant  from  tlie  sun.  Ycr 
DUS  trillovvi  hill) ;  jrvi  we  ^0lneluT«es  call  lier  the  morning,  somctiaies  the 
evening  star,  bhe  is  (for  Ikt  siic)  the  most  luminous  of  the  heavenly 
jboJics,  whether  §hc  pieccde  the  rising  ol  tlie  sun,  or  succeed  his  set- 
tiiig.  She  is  s^meu'iiat  larger  tlian  our  earth  ;  and  is  distaut  from  die 
%m\  about  Ob/¥.K).00<)  of  miles !  After  Venus,  comes  our  fianh,  round 
which  tiu:  moou  moves  as  a  secondary  planet,  distant  from  ih^ 
p6.UX)MX)  nfiles.  Solars  is  the  fourth  planet,  and  is  u'ven  tinu-s  siualicj 
titan  our  gloU^  i  his  distuiux'  from  the  sun  is  about  M4,t)00XXX)  (f 
miles.  Jnpitrr,  with  his  belts,  distiugubhets  himself  always  by  his  liglvt 
iu  the  starry  vault.  To  iIm:  naked  eye  his  magnitude  surpasses  Uiatuf 
xuy  of  tlie  lixed  stars.  He  sliiues  nearly  equal  to  Venus,  when  she  i# 
in  all  her  spleiki<air,  only  his  splendour  is  not  so  vivid  as  that  of  the 
evening  star.  His  distance  from  ihc  Eurth  is  *1<>0,0(X),000  of  miles, 
ilow  little  is  our  K.irtli  in  comparisou  of  Jupiter!  Four  Urn  hundrU 
glotxs,  as  lurge  as  our  Karth,  would  scarcely  make  (xne  equal  to  Jupiter ! 
Kext  ajiiu‘8  Saturn  with  his  riug,  at  the  distance  of  (>O0,OOO,UO0  of 
niilcs  from  the  sun,  and  is  lOlK)  tinres  larger  than  tiie  Kardil  The 
eliiv't  Hersi'hel,  or  Georgiuin  Sidus,  is  the  last  in  our  system,  which 
lias  hitherto  Ixrn  discovered,  it  is  18tK),(J(X),0(X)  of  miles  disuuit  tram 
the  sun,  and  (K)  limes  larger  than  the  Earth.’  Vol.  1.  pp.  32,  33. 

'J  liis  extract,  exclusive  of  the  astronomicul  corrections,  has 
licaiiy  a  verbal  a^rc(‘inrijt  with  the  TVcnch  version.  Mr.  (’.  has 
icudered  an  iiiij>ortant  st  rviee  to  his  readers  in  hringing  the  j)ro- 
poiiionati*  magiiltudes  of  the  plane  ts  so  much  nearer  to  the 
linlh:  hut  had  he  availed  hiinseifof  the  latest  and  most  aceu- 
rale  o!)servai u)ns,  he  would  hav(‘  bi‘en  inlitlcd  to  a  loss  qualilicd 
comnieiidulion.  'The  diainelcr  of  Venus  is  now  known  to  hf 
iomewhai  U'<$  than  ihut  of  the  Karth,  instead  of  greater;  and 
the  magnitude  of  Mars  is  ealeulattai  at  lh<'  proportion  of  sevcD 
to  twenty -tour,  to  that  of  the  Karth,  itislead  of  one  to  sevtu. 
In  ojuiitiiig  to  nieniiou  tlic  minor  planets,  or  uMcruith,  which 
were  di^eorered  previous  to  liis  pre.^twil  cxlition,  we  do  not  j>cr- 
Ci’ixe  liou  Mr.  can  olivialc  a  similar  ei'usiire  to  lluit  which  he 
has  justly  pas.'X'd  on  his  author.  Tlu*  tli  jtanee  of  liic  Moou  from 
tin*  /a/;,'//,  shuuUi  have*  Ix'Cti  insiulcd,  instead  of  meim  distance 
iVoin  the  Sun,  which  is  (of  course)  no  other  than  that  of  the 
j'arih  ilst'lf,  around  which  it  inovts.  The  int  nlion  of  ,lu|>iter’<t 
distance  fn>m  the  Earth,  is  appcnently  an  error  ort  the  press:  it 
should  be,  froin  the  Sun.  W  c  think  that  it  Wiudd  have  l)een  a 
suitable  improvement  on  the  original,  to  have  mentinned  the  sa- 
trffiits  ol  oilier  primary  plantMs,  as  well  as  that  of  our  Earth; 

and  that  the  invlhoioufieal  denomination  of  Ira  non.  which  fo- 

•  *  •  • 
reign  astronomers  have  assmned  to  the  Ueorgiinn  Sidus,  is  (not- 

wiibsumding  M.  l)e  la  l>iiin1c's  authority)  to  he  preferred  to  tlic 

name  of  i^^  diseviverer,  llersehel,  in  oi<Ier  to  preserve  uuitor- 

luitv  in  the  celestial  nomcuelatuic-  k)i 
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0«  several  parts  of  tliU  valuable  work,  oba^rvatioiu  similar 
ti)  tite  preceding  iiiigUt  be  suggested  ;  but  we  forbear  enlarge* 
^lU;  and  conclude,  witli  strongly  rec^^uunendiug  this  much 
improved  edition  to  the  didly  use  of  perst’n.s  who  are  desiroiii 
of'  obtaining  a  general  idea  of  the  works  of  God,  with  a  vic^v  to 
Impresbon  tlieir  minds  a  due  admirutlou  of  his  pcifcctions,  and 
a  habitual  confidence  in  his  W'ord. 


JtrL  III-  ^  SkeUJi  of  the  polituai  State  of  Europe,  at  the  U'^iuidit^ 
lif  Fdruarif  1S05.  By  WiUuim  Hunter,  Kstj.  bvg.  pp. 

Price  4s.  StockdiUe.  1805. 

^PHIS  spirited  pamphlet,  altiiough  it  does  not  throw  any  addi* 
tionul  liglit  on  the  situation  of  Europe*  at  the  ^Kfriod  retened 
to,  vet  is  well  calculated  to  muintain  the  resolution  and  vigour  of 
iwr  countrymen.  It  assures  us,  with  much  force  of  reasoning  and 
eiuvgy  of  expression,  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  ;  and  boldly 
re|>ols  the  assertion  of  'ralleyratid,  “  that  a  ten  years'  slate  ot  dew 
lav  would  of  ail  mena(*c6  he  the  most  terrible  to  us.*'  ^  We  can 
wait,"  exclaims  \ir.  Hunter,  ‘'as  long  as  llonaparie;  as  long  at* 
be  (  an,  can  wc  cany  on  waj." 

Mr.  11.  begins  by  taking  a  rapid  survey  of  the  political  slat® 

<4  Kiuope  from  the  hiuluirous  ages  to  the  French  Kevolutioiu 
To  its  abetters,  Mr.  liunler  attributes  the  fatal  check  to  iuo» 
ral  (uul  political  improvement,  which  it  has  been  our  lot  to  wit^ 
Rtajs,  and  tlic  cHects  of  which  it  may  probably  reejuire  centuries 
to  obliterate,  l  ie  then,  idu  r  having  brielly  suggested  i lie  cir¬ 
cumstances  wliic'h  promoted  and  accelerated  the  revolution,  gixis 
on  "to  the  main  purport  of  his  work  ;  a  Sketch  ol  tlie  po- 
kiical  Situation,  and  probable  Views,  ot  the  chiet  States  ol  En- 
ro!)c."  As  w’c  cannot  spare  room  for  a  satisfactory  iibstract  of 
lias  part  erf  bis  pamphlet,  we  coniine  ourseUa's  to  a  statcineut  of 
his  gcnei'id  inference;  that  it  is  the  interest  of  all,  and  the  in- 
clination  of  most,  of  the  European  states,  to  opjMisc  with 
ihiir  united  strength  the  eneroacbnients  ot  the  Gallic  Autocrat. 
In  this  ])ersuusion,  the  principal  coiuiuenlal  powers  appear,  at 
present,  to  coincide.  May  tbeii  co-operati(jn  with  us  be  pros- 
[»ertd  to  the  c‘stablishinent  of  permanent  peace  and  security  1 

Alter  having  estimaied  the  resources  ol  the  other  states,  he  re¬ 
verts  to  France,  and  dcnie.'>  that  its  ability  "  has  been  augmented 
propoaioiuilly  with  the  extent  of  its  territorial  acquisitions.’' 

‘  If/  observes  Mr.  Hunter,  '  wc  contemplate  the  map  of  Europe, 
wc  shall  find  that  the  immense  standing  military  force  of  France,  amount¬ 
ing  to  near  ()00,(XXJ  men,  is  so  distributed  over  i»er  vast  empiic,  in  or¬ 
der  to  keep  her  own  subjects  in  submission,  that  any  formidable  army, 
•ambled  on  any  particular  frontier,  would  e.^posc  the  interior,  from 
^hich  it  must  partly  be  draw'n,  to  llic  dangers  of  popular  insurrcctiou 
2nd  civil  war/ 
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The  character  of  Hiionaparte  is  tlien  drawn  by  Mr.  H,  jy 
very  flattering  colours;  his  assumption  of  the  Imperial  dignity 
is  ridiculed;  and  his  menaces  of  invasion  are  commented  on,  in 
a  strain  of  indignant  contempt.  Great  Britain  comes  next  un¬ 
der  review;  the  treaty  of  Amiens  Is  reprobated;  the  volunteen 
are  warmly  eulogised;  our  successes  in  India  and  America  arc 
enumerated;  the  justice  and  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  war  is  as¬ 
serted  ;  the  prosperity  of  England,  commercial,  naval,  and  mi¬ 
litary,  is  painted  in  glowing  tints ;  the  blockading  system  is  ob¬ 
jected  to;  the  state  of  parties,  with  an  eviilent  bias  m  favour  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  is  described  ;  and  the  questioti  of  Catholic  emancipa¬ 
tion  is  discussed.  Mr.  II.  then  proceeds  to  incpiire,  under  what 
circumstances,  and  with  what  stipulations,  peace  may  be  safely 
made?  lie  sarcastically  analyses  Buonaparte’s  speech,  and  the 
otheial  expost,  on  the  subject,  which  were  published  in  the  Mo- 
niteur*  He  concludes  with  an  impressive  admonition  against 
precipitancy. 

I  bis  pamphlet  exhibits  one  view  of  the  question  only.  By 
this  observiuion  we  do  not  mean  to  censure  the  truly  “  English 
feeling,”  which  its  author  evinces;  hut  to  caution  our  readers 
against  admitting  all  his  statements,  without  recollecting  that 
much  may  be  said  on  the  opposite  side.  To  rely  on  lofty  ac¬ 
counts  of  our  national  prosperity,  without  adverting  to  circum¬ 
stances,  which,  if  fairly  stated,  w  ould  cast  a  shadow  over  the 
picture,  is  dangerous;  because  its  obvious  tendency  is  to  gene¬ 
rate  presumption.  W'c  would  not  be  understood  to  atlirni,  that 
Mr.  I l.*s  general  results  are  radically  wrong;  but  possibly  they 
are  exaggerated :  and  certainly  he  more  frequently  displays 
the  el(Hjuence  of  the  pleader,  than  the  impariiality  of  the  his¬ 
torian,  or  the  coolness  of  the  statesman. 

Wc  regret  that  the  author  did  not  I’eel  it  to  be  within  hh 
plan,  to  enumerate  other  than  merely  huniaii  causes,  when 
accounting  for  the  ])rosperity  of  (ireat  Britain.  Much  its  wc 
deplore  the  deficiency  of  genuine  piety  in  this  country,  wc 
cannot  but  be  sensible,  that  it  is  more  extensively  diffused 
tlinn  in  any  other;  and  where  religion  and  morality  make  their 
stand,  the  spirit  and  resources  of  that  nation  will  he  unconquer¬ 
able  and  inexhausiihle.  \\  ith  the  God  of  armies  on  our  side, 
we  may  rest  seeure :  but  his  arm  may  not  he  always  extended  in 
our  behalf ;  and  though  we  ought  not  to  desjiond,  neither  ought 
we  to  presume.  We  may  learn  from  an  indecisive  engagement, 
that  even  the  skill  ami  intrepidity  of  our  sailors  are  not  ahvavi 
availing;  and  whether  the  want  of  complete  success  he  owing 
to  the  ineonstaney  of  the  ehmients,  or  to  the  hesitation  of  acoin- 
innndcr,  we  may  he  taught  that  the  disposal  of  events -lies  in  His 
hands,  “  whodirei'ts  the  storm,”  and  w  ho  rai\  cover  the  ocean 
with  impcnttiable  darkness. 
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Alt  IV.  Sfrnwns  sur  les  points  hs  plus  important s  dr  la  Doctrine  £i*an* 
^lufur.  2  T()mt*s.  6vo.  pp.  7^4.  Price  12s.  boards.  Taylor.  Ib05. 
S<rwons  on  the  most  important  Dovtrinrs  of  the  Gospel,  In  2  vols. 

TllK  palui  ut*  eloquence  has  bccii  boldly  claimed  by  French 
preachers;  hut  we  have  already  intiinuted  our  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  concede  it  to  lliciii.  If,  however,  their  claim  to  that 
priisc  were  admitted,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  assert  the  supe- 
noritv  (d  many  English  divines  in  the  more  essential  points  of 
oaniciieal  doctrine  and  p.actical  piety.  Kare,  indeed,  have 
betn  the  instances  for  a  century  past,  in  which  these  indispen¬ 
sable  std>je<*ls  have  been  adetpmtely  discussed,  either  from  the 
Koinan  Catholic  pulpits  in  France,  or  from  those  of  the  French 
pruie>tants  dispersed  over  Europe.  It  U,  therefore,  no  com- 
nioii  recommendation  of  tlie  Sermons  before  us,  to  announce 
that  they  breathe  the  spirit  of  revealed  truth  and  of  heartfelt  re- 
liitioii.  The  Rev.  E.  (iilrert,  whose  name  is  subscribed  to  the 
prelace,  is,  we  understand,  Hector  of  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  in 
(iuernsey.  'I  he  inhabitants  of  that  island,  and  of  those  adjacent, 
thouirh  they  have  eoiiformed  to  the  ritual  of  the  church  of 
England,  have  public  worship  administered  in  the  French 
language,  which  is  most  familiar  to  them.  These  Sermons, 
however,  are  not  printed  as  the  result  of  Mr.  G.*s  parochial 
labours.  1’hey  were  preached  at  the  church  of  St  Pierre,  the 
principal  town  in  (Guernsey,  of  which  the  Dean  of  that  island  is 
atetor.  The  author’s  motive  for  undertaking  this  extra-paro¬ 
chial  service,  will  be  best  explained  to  our  readers  in  general^ 
by  transferring  his  own  statement  into  our  language.  * 

*  Having  observed  for  some  time,  that  my  strength  declined  rapidly, 
titboiu  any  apparent  cause,  1  considered  it  as  an  intimation  of  my  ap¬ 
proaching  dissolution  ;  and,  as  my  powers  of  voice  were  not  in  the  least 
Hcakeaed,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  di:ty  to  employ  my  reniaining  faculties  in 
the  service  of  my  Master. 

*  For,  if  a  warrior,  w  ho  serves  his  prince  with  zeal  and  attachment, 
*stecms  it  an  honour  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle,  fighting  for  him  to  his 
bst  gasp :  how'  much  more  eagerly  should  a  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  dc- 
iirt  to  breathe  his  last  in  the  service  of  one  w'ho  is  so  good  a  master,  and 
vho  has  conferred  so  many  benefits  on  him.  Can  any  death  be  more 
becoming  than  that  of  a  preaclier  of  tlic  Gospel,  giving  up  his  soul  into 
the  hands  of  a  faithful  Creator,  w'hile  pronouncing  from  the  pulpit  this 
invitiiiou  :  Come  to  Jesus,  tlnu  ye  may  have  everlasting  life  ?’ 

Animated  by  ilie.>e  views,  Mr.  Gibcrt  applied  to  the  Dean 
for  the  use  of  his  church  on  Sunday  evenings,  from  the  com- 
njencement  of  ^sovember,  I80.‘>,  to 'I  linitv  Sunday,  1804.  The 
^ue>i  was  readily  complied  with;  and  Mr.  G.  preached  thirty- 
hvo  stMiuons,  whicli  arc  now  published,  at  the  re(|ucsi  of  ma  ly 
lu*aid  them  with  pleasure  and  [)rofit.  To  these  he  has  added 
lour  inoic;  for  reasons  whicli  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  stale. 
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The  Sermons  are  on  the  follow  in"  subjects :  -I 

'  1st,  On  the  general  resurrection  ;  2il,  God  revealed  to  us  in  Jcim 
Christ ;  3d,  1  be  majesty  of  God  ;  dlh,  The  gcjodness  of  God;  5Ui,  Dc- 
livcraucc  from  conJcinnalion  by  Jesus  Christ ;  ()th,  I'hc  means  of  ob. 
taiaing  the  kingdom  of  God;  /th,  Jesus  Christ  came  to  save  sinners* 
bth,  I'hr  nativity  ;  9^h,  Tlie  mutability  of  the  worlds  and  the  imimiu- 
bility  of  the  word  of  (rod;  10th,  The  love  of  God;  llth.Christcn:* 
citied  the  only  way  of  salvation  ;  I2th,  Humility;  13  th,  The  goffpd  U 
odered  to  the  poor ;  I  lih,  the  omniscience  of  God  j  15th,  I'he  spiriniil  I 
resurrection;  l6ih,  God  our  Father;  l/lh,  The  prophetic  testimony  ia 
favour  of  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ ;  1 8th,  Regeneration ;  lyih, 
I’hc  name  Jesus;  20th,  The  name  Christ;  21st,  For  Palm  Sunday; 
22d,  For  Good  Friday;  23d,  Immortality  brought  to  light  by  Jesus 
Christ;  24lh,  Invitation  to  sinners,  25th,  The  nature  and  effects  ol 
divine  U;aching ;  2bth,  The  law  brings  us  to  Christ;”  27th,  God  is 
love ;  28ih,  What  is  man  ?  29th,  For  the  Ascension  ;  30tli,  The  ne¬ 
cessity  of  good  works;  3 1st,  For  Pentecost;  32d,  The  Trinity ;  33d, 
Privileges  of  those  who  love  God;  34lh,  35th,  and  3tid,  The  Christian  t 
tiame.' 

In  the  treatment  of  tlicsc  subjects,  Mr.  Gibert  docs  not  verv 
closely  confine  biinself  to  the  matter  of  bis  text:  be  indulges  ina 
variety  ofdigrcssinns  ;  but  though  not  always  in  point, be  is  always 
pleasing  and  edifving.  To  enable  our  readers  to  form  theirown 
estimate,  we  shall  give  a  few  extracts.  In  the  fiili  Sermon,  we 
find  the  following  aiii mated  address: 

*  Ye  wise  aixi  learned !  you  arc  deceived  and  led  astray  by  your  boast¬ 
ed  reason  :  you  adorn  your  nfinds  with  various  know  ledge ;  you  con- 
iernplate  the  courses  of  the  stars,  and  explore  the  secrets  ot  nature :  you 
arc,  in  the  general  estimation,  prodigies  of  learning;  but  even  if  your 
discoveries  W'cre  as  real  as  they  arc  often  chimerical,  to  wdiat  does  it  all 
tend,  but  to  incmasc  your  pride,  and  to  cause  yon  to  lose  sight  of  your 
real  ignorance?  for  “  knowledge  puifeih  up.”  Learn,  that  God  rcsist- 
fth  the  prdud,  but  giveth  grace  to  tlie  humble.  What  will  your  exten¬ 
sive  acquirements  avail  you,  if  GckI  conceal  trom  yon  the  mysteries  ot 
his  kingdom  ?  if  he  leave  \'ou  to  wander  without  a  guide  in  a  world  ot 
do\ibt  and  uncertainty  ?  Look  wtII  to  your  steps,  the  patli  is  slippery, 
and  infinitely  more  dangerous  at  the  height  of  glory,  wdiidi  you  imagine 

yourselves  to  have  attained,  than  in  an  abject  condition . 

Remember  these  words  t>f  Jesns  Christ :  “  1  thank  tl.ee,  O  Father,  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes:  even  so.  Father,  for >0 it 
fccemed  good  in  thy  sight.” 

'  But  as  for  you,  little  children,  y'on  who  are  meek  and  lowdy,  wl.o 
feel  V’our  ignorance  and  weakness  ;  walk  steadily  in  the  light  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  which  shines  upon  yon  ;  let  tlic  word  (»f  God  be  your 
only  rule,  rtevivc  it  w  ith  faith,  entreat  him  conlinunlly  to  render  it 

a  lamp  to  your  fret,  anil  a  light  unto  your  patlis.”  Meditate  on 
it  evening  and  morning,  rising  and  lying  down,  liight  and  day.  Ltt 
the  wise  men  of  the  age  walk  by  the  glimmering  light  of  the  faiUv 
which  they  have  kindled,  and  ilic  sparks  wiiich  tli^y  have 


kingdom  of  God,  and  the  assurance  of  your  redemption,  by  Jesus 
Christ,  are  infinitely  preferable  to  all  their  knowledge.  Tha?  calm 
lod  settled  peace,  which  you  experience  in  Jesus,  will  support  you 
under  your  trials,  will  strengthen  your  weakness,  will  enable  you  to 
triumph  at  tlie  approach  of  deatli,  and  will  render  you  “  more  than 
conquerors.”  ’ 

As  a  specimen  of  Air.  G.’s  talent  for  historical  deduction, 
tre  select  the  exordium  of  the  sixteenth  Sermon,  which  is  exe¬ 
cuted  with  considerable  neatness. 

*  Ot  all  the  errrors  which  have  crept  into  Christianity,  the  worship  of 
Bints  is  one  of  the  most  ancient ;  some  traces  of  it  may  be  observed  to¬ 
ward  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  but  it  was  at  first  confined  to  a  few 
individuals,  or  at  ny)st  was  practised  only  by  a  few  obscure  churches,  and 
it  became  general  by  very  slow  degrees  :  for,  even  so  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century,  it  w'as  the  custom  to  confess  to  God,  only ‘M’n 
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tinction  qu’il  y  a  cntre  Ic  Pcrc,  Ic  Fils,  and  Ic  Saint  Esprit.*  Tom  2* 
p.  30b,  307. 

Wc  pcrtecily  agree  with  the  author  on  this  subject;  and 
%’e  think  that  he  might  liave  spared  an  attempt  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  by  an  allusion  to  the  af¬ 
fections,  the  understanding,  and  the  memory,  of  man.  11^ 
grounds  his  comparison,  on  the  Father  heing  said  to  U: 
(ovc,  the  Son  to  he  the  Word,  or  reason,  (o  Xoy&f),  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  he  the  prompter  who  hrings  all  tilings  torr- 
mtnibrance,  \Vc  consider  the  Trinity,  as  a  doctrine  which  must, 
from  its  nature,  bafhc  all  created  intelligence;  and  therefore 
every  expedient  designed  to  illustrate  it,  as  darkening  counsel 
by  words  without  knowledge.”  We  think  also,  that  the  author 
has  committed  a  similar  error  in  his  first  volume,  p.  283;  where 
he. adopts  a  comparison,  used  hy  some  ancient  teachers  of  the 
church,  of  the  Father  and  the  Word,  to  the  sun,  and  the  light 
whicli  emanates  from  it.  We  conceive  the  **  dependence  of  or- 
fier,”  which  Mr.  (i.  (with  many  other  respectable  writers)  attri¬ 
butes  to  the  divine  nature  of  our  Lord  .Icsus  Christ,  to  be  Irulj 
applicable  to  him  only  in  his  mediatorial  capacity. 

Our  duty  to  the  public  exacts  from  us  these  observations;  but  it 
is  with  much  greater  pleasure  that  wc  subjoin  our  most  cordial  re¬ 
commendation,  on  the  whole,  of  a  work  which  demonstrates  the 
author  to  be  a  truly  amiable  and  venerable  minister  of  Christ.  We 
think  it  no  defect,  that  he  (juoles  so  largely  from  the  sacred  ora¬ 
cles,  as  to  render  some  of  his  pages  scriptural  centos:  because 
his  citations  arc  usually  judicious;  and  for  the  greater  part  he 
suilalily  illustrates  the  grand  docliincs  which  they  contain. 
Mis  object  has  been,  to  instruct,  and  to  awaken..  He  plain¬ 
ly  and  forcibly  addresses  the*  judgement  and  th.e  conscience 
of  his  hearers;  lea\ing  advenliiioiis  ornaments  to  preachers  who 
are  less  intent  on  tlu*  salvation  of  souls.  Without  huntiii<^  for  oc¬ 
casions  of  displaying  oratorical  powers,  he  sometimes  rises  into 
i  loi|nenee;  hut  his  prevailing  eharaeteristic  is  that  simplicil)', 
of  whic  h  so  beaulifu!  a  pattern  is  luriiisbed  hy  the  scTiptures, 
and  whieh  best  luronu's  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  Wchavc 
been  mueh  gratified  with  the  [>ernsal  of  Mr.  (jibert’s  sermons; 
and  we  hope  that  tliey  will  obtain  a  place  in  every  domestic 
library  belonging  to  our  readers  who  are  ac(|uaiQtcd  with  the 
I'Vench  language. 

M  r.  (i.  is  also  authoi  of Observations  sur  Ics  ecrits  de  M.de 
Voltaire,”  2  vols.  “  Etat  de  la  Question  enirc  Ics  Protestants  el 
Ics  CaiholKiiu  s  Homains  siir  la  Ueiigion.”  **  Demonstration  de 
r Auiheiuicitc  et  de  la  Divinite  iln  Nouveau  Testament;”  some¬ 
what  on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Laidner.  Kefiexioiis  sur  rApocalvj>8<*i 
a  T  ranslation  of  Soiniie  Jen v ns’s  *  Essay  on  the  Truth  of  Chris- 
tiaiiiiy’  iuio  French,  and  other  instructive  publications. 

Art. 
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V.  Essayx,  Biographical,  Critical,  and  Historical,  illustrative  of 
The  Tatler,  Spectator  and  Guardian,  by  Nathan  Drake,  M.  D.  ‘  In 
three  Vols.  I'imo.  pp.  I'i'iJ,  Price  ll.  is.  6d.  Sharpe.  1805. 

Essays  of  Dr.  Drake,  to  which  we  referred  in  our 
^  Review  for  July,  page  jl.O,  we  are  happy  to  announce,  us 
A  work  which  will  be  higidy  gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  our 
English  Classics.  Dr.  D.  has  made  his  appearance  at  the  bar 
of  the  public  on  former  occasions,  and  has  obtained  that  ap¬ 
plause  which  was  due  to  his  literature  and  taste.  His  present 
perlormancc  will  certainly  by  no  means  injure  his  well-earned 
reputation. 

These  volumes  tire  divided  into  five  parts,  of  which,  three  are 
again  divided  into  several  essays.  The  first  ptirt,  embrucing 
but  one  essay,  which  may  he  considered  as  introductory  to  the 
rest,  describes  the  merit  and  utility  of  periodical  writing;  and 
the  stale  of  literature  and  manners  in  this  island,  at  the  com- 
nieiiceinent  of  the  Tatler,  in  1701).  The  second  part  includes, 
ill  six  essays,  a  biography  of  Sir  R.  Steele;  and  observations  on 
his  style,  his  taste  and  critical  abilities,  his  invention,  imagery 
and  pathoS)  his  delineation  of  character,  his  humour,  his  cmics 
and  morality.  The  third  part  is  employed  on  the  character 
and  writings  of  Addison,  and  is  similarly  arranged  ;  but  in  the 
second,  third,  and  fifth  essays  of  this  part.  Dr.  D.  lias  taken 
occasion  to  introduce  remarks  on  the  progress  of  English  style, 
from  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  on  the  origin  and  progress 
of  English  criticism;  and  on  the  introduction  of  Oriental  imagery 
into  luirope.  In  these  essays,  lie  discovers  a  great  variety  of 
reading,  souuduess  of  judgement,  and  accuracy  of  observation  : 
but  here,  as  well  as  in  some  other  parts,  wc  a[)prcliend  that 
tlic  work  might  have  been  improved  by  compression.  Thift 
remark  is  especially  applicable  to  the  essay  on  Oriental  imagery, 
although  the  author  thinks,  this  digression  sufficiently  war¬ 
ranted  by  Addison’s  acknowledged  love  of  these  productions, 
and  by  the  great  intluenee  which  his  example  exerted  in  ren¬ 
dering  them  still  more  popular  and  pleasing.” 

The  fourth  pan  of  this  work  consists  of  three  essays:  the 
first,  ('ontaining  biographical  and  critical  sketches  of  Biidgcll, 
Hughes,  Heikcley,  and  Pope;  the  second,  of  Tirkell,  Swift, 
Parnell,  (irove,  Hyrom,  and  IVarcc;  the  third,  of  more  than 
thirty  other  correspoudeiils  of  Steele  and  Addison,  among 
wlH)in  are  the  names  of  Gay,  Young,  Congreve,  and  Watts. 

J'lie  fifth,  and  last  part,  is  occupied  by  observations  on  the 
r-tfoets  of  these  periodical  writings,  on  the  taste,  literature,*  and 
morals  of  the  age. 
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To  preserve  the  requsite  unit}’  in  a  plan  of  this  kind,  the 
author  has  very  properly  placed  Steele  aiul  Addison  on  the 
fore»groiind  : — **  i  hey  were,”  says  he,  “  the  fathers  of  peri- 
odicral  writing;  and  round  them,  as  round  two  mighty  orbs, 
must  be  arranged  in  just  order,  and  with  a  subserviency  due  to 
inferior  luminaries,  the  numerous  literati  wlio,  however  slight¬ 
ly  in  degree,  have  contributed  to  heighten  the  lustre  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  which  they  were  attached.”  (pp.  4,  5,  preface.) 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea,  the  lives  of  Steele  and  Addison  are 
given  on  a  scale  more  e.xteiuhd  than  has  heretofore  been 
attempted;  a  mass  of  scattered  information  is  collected,  and 
suitable  reflections  arc  interspersed.  The  lives  of  the  occa¬ 
sional  coriespondents  arc  not  given  at  large,  but,  generallv, 
according  to  the  number  and  importance  of  the  papers  contri¬ 
buted  by  the  respective  individuals;  the  major  part  of  each 
article  being  reser  ved  for  a  critical  consideration  of  their  perform 
manc(‘s :  and  the  criticism  employed  on  the  productions  of 
Steele  and  Addison,  hears  the  same  proportion  to  that  which  is 
bestowed  on  their  assistants,  that  was  observed  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Ihography. 

The  limits  of  our  Review'  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  Dr.  D. 
through  the  several  divisions  of  his  work:  and,  indeed,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  biographical 
essays;  as  the  lives  of  Steele,  Addison,  and  some  of  their  prin¬ 
cipal  assistants,  are  well  known  ;  and  in  the  accounts  of  others 
there  is  little  particularly  worthy  of  notice ;  though  it  must  af¬ 
ford  gratification,  to  those  w  ho  arc  reading  their  papers,  to  havt 
Some  inforinati(»n  respecting  them. 

Wc  shall  scdect  a  few'  passages  wdiich  convey  lessons,  or  may 
afford  occasion  for  remarks,  of  considerable  imj)()rtancc. 

That  part  of  tlie  biography  of  Sir  R.  Steele  which  relates  his 
galling  refh'clions  on  having  jdunged  into  the  vortex  of  dissipation 
and  folly,  and  his  ineHectual  struggles  against  temptations  to  sen¬ 
sual  imlulgonce,  is  painfully  interesting.  Dr.  D.  ascribes  all  hh 
errors  to  not  having  seen  w  liere  his  deficiency  laid  ;  and  tells  ns, 
that  “  they  were  neitlier  of  his  head,  nor  of  his  heart,  but  ot 
his  vulitio/ty'  which  he  terms  bis  mlsjortunc.^'  (Vol.  1.  p.  50.) 
Again,  lie  informs  us,  that  **  his  frailties,  the  origin  of  all 
his  misfortunes,  were  not  the  offspring  of  vice;  but  merely 
owing  to  habitual  carelessness,  and  the  want  of  worldly  pru¬ 
dence.”  p.  lo4.  Will  lout  stopping  to  inquire  what  Dr.  J  K  means 
by  tlic  hearty  ami  bow  be  distinguishes  it  from  the  voliliou;  or 
which  is  the  greater  mhfoi  tune ,  to  have  a  deficient  under¬ 
standing,  or  a  perverse  wifi;  we  would  request  our  readers  to 
be  careful,  lc>i  they  arc  led,  [jy  such  lajiguage^,  to  palliate  S’m* 
Ilowtver  wliT'ag  we  may  he,  to  judge  favourably  of  every  man; 
tpd  cspcciajiy  of  a  luau  to  whom  wc  aie  indebted,  tis  we  arc 
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to  Steele,  for  some  of  ilie  lii‘;hcst  pleasures  of  life ;  yet  we. 
nould  not  forget,  that  corrupt  fruit  must  be  produced  by  a 
corrupt  tree;  and  that  all  sin,  by  whomsoever  committed,  is 
inliniiely  displeasing  to  Him,  who  is  ‘‘no  respecter  of  per¬ 
sons.”  Wc  cannot  help  lamenting  that  the  struggles  of  Sir  K. 
were  so  unavailing;  and  on  this  occasion,  we  remember  and  feel  the 
force  of  that  declaration  of  Christ,  w  ithout  mf  \/e  can  do  wo  //iwg. 
Surely  the  exertions  of  Sir  K.  S.  would  not  have  been  ineflec- 
tuul,  if,  renouncing  his  own  strength,  he  had  hiiinhlcd  hiin- 
jelf  before  (iod,  had  drawn  motives  of  obedience  from  ihi 
Cross,  and  by  faith,  and  fervent  prayer,  had  obtained  that 
cssistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  promised  to  all  who 
ask  with  sincerity.  These  remarks  may  appear  to  he  singular, 
and  sueli  as  our  readers  might  little  expect  on  this  subject.  Wc 
hope,  liowcver,  to  sec  the  time  when  it  will  not  he  uneommon  tc 
uiLVt  scriptural  truths  in  connexion  with  critical  remarks,  and 
classical  liteiature:  and  sincerely  should  we  rejoice,  to  see  the 
lives  of  our  Poets,  and  other  eminent  writers,  composed  by 
persons  who  will  not  decline  the  language  of  Hdeliiy  and  truiii, 
v.luii  they  arc  forming  estimates  of  men’s  characters,  or  are 
deciding  on  pm  ts  of  their  conduct.  The  vices  of  men  who  have 
entertained  and  delighted  us,  will  not  then,  indeed,  he  distorted 
or  exaggerated  :  hut  tliough  every  excuse  may  he  made  for  tho 
m(ni,  that  the  case  will  admit,  his  idces  will  be  called  hv  their 
proper  name,  and  not  he  lenned  mere  fraillits  or  tnnts* 

The  following  anecdote,  taken  from  Mr.  Scott’s  NIinstreUy  of 
file  Scottish  Border,  as  it  will  [)n)bahly  he  new  to  some  of  our 
readers,  wc  cannot  dcuy  ourselves  tlie  pleasure  of  transcrib¬ 
ing. 

‘  On  the  top  of  a  hill,  near  to  Hoddom  castle,  there  is  a  square  tower, 
over  the  door  of  which  are  carved  the  figures  of  a  dove  and  a  scr|)cnt, 
and  between  them  the  word  Repentance^  whence  the  building  is  called 
the  Tuircr  of  Hipcntancc.  It  is  said,  that  Sir  it.  Steele,  while  riding 
near  this  place,  saw  a  shepherd  boy  reading  his  bible,  and  asked  liim 
“  what  he  learned  from  it  ?” — **  The  way  to  heaven,” — answered  the 
boy; — And  can  you  shew  it  to  me?”  said  Sir  Richard,  in  banter.  **  You 
must  go  by  that  Tower,” — said  the  shepherd ; — and  he  pointed  to  the 
Tower  of  Repentance.’  Vol.  I.  p.  134,  • 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  assertion  in  Vol.  T.  p.  171. 
that  **  Steele,  by  his  indulgence  in  the  plea‘?nres  of  the  bottle, 
nev«*r  became  an  object  of  (iegradution  or  ridienle,” — with  some 
ol  the  tales  of  Ills  bruti7.h  intoxication,  related  in  tbe  preceding 
pages.  Very  far  would  wc  bo,  from  censuring  unjustly  tlie 
I’Diuluct  of  liiis  extraordinarv  man  :  we  could  dwell  with  much 
Jircatcr  pleasure  on  the  splendid  parts  of  U'ls  character;  but  it 
i^ppeared  nectssaiy  to  state  ibus  clearly  our  views  of  bis  imper- 
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fcclions,  in  order  that  the  excellent,  moral  admonition  with 
uhirh  Dr.  D.  concludes  this  biographical  sketch,  may  be  fell  in 
all  its  force:  *  ’ 

.  ‘  Let  it  be  impreised.  therefore,  on  every  reader  of  liis  life,  that 
the  most  splendid  abilities,  togctlirr  with  a  pleasing  teni|)er.  a  gene- 
rous  and  a  feeling  heart,  are,  if  unaeompanied  by  well  regulated  af¬ 
fections,  and  a  due  attention  to  strict  justice  and  economy,  not  onlv 
incapable  of  producing  happiness,  but  are  even  frequently  produviivcof 
extreme  misery.’  lb.  p.  184. 

From  the  life  of  Addison,  we  select  the  following  encomium: 

•  It  is  the  lot  of  few  men  to  obtain  the  praise  they  nicrit  during  life; 
envy,  jralousy,  or  party  zeal,  too  generally  intervene  to  derogate  Irotn 
the  tame  of  him  who  aspires  »o  public  approbation.  Addison  was,  how¬ 
ever,  peculiarly  fortunate  ;  though  fi.llng  an  elevated  situation  under 
government,  though  standing  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  literature  and 
in  times  too  when  political  parties  were  uncommonly  violent,  his  moral 
and  intellectual  character  not  only  attained  the  highest  iasirc  and  applause 
but  remained  to  tb<*.  last  hour  of  his  life  unsullied  l)y  the  breath  of  taction, 
and  uiuLssailed  by  the  sltafts  of  calumny.  No  vice  of  any  kind  could  be 
attributed  to  him  ;  and  such  were  his  acknowledged  merits  and  popu¬ 
larity,  that  Swilr,  in  a  letter  to  Stella,  dated  Detober  the  I'ith,  1710, 
when  speaking  of  Addison’s  election,  which  he  observes  had  passed  easy 
and  undisputed,  adds  “  and,  1  l)elicve,  if  he  had  a  mind  to  he  chosen  king, 
he  would  hardly  be  refused.”  ’  lb.  pp.  435,  43b. 

An  investigation  of  the  di.s|>ute  betweem  l^opc  and  Addison, 
occupies  more  than  twciiLy  [)ages.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
present  the  particulars  ttf  the  evidence  adduced,  hiil  we  ac¬ 
cord  with  ilic  opinion  of  Dr.  D.  in  his  coneluding  sca- 
tence — 

*  i'rom  what  has  l»cen  now  brought  forward,  there  can  be,  I  should 
think,  no  doubt  that  the  onlif  blot  wliich  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Addison 
conceived  themselves  to  iiave  discovered  in  his  moral  chaiacler,  has  b«n 
compleaiiy  obliterated.’  lb.  p.  4b5. 

'I  he  life  of  Eustace  Hudiiell  is  related  next  to  tliat  of  Addist^n; 
and  iltc  contrast,  hoih  in  life  and  in  fleaih,  of  these  two  men, 
who  were  for  a  time  intiniatelv  conneeictl,  is  neculi.irlv  striking. 
Ol  Addison,  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  writes — 


‘  He  taught  us  how  to  live  ;  and,  oh  !  loo  high 
The  price  ot  knowledge,  taught  us  how  to  die  !’ 


Sre  in  xchat  peace  a  Christian  can  die!  were,  as  is  well 
known,  nearly  his  last  words:  hut  poor  Dtidgell,  “  his  characltr 
being  irreti  iovahly  mined,  and  feeling  no  reliance  on  tlie  mercies 
and  consolations  of  roliirion,  at  length  eame  to  the  lireadiul 
resolution  of  annihilating  at  once  his  miseries  and  his  existence. 
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The  following  sentence,  left  on  his  bureau,  was  intended  as  a 
liudicalion  of  the  rash  action — 

‘  What  Cato  did,  and  Addison  approved,  ^ 

Cannot  be  wrong.* 

«*  A  conciusioir’  says  Dr.  D.  **  totally  unfounded,  and  indi^- 
caiive  citlie  *  of  exireuie  iinlKfciliiy  or  absolute  deran^eiiiciit.*' 
Vul.  iii*  !>•  It  deinoiistiaies.  howc*vcr,  only  too  forcibly, 
the  pernicious  tendency  ot  theatrical  precedents  for  sui**ide.  if 
llic  pci  jjictrators  of  that  Ik  riid  eritnc,  expect  it  to  teriiiinatc 
(illi»  r  their  t  xIsft  NCc  or  their  nnseiiis,  how  dreadfully  must  they 
Ix'  (iisappoiated  ! 

The  Missionary  zeal  of  Dr.  Berkeley  is  peculiarly  worthy  of 
notice,  as  aHording  an  extraoidinarv  example  ot  disinterested 
henevoicnee.  After  being  promoted  it)  llic  Deanery  t)f  Deiry, 
esiMunied  at  IKX)!*  per  annum,  “he  n  ^iu;ne(l  hi.s  preferment 
to  a  propriate  the  residue  of  liis  life  to  the  iiistruetion  of  Ame¬ 
rican  youth,  upon  the  very  limited  s:\laryol  per  annum;’' 

thus  hoping  to  aeeoinplish  a  sehenie.  which  he.  had  long  mc- 
dilaU'd,  for  converting  the  American  savages,  to  (’hrisinniilv, 
bv  »r(‘anst)f  a  college  creeled  in  ilie  Isles  ot  IVrnnula.’*  \  t)l.  iii. 
p.  lid.  'I’he  relation  that  is  given  of  the  iailure  of  this  under. 
Liking  may  atford  an  useful  hint  to  those  who  i  ngage  in  mis¬ 
sionary  l.iliours,  not  to  place  their  expeclaliuns  of  eneoiiragc- 
ment  on  an  insuthciciU  1‘oundalion. 

*  Having  reached  Rhode  Island,  which  lies  nearest  to  Bermuda,  he 
thought  pneper  to  reside  u|)oii  it  for  some  time,  uiih  the  Niew  ot  pur¬ 
chasing  lands  on  the  neighbouring  continent  tor  the  sup|H)rt  of  his  college, 
deptiuling  upon  the  promise  of  government,  that  the  pnrliainentar>’  grant 
should  he  Iransmiiied  as  soon  as  he  had  eh»)sen,  and  agfml  for,  the 
iHcrssarv  quantity  of  ground.  •  he  money,  however,  was  never  paid  ; 
and,  after  two  years  fruitless  solicit. <tion,  he  had  the  mortitieation  of  being 
inforined,  through  the  Bishop  of  lauidon,  that  the  sums  arising  from 
the  s.ile  h.ad  been  diverteil  into  another  channel ;  and  iliat  upon  applica- 
cation  to  Sir  Robert  (Walpole),  he  gave,  no  encouragement  to  the  Dcan’.s 
fun  her  residence  in  America,  but  in  contideiice  advis»  d  liim  to  relin¬ 
quish  his  expectations,  and  to  return  immediately  to  Europe. 

rhus  jxTished,  through  the  lolly  and  duplicity  of  the  minister,  a 
project  which  must  ultimately  have  beiii  prodiKiive  of  incalculable 
bcnelii  to  the  new  world,  and  on  v^  hieh  its  ami.ihle  and  wortliy  author 
had  expended  the  greater  p.irl  ot  his  proiX'rly,  and  several  of  the  best 
years  of  his  life.*  lb.  p.  b8. 

Another  instance  of  ilisintcrcstcdncss  in  Dr.  Uerkcley,  then 
Bishop  oi  Cloync,  is  worthy  <)f  heu;g  universally  published. 

*  His  e])istop.il  functions  he  discharged  with  all  the  zeal  and  unwearied 
assiduity  characteristic  of  the  piimitive  ages  ol  <  hnstianity ;  and  early 
after  his  admission  to  the  Prelacy  he  termed ,  and  adhered  to,  the  reso¬ 
lution  ot  nc  ver  changing  his  see.  lemptations  were  not  wanting  to 
icduce  him  from  his  purpose ;  lor,  “  humble  and  unaspiring  as  was  the 
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iJishop  of  Cloyne,’*  observes  Mrs.  Berkeley,  ''the  E^rl  of  Chesterfield  I 
souglit  liim  out and  when,  as  a  iribule  to  cxalled  tucrit,  that  noble*  1 
man  offered  to  him  the  sec  of  Cloghcr,  where  he  was  told  he  micht  ■ 
iinmcdiatt  ly  receive  fines  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  pounds  he 
consulted  Mrs.  Berkeley,  as  having  a  family;  and,  with  lier  full  appro¬ 
bation,  not  only  declined  the  Bishopric  of  Clogher,  but  the  otfer  which 
accompanied  that  firoposoi,  of  any  other  translation  which  might  become 
fttisihle  during  Lord  Chestertield’s  administration. 

'I  he  primacy  was  vacoled  before  ilie  expiration  of  that  period.  On 
that  occasion,  the  BUliop  said  to  .Mrs.  Berkeley,  1  desire  to  add  one  j 
more  to  the  list  of.cliurchincn  who  are  evidently  de^id  to  ambition  and  ^ 
a\arice.’‘  ’  lb.  pp.  yO,  71. 

lie  would  arierwnrds,  on  account  of  the  infirm  state  of  hh  i 
health,  have  iV'^i^ned  ills  IVihliopiie,  worth  at  least  14001.  per 
annum  ;  hut  the  Kinpj,  unwiilin-;  to  lose  so  great  an  ornament  1 
t(j  the  church,  declared  tluit  Ih*.  Berkeley  should  die  a  k\hhop  * 
in  spite  of  hitnsc/f ;  and  granted  him  pei  mission  to  reside  wherever 
he  iniglil  think  proper. 

J)r.  1).  says,  “  we  are  tempted  toa^isign,  in  the  language  of 
.Mr.  l*ope,  and  with  no  suspicion  of  hyperbolical  praise, 

“  To  Berkeley,  every  virtue  under  heaven.” 

(  I'i)  be  cunlinucd.) 
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•IC  aspera  terreuty  **  not  dismayed  hy  difTicultics,”  should 
be  adopted  as  a  mol  to,  by  every  writer  who  a-pires  to  emi¬ 
nence  in  historical  composition,  do  ensure  success  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  litiualuic,  rc(|uires,  not  only  a  selection  of  autliori- 
fies  in  regard  to  facts,  hut  also  a  just  estimate  of  the  confidence 
to  wliieh  those  autlioriiios  are  intitled.  Memoranda,  however 
slight,  if  made  hy  an  attentive  ohsrrvf'r,  at  the  time  when  cer¬ 
tain  events  are  passing,  or  directly  after  their  occurrenee,  are 
4>r  greatf'r  iiuiiorlaiice  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  in  (lis- 
j'ipaiing  o!>scuiiiics  which  envelope  their  history,  than  l!»c  most 
elaborate  reasonings,  or  the  most  plausible  infen  nees,  that  in¬ 
genuity  can  propose,  a  century,  or  two,  alter  the  Uansactioub  in 
<|iJestion. 

W’  e  nerd  not  go  hovond  the  historv  of  ihc  British  islands,  lor 
t.\ain|)les  of/meiiients  whieli  perplex  tin*  judgement  and  delude 
tlie  leseandi  4.>t  the  most  sagacious.  \>  e  arc  glad  when  any 
Iresh  discovery  contributes  to  tinow  new  light  on  these  almo.'l 
tu)pekss  ob>emi»ies:  and  wc  trust,  that  the  public  may  still 
dcri\c  information  from  original  documents  wliicli  remain  in  tiic 
j>riv;itc  lepositoric.N  of  our  noble  families;  l»>r  this  species  ot  lite¬ 
rary  liberaliiy  is  not  without  its  patrons  in  the  prcicul  day. 
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Such  a  communication,  we  Imve  now  to  consiiler.  Mr.  Laiog, 
the  this  volume,  iuronns  us,  that  the  MS.  was  employed 

hv  l)avid  (Vawfunl,  Historiographer  to  Queen  -Anne,  in  compU 
ling  liiii  “  Metnoirs  ofScotland  i>ut  that  these  are  absolutely  con- 
twdieturv  to  the  MS.  from  which  they  were  prorosseclly  taken  ;  and 
that  ilie  discovery  ot*  the  original  MS.  aiVords  a  complete  dc- 
U'Clioii  ot*  the  earliest,  if  not  ot  the  most  impudent,  literary  for¬ 
gery,  ever  practised  in  Scotland.’^  Mr.  Whitaker,  as  an  advo¬ 
cate  for  the  innocence  of  Mary,  will  probably  deny  that  this  is 
the  earlit  sf  forgery  practised  in  Scotland ;  since,  if  the  letters  at¬ 
tributed  to  that  unha[»py  queen  he  genuine,  her  defence  is  deprived 
of  its  main  argument.  VVe  cannot  suppose  that  Mr.  liuing,  who 
has  taken  considerable  pains,  in  anotlier  instance,  to  convict 
Macplierson  of  forgery,  is  capahle  of  imposing  on  us  in  the 
present  case :  we  presume,  thcrelbre,  that  the  volume  before  u^ 
is  cornet  Ilf  printed  from  the  original,  now  in  the  [)ossessi(>n  of 
Lord  llelhaven;  of  which  there  is  a  transcript  in  the  Advocate’^* 
library  at  Edinburgh. 

The  editor  observes,  that  the  author  appears  to  have  been 
AKoman  ('atliolic,  and  of  the  ilainiltoii  faction;  and  his  re¬ 
luctant  Ustimony,  concerning  the  guilt  of  the  (pieen,  possesses 
tile  more  aulhoi  iiy,  as  he  is  evidently  hostile  to  hcr'opponents, 
and  attached  to  her  cause.”  Mr.  L.  miglit  have  gone  farther : 
the  author  is  not  only  a  hitter  enemy  to  the  (pieeiTs  enemies,  hut 
lie  was  certainly  of  a  cultivated  mind,  and  resident  on  thespot.  Wc 
deduce  the  first  of  these  inferences,  as  well  from  his  general  style, 
as  from  his  rarely  transgressing  the  bounds  of  decorum  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  he  adopts,  and  from  tile  liberal  spirit  wliieh  occasion¬ 
ally  appears  in  the  eliaracters  given  by  him  of  his  adversaries.  We 
inter  that  this  writer  was  resident  on  the  spot,  from  liis  minute  in- 
fonnation  on  many  particulars,  of  little  moment  to  the  general 
history  of  the  kingdom,  hut  intimately  eonneeted  with  the  city  oi* 
Ediuburgli.  Indeed  wc  suspect,  that  he  held  some  (»thcial 
situation  in  the  castle;  for  wc  find  liiin,  p.  ^.*30,  speaking  of  the 
Queen  of  England’s  “  sending  ane  arinie  with  all  their  provi¬ 
sions  for  asseging  the  castell,”  ilescrihing  the  garrison  as  on 
die  uiIki*  pail  t  so  diflident  of  anic  sic  accident  to  fall  out  agaiues 
IS,  they  would  not  give  ear  to  anie  danger  that  might  eiishew 
ibaiihy.” — Moreover,  lie  hints,  repeatedly,  at  eircuinstHnces 
a  private  nature,  siicli  as  bribes,  which  iiitluenced  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  castle;  aud  at  other  matters,  which  were  probably 
tontifled  only  to  one  who  occupied  a  situation  of  trust.  As  a 
K‘aid<*nt  in  Edinburgh,  whether  in  the  castle,  or  in  the  city,  tlic 
uUthor  recites  the  stories  current  there.  He  seems  to  have  kept  a 
juunud  of  wiiat  he  saw  or  heard;  and  his  history  extends  lium 
-lune  10,  to  August  Ci'J,  where  it  ends  abruptly  ;  but 

tile  writer  was  living  in  liiBy,  U*  uoL  later.  iiU  testimony  is  ex¬ 
press 
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press, — that  the  queen  contefiincd  her  husband.  Lord  Daruh  v,  af. 
ter  his  concern  in  the  murder  of  David  Uizio,  in  her  prescniT, 
when  she  was  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  p.T* — that  after  her  Iv- 
ing-in  and  recovery,  slu*  went  to  Jedburgh,  to  liold  justice  courts; 
where,  hearing  that  Both  well  was  hurt  in  divers  pans  of  his 
body  and  head,”  she  hazarded  her  life  to  visit  liiiii  at  tlie  ariuitage, 
performing  a  journey  of  twenty  Scotch  miles,  in  a  few  hours,  in 
the  month  of  October,  through  a  country  almost  impassable, 
and  notwitlistanding  “  her  white  palfre  y,  says  tradition,  sunk  into 
a  morjihs  in  the  way.”  The  elVects  of  this  expedition,  united  to 
vexation,  and  probably  to  a  delicate  state  of  health,  slicwcd 
themselves,  after  her  return  to  Jedburgh,  in  a  dangerous  illness: 
so  that  in  expectation  of  death,  she  made  her  confession,  &.c.  in 
a  laudable  manner,  and  with  much  energy,  and  composure  of 
mind,  according  to  the  “  catholique,  undoubtit,  trew  faith,  and 
religion.”  p.  4. — that  during  this  sickness,  her  husband,  King 
Ilarrie,”  coming  with  all  speed  from  the  west  of  Scotland,  at- 
tem[)ie(l  to  visit  her ;  “  notwithstanding  qlihairof  he  was  not 
maid  welcome  as  appertenit — but  was  evil  handlit.”  p.  (i. — tliat 
at  the  baptism  of  their  son,  [)rince  James,  at  Stilling,  in  De¬ 
cember, 

‘  Notwithstanding  of  this  great  triumph,  with  all  the  banqiietting, 
sport  and  pastyme  that  was  thair  amang  sa  noble  |x*rsonagcs :  Nathcr 
did  King  Hcnrie  cum  thair,  albtdt  he  was  in  Striviling  all  that  quhyll, 
nather  was  hr  pcrmiitit  or  requyrit  to  cum  oppinly  :  And  thairtore  he 
.addrrst  himselff  to  Glasgow,  quhair  he  became  extreme  seik,  and  his 
haiil  bodye  brak  out  in  euill  fauourit  pustullis,  be  the  force  of  young  age 
that  potrntlye  rxjx-llit  the  puifson  (^uhilk  u’as  ^iven  him  to  hnist  the  end 
if  his  (layes.  Sa  that  the  (ciueene,  whither  it  w'as  for  piltie  or  hypo- 
crisie  (I  will  not  dispute),  tuik  iorney  tow'ard  him  to  Glasgow,  and  rc- 
niaint  by  him  by  the  space  of  ten  dayes,  and  aiusit  him  to  Te  transportit 
to  Edinburgh,  (jiihair  he  was  placii  in  a  desert  ludging  near  the  wail  and 
faulxburg  of  the  town,  callit  the  kirk  of  feild,  prepairit  for  a  ivicked  in- 
tent,  as  tlie  malicious  actors  performit  w  ith  thair  j)estilant  handis,  prr- 
criving  that  the  poysouu  (}uhilk  they  hade  givin  him  did  tak  na  eftect, 
devysit  this  uiher  puq)osc.  To  lay  trains  of  gwn  powder,  about  and 
w'itlVm  the  wnllis  of  the  hous  in  great  (juantity.  Rot  first  they  come  in 
be  slight  of  take  kryis  cjuictlic  to  the  King’s  chalmcr,  quhair  he  was 
reposing  in  bed,  and  his  servand  sleeping  nar  by.  First  they  stranglit 
the  King,  and  nixl  his  servand.  'Fhey  kaist  thair  dead  boilies  out  in  a 
dezrrt  zaird  by  a  bak  dorc,  <;uhilk  they  h.ul  prepared  before,  tilt  for  the 
pur|)os«.  and  then  kendlit  thair  trainc  of  gwn  powder  (]uhlk  inHamit  the 
timber  of  the  liaill  hous  in  sic  sort,  iuid  troiiblit  sa  the  w'allis  thairof, 
tliat  gret  sianes,  of  the  lenth  of  ten  fute,  and  of  breid  five  futc,  were 
fund  distant  from  that  hous  he  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  a  myll.  "Ihii 
was  devysit  to  dcceaue  the  people,  to  make  them  belieue  that  the  hous 
and  bodies  was  rxpellit  and  demoiishit  lx*  the  chance  of  suddainc  fire, 
and  na  ut  her w ayes :  Boi  Hothw’ell  and  his  men  w  ere  se’m  neare  hand  by, 
to  the  end  the  wicket  purpose  should  not  faill  to  tak  effect.’  pp.  B,9i  I®* 

That 
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That  the  king  was  strangled,  is  denied  in  tlie  confession  of 
one  of  tile  murderers,  at  his  execution  ;  but  it  was  the  story 
current  at  the  lime  :  as  was  that  of  trains  of  guiUHiwder,  about 
the  house;  which  was  also  incorrect.  This  writer  says,  moreo¬ 
ver,  linit  l^othwell,  “  finding  himseitf  havilye  sclannderit  for  tlie 
murder, — he  advyce  of  the  t|ueene,  put  liimselff  to  the  cognition 
ut  ajury,’*  p.  il.  lie  says,  that  the  queen  interfered,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  liarl  of  (a'uox  from  accusing  Both  well,  as  he  intend¬ 
ed;  he  calls  the  jury,  which  acquitted  tliat  criminal,  partiall 
and  he  records  the  names  “  of  this  honorabill  jure,  that  all 
pairties  may  be  knawin  in  their  awin  cullors.**  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  trial  of  Bothwell  was  a  collusion,  a  mere  mock¬ 
ery  of  justice. 

The  general  belief  of  the  queen’s  criminal  connexion  with 
Bothwell,  is  positively  asserted  ;  but  it  is  not  specified,  whether 
this  eoinmenced  before  the  murder  of  King  Henry,  or  soon  af¬ 
terwards.  BothwelTs  seizure  of  her  by  her  own  consent,  the 
honours  conferred  on  him,  his  divorce  from  his  own  wife  and 
marriage  with  the  tpiecn,  and  tlie  confederacy  formed  against 
them  by  the  nobility,  arc  then  related.  The  writer  constantly 
terms  her  opponents  rebels  and  rchellions ;  nor  does  he  retrain 
from  ex[)osing  the  futility  of  their  professions.  In  short,  his 
language  proves  him  to  be  a  parlizan  of  the  (jucen ;  while  his 
narrative  implies  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  guilt  with  which 
die  has  been  charged,  as  renders  his  testimony  of  considerable 
weight  against  her.  He  well  knew,  that  she  was  threatened 
with  punishment,  for  the  murther  of  her  lawful  husband  King 
Henrye ;  p.  Qih  yet  he  takes  no  oi)[)ortunity  to  clear  her  from 
this  imputation:  on  the  contrary,  he  admits  her  “  hy[)Ocrisie’' 
ill  enticing  him  from  (ilasgow  ;  for  such  is  the  fair  amount  of 
his  language.  That  she  did  not  remove  him  to  Edinburgh  with 
good  intent,  is  clearly  the  opinion  of  our  historian. 

Such,  in  substance,  is  the  testimony  of  this  MS.  in  re- 
tcreuce  to  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  w'e  incline  to  think  that 
it  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  W'e  do  not  deny,  that  this 
piiiieess  wjis  hardly  dealt  with  in  Lngland  ;  that  she  ought 
to  have  had,  if  not  her  liberty,  at  lea>t  a  fair  trial.  tlut 
the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers,  will  admit  of  ex¬ 
tenuation,  if  it  appear  that  Mary’s  own  parlizans  were  con¬ 
scious  of  her  adultery,  and  could  not  acquit  her  of  murder; 
that  her  own  subjects,  in  her  royal  residence,  suspended  their 
alk-giance,  through  persuasion  <>t  her  guilt;  that  the  clergy  of 
her  nation  preached  publicly  against  her;  and  that  a  part  of  her 
nobility  op])osed  her  in  arms,  as  the  only  means  left  of  safety 
to  the  state. 

This  manuscript,  however,  is  useful  for  other  purposes  than 
*hut  of  elucidating  this  controverted  subject,  it  depicts,  in 

very 
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very  natural  colours,  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  the  c<\n?e-  i 
quences  of  a  debilitated  Government.  r)ismissinG,  therefore  i 
farther  remarks  on  a  question  whicii  we  do  not  wish  to  intro¬ 
duce  at  full  length,  we  shall  olfer  an  extract  or  two  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent  kind. 

'I’hal  the  queen  of  r^ngland  might  justly  endeavour  to  main-  ; 
tain  her  parly  in  Scotland,  in  opposition  to  her  euotnies,  cannot  ! 
possibly  be  doubted.  \Vc  reau  that  the  king  of  France  “sent 

sum  pnjvision  of  bullcitis  and  gun  powder,”  p.  lOo.  and  that 
**  the  king  of  Spain,  on  tlie  utber  ]>aiTt,  sent  sum  gold  for  the 
W'aging  soiddiours,  six  hundrethe  fync  hagbiittis,  six  hundrclhe 
murreonis,  six  hundrethe  corslettis,  and  thric  thowsand  pickes, 
together  with  scuen  peecc  of  urdinaunce,  and  great  quantitvc  of 
gun  pulder,”  p.  lOO.  ('an  there,  tlien,  he  any  wonder  that  l'iiz;i. 
belli  aK'o  should  Support  her  friends  with  military  assistance ;  or 
that  site  should  occasionally  treat  her  prevarieating  captive  with 
liarsliness  ? 

V\^e  transrrlhe  a  melancholy,  but  very  natural,  description 
of  such  uns(*llled  times. 

^  Heir  the  mater  began  at  sic  strvfic,  that  the  hnill  rcalme  of  Scot¬ 
land  was  sa  devydit  in  factiones  that  it  was  hard  !i)r  onie  ]x*aceabill  man, 
as  he  redd  out  the  hir  wiiy,  to  profes  himselfl'  opinly  ather  to  be  a  favo¬ 
rer  of  the  King  or  Uueenr.  All  the  people  wi  re  cassin  sa  louse,  and 
were  become  of  sic  dissoUiit  myndis  and  actiones,  that  nane  was  in, ac¬ 
count  hot  he  that  waM  ather  kill  or  ryve  his  nybour.  All  gude  pollice 
and  law^,  iustice,  and  equiety  was  burict,  as  it  becumes  for  the  maist 
pairt  of  all  comnioiuvealihes,  yt  a  even  of  the  private  families,  that  when 
atlicr  of  tliame  are  destitutt  of  thair  lawfoll  and  ordinar  held  or  gouer- 
nor,  ilk  priuat  persoun  rewles  as  he  list,  or  may  perforce,  for  liis  awio 
prcfcrnicut  and  comiuoditie,  without  regaird  of  right  or  reasi>un.’ 

pp.  81,  85. 

*  Thair  souKl  ye  hnuc  sein  almalst  the  vme  againes  tlie  father,  and  the 
brother  againes  the  brother,  sum  for  mearc  defence  of  lavvtull  p>weris, 
iilheris  for  gair.e,  to  espye.  (pihat  tho  aduersar  were,  iloing,  to  (jnhonic  lit 
inaivl  himsrltf  sumcpdiit  familiar,  and  the  iiiliabitants  of  the  gude  loun 
na  farr  divydit  in  myndis,  that  the  spairt  not  to  cum  againes  iitiicr  in  op- 
pin  hostilitic,  as  it  hade  beiu  againcs  auo  forrainc  and  auld  encmie.’ 

pp.  121. 

The  followin'' cNinict  (Icscribcs  tlic  coiidiu'l  of  tlie  cliTSV  ; 

‘  As  thir  tcmporall  hvrds  were  thus  obstinat  againcs  the  authorctie  of 
the.  Uueenr,  and  the.se  hir  Licuteniunts  foir^aids  in  hir  place:  Savvas 
file,  spirilualitye,  (juha  almai.st  iiaillilyo  hade  conjoynit  thair  opiniones 
witli  Iiir  .adiicrsais  in  sick  sort,  that  thai  were  not  only  cMiUenlit  priuclye 
to  haue  bi*in  hir  enemies,  hot  wald  ah(v  dev  ulgat  thair  myndis  to  the 
propV. 

*  I'or  brst,  Joh.nne  Knox,  elireff  preaehor  at  l!dinburgh,  at  the  end 
of  his  sermone  K-itig  rem.irkit  to  haue  pravit  for  diners  forraine  princes, 
and  for  the  young  King  of  Scotland,  hade  umlitii  to  pray  for  his  ordi- 
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tjr  princes  Quecne  Marie,  for  the  quliilk  he  was  rduiikit  he  a  \vr)’ttlng 
upoun  his  durr,  and  he  not  willing  to  obscure  at  her  his  will  or 
litt  ill  that  mater,  answerit  publicklye  in  the  kirkc  the  next  convenient 
rrmoiu*  daye,  that  shoe  nather  was,  is,  or  should  be  his  Soveraine,  and 
ibcrefoir  he  was  not  addebtit  to  pray  tbr  hir.  rhairefter  tlie  haill  mi- 
rkicry  convenit,  and  thair  it  was  concludit,  that  at  na  tyme  aiming 
shoe  should  be  prayit  tor  as  uiuvorthie  of  sick  a  benefect,  <]iihairin  they 
iMnstnntlye  perseurit,  that  nather  persuasioun  or  reasoun  could  induct 
ihaaic  to  the  contrarie.’  pp.  112,  113,  114. 

It  is  true,  that,  amidst  the  din  of  war,  ami  the  tumult  of  con- 
fikling  parties,  w  hose  “  tender  mercies  were  cruel,”  we  can  here 
and  there  distinguish  a  man  of  liunianity,  niid  none  more  ho- 
uaurably  than  Adam  (jordoun,  Lieutenant  in  the  north  for  llie 
queen.  Having  taken  hy  surprise  lyO  gentlemen  of  the  oppo- 
liie  parly,  he  treated  them  in  a  manner  worthy  of  being  iini- 
laU'd  l»y  every  coiupicror. 

*  Then  he  cawsit  bring  all  the  prcasonerls  befoir  Iiim,  and  spake  unto 
thamc  on  this  manner.  Gude  contreymen,  yc  knaw'  that  all  victorie 
lyrsin  the  hand  of  God,  to  w  hais  holy  name,  be  all  hiud,  praise,  and  lio- 
nor  for  eucr.  And  allx*it  yc  be  now  under  the  will  of  your  adiiersar, 
yit  rather  inercie  nor  vengeance  does  bee  um  a  Christian.  For  albeit  ye 
hiiie  thir  dayes  by  gaiic  stublmrnly  rcsistit  to  (be  Queene’s  Maiestic’s 
bwfull  pouer,  and  me  hir  Licuteiincnt,  I  will  not  u.sc  onie  seuciity 
againes  you  at  this  tyme,  tor  one  euill  example  otVeril  unto  me  be  tlic 
tyiannic  usit  be  the  Regent.  Hut  lie  yc  contrare,  I  will  offer  you  all  hn- 
maiiitye  that  I  may,  provvding  that  fra  this  day  furthe,  ye  w  ill  behaue 
yourselnes  as  dewiicful  subjects  to  the  Qacene,  and  neuer  cum  in  liic 
centrare :  (juhilk  1  beseek  you  to  do,  and  jiromeis  this  unto  me,  as  yc 
will  answer  to  God.  And  they  all,  with  a  joyful  voyce  and  cheerful 
countenance,  be  balding  up  thair  handis,  promittit  faithfullie  to  do  that, 
and  presenihc  ilk  anc  ot  ihame  promittit  to  l>c  gude  for  uthcris,  be  thair 
^b.>ciipiioancs  then  maid  :  and  so  he  demitlil  ihamc  Irccly.’ 

pp.  1/2.  i;3. 

Very  important  lessons,  even  to  private*  life,  arc  Uiught  hy 
the  iiistoi  V  of  the  Scottish  queen  :  the  ’  personal  beauty  of 
L)r(l  Dariilcv  dazzled  her  eve,  and  rendered  lier  insetisihle 
to  the  d.'lieiencies  of  his  understanding.  He  who  is  n  hahbler, 
and  volatile,  has  all  the  chances  of  life  against  him,  w  hat¬ 
ever  he  his  situation  ;  hut  if  he  he  exalted  in  rank,  vain  of  his 
person,  and  flattered  hy  heauty,  the  errors  of  his  character  w  ill  be 
the  more  hazardous  and  the  more  notorious.  Had  Darnlev  been 
toild  instead  of  arrogant,  and  wary  instead  of  confident,  his  un- 
r<a>oriah!(*  jealoii.sy  would  not  have  murdered  David  Uizio  at 
the  feet  of  the  pregnant  (jueen,  thereby  eiuiangeriiig  her  life, 
that  of  her  offspring.  Had  he  been  alfeclionate  and  con- 
(whii'h  is  generally  doubted)  he  might  have  been  hap¬ 
py  as  a  husband,  and  powerful  as  a  sovereign.  (Jnee  lie  pos- 
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sesscd  tlie  afTections  of  the  queen,  hfit  his  conduct,  alicuated  | 
them  from  him.  He  practised  deceit,  and  ensnared  br  I 
deception ;  he  patronized  assassination,  and  he  died  hv  as-  | 
Siissins.  If  Mary  had  heen  inure  tjuardeci  in  her  tempter  and  I 
conduct,  sovereign  over  hciseli,  and  therefore  IcSs  ilattered  Iv 
sovereignty  over  oilier^,  she  would  either  have  avoided  the 
catastrophe  which  iK'.el  her,  or  would  Imve  excited  uinnix- 
ed  pity  and  regret:  hut,  if  she  was  guilty  of  adultcrv  she  well 
dest  i  ved  iinpi  isoninent ;  and  if  of  murder,  the  axe  ancf  the  block 
were  no  more  than  a  merited  retribution.  Hothwell,  too,  the 
prinu*  mover  of  these  bloody  deeds,  and  for  whose  advanceinont 
lliey  were  perpetrated,  enjoyed  his  exaltation  hut  a  lew  davs. 

He  was  then  abandoned  by  his  royal  wife,  exiled  from  his  coun¬ 
try,  hnprisoned  in  Norway,  and  there  died  insane* 

Are  not  these  instances  of  retributive  justice,  of  that  unseen 
hand,  which  strikes  when,  and  as,  it  pleases?  Are  they  not 
demonstrations  of  tlnit  vigilance  from  which  no  scertry  cmi 
hide,  of  that  power  from  which  no  elevation  can  protect  ?  It  ' 
these  inferences  should  strike  our  readers,  as  stroniilv  as  they 
do  ourselves,  they  will  not  contemn  the  lessons  which  intiy  he 
learned  from  tlie  history  of  the  beautiful  aiid  unfortunate  Mary 
Qu(‘en  of  Scots. 


Art.  VH.  7'hc  H is  ton/  of  Smtland,  from  tlie  Union  of  the  Crow'iis  on 
the  Accession  of  James  Vi.  to  the  Throne  of  England,  to  the  Union  of 
the  Kingdoms  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Second  Edition.  NNiih 
a  Preliminary  Dissertation  on  the  Participation  of  Mary  Queen  of 
.Scots  in  the  Murder  of  Darnley.  By  Malcoiin  Laing,  Esq.  Jii  Four 
V  olumes,  pp.  18J8.  Price  ll.  l(js.  1804.  Edinburgh,  Constable 
and  Co. ;  l>oiulon,  Mawman. 

1)1*' 1 1  f' l>  as  a  whole,  and  as  comprised  in  four  volumes, 

^  ibis  work  lia.s  a  very  strikiui;  defect,  wliicii  is,  that  tiie  lirsl 
two  volumes  have  little  or  no  louncxiou  with  tiic  latter;  but, 
an  extensive,  and  lii  the  reader  a  mortifying,  cluism  intervenes 
l)etween  them.  An  inlrodneioiy  chapter  or  two  would  have 
been  well  bestowed  in  staling  the  general  hisiorv  oi  the  retor- 
ination  trom  p()[K‘iy,  previi»iis  to  the  aeeesMon  oi  Alary,  and  its 
progress  timing  lier  n  ign  ;  fi»getner  with  tlie  slate  of  pailicii, 
and  the  eluiraeier  of  the  Scottish  nation,  under  the  government 
of  James,  and  before  his  accession  to  tlte  laighsh  throne.  .Vs 
these  four  volumes  rather  com  prist*  two  works  than  one,  we  shall 
tlivide  onr  remarks  on  them  actonlingly. 

The  lirsl  two  volumes  eoiuain  Mr.  Eaing’s  dissertation  on 
the  guilt  of  Mary,  with  his  prooi’s  in  support  oi  his  opinion. 
Our  Idiegoing  article  has  pretty  muelt  antieij»au*<l  what  we  iniglit 
have  said  on  ^»ome  |»aris  of  this  performance,  which  appears  to 
us  to  be  less  a  dissertation,  or  pure  and  simple  iiujiiiry  into  tacts,  i 
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iliaa  Q  pleading  on  tliat  side  of  the  question  which  the  author 
Ills  undertaken  to  su^q^rt.  It  proceeds  under  a  manifest  afv- 
pfcbension  of  opposition;  against  which  it  sonieuincs  guards 
i)f  omission,  sometimes  by  admission.  The  use  of  triumphant^ 
lad  of  sarcastic  language,  also,  implies  that  a  retort ^  whether 
(ourieous,  or  discourteous,  was  pretty  strongly  in  the  writer’s  imar  . 
gination. 

Tlie  author  investigates,  l.The  facts  which  preceded,  2.  those 
which  succeeded,  the  murder  of  Darnley;  3.  The  conferences  at 
York  and  Westminster ;  4. The  letters  of  Mary ;  5.  The  sonnets; 
h.  Tlie  contracts  of  marriage ;  7-  The  confessions  of  the  accom* 
plices.  We  shall  not  follow  him  through  these  enquiries:  they 
coutain  a  number  of  curious  and  minute  particulars,  most  ol' 
them  derived  from  fonner  writers,  with  a  few  additional  pa¬ 
pers,  for  whicli  we  commend  the  industry  of  the  compiler.  Wc 
cannot,  however,  .but  wish,  that  he  had  given  us  in  his  map  a 
krgei  portion  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh;  for  iiad  wc  not  pos¬ 
sessed  some  knowledge  of  that  capital,  and  had  a  general  map 
of  it  before  us,  several  parts  of  the  narrative  would  have  been 
unintelligible. 

Our  readers  are  apprised  of  our  sentiments  on  the  main  ques¬ 
tion  which  has  been  so  long  in  debate.  We  cannot  acquit  Mary ; 
but  we  arc  unwilling  to  pus1i  to  the  utmost  the  ed'ect  ot  those  ar¬ 
guments  which  are  brought  to  prove  her  guilty.  This  is  not  the 
only  cause,  in  which  vehement  pleading  has  overshot  its  mark  ;  in 
thifli,  if  an  advocate  had  attempted  less,  he  would  have  proved 
more.  A  prominent  insUmcc  of  this  disposition  occurs  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Mr.  L.’s  Dissertation,  p.  17.  Crawfurd’s  MS.  as 
we  have  seen,  mentions  the  journey  of  the  queen  from  Jedburgh 
to  visit  Bothwcll,  at  an  unseemly,  and  unseasonable  period ;  a 
joomey  of  tieent^  miles,  which  might  have  been  thought  quite 
enough  to  demonstrate  her  attachment  to  him :  but  Mr.  L.  hiid- 
ing  in  Murray’s  Diary,  that  the  queen  hi\d  previously  left  Jctl- 
bnrgh  for  Borthwick,  inclines  to  think  her  journey  was  **  from 
Borthwick  to  the  Hermitage,  and  back  again  to  Jedburgh,  of 
"wre  than  sixty  mtlesy  That  one  of  these  accounts  must  be  erro¬ 
neous,  we  admit;  but  why  should  the  severest  supposition  be 
^pted  as  the  most  probable  ? 

In  murder,  says  tlie  English  law,  all  are  principals :  but  we 
Wight  not  to  try  Mary  by  the  English  law ;  let  her  have  every 
advantage  derivable  from  the  constitution  of  her  own  country, 
and  let  every  plea  in  her  favour  be  impartmlly  accepted.  If  wc 
could  discover  what  reasons  might  influence  her  conduct,  it  is 
[Visible  that  we  should  extend  our  ch&'fity,  when  judging  of 
‘‘Cr  motives ;  though  we  could  not  withhold  our  condemnation, 
*kfn  deciding  on  her  actions.  VVe  should  consider,  that  Mary 
both  a  woman  and  queen :  as  the  first,  she  possessed  the 
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usual  feelings  of  her  sex  ;  as  the  latter,  she  must  have  depended 
on  the  opinion  and  advice  of  her  counsellors.  I'he  assassiwui^ju  | 
of  Lord  Darnicy  was  not  the  guilt  of  Mar}’,  or  of  itothweli,  ^ 
only  :  it  was  the  deed  of  a  party ;  it  was  promoted,  jis  neces* 
sary  by  many,  among  whom  a  dignified  ecclesiastic,  and  soint 
eminent  lay  characters,  appear.  Is  it  iinprobidde,  tliat  Marv’s 
confidence  in  the  opinion  of  certain,  at  least,  of  these  adviber«> 
might  diminish  her  reluctance  to  the  crime  ? 

it  is  true,  that  the  mere  idea  of  a  tribunal,  whose  impervious 
recess  disposes  of  the  characters,  the  pro|K‘rtics,  and  the  lives 
of  individuals,  excites  horr(»r  in  the  breast  of  Britons.  Never¬ 
theless,  those  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  secret  history 
of  other  governments,  well  know,  that  statesmen  are  not  alwavs 
averse  from  the  private  execution  of  that  justice,  the  publicity  of 
which,  though  it  9ught  to  be  public,  is  rendered  inconvenient 
by  times  and  circumstances.  He  may  insist  that  every  party, 
without  exception  of  rank,  who  has  coimnitted  crime,  should 
•answer  for  that  crime  to  his  country ^  in  the  open  face  of  day ;  VH 
w  c  recollect  that  the  Duke  of  (iuise  was,  as  a  pimishincut,  assas¬ 
sinated,  by  order  of  that  king  into  whose  [)resence  lie  wasap- 
pioaching :  and  that,  to  the  Czar  Alexis  was  administered,  by  ad. 
vice  of  the  council  of  state,  to  his  father,  tiiat  draught,  which  was. 
in  fact,  the  instrument  of  his  execution.  I’he  unsettled  state  of 


.S’otland,  and  the  violence  of  its  parties,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  |  ^ 
render  but  too  probable  the  conjecture,  that,  the  necessity  of  j 
Darnley’s  death  being  admitted,  the  mode  of  effecting  it  would  j, 
occasion  little  hesitation  :  and  tltose  who  tliought  him  guilty  of  [ 
over-ruling  the  queen  in  affairs  of  state,  and  of  plotting  for  the  ^ 
grasp  of  sovereign  power,  might  tiiink  themselves  justiHed  in  j 
advising  his  punishment,  by  whatever  means.  It  is  very  credi-  ^ 
ble,  also,  that  the  personal  danger  to  which  the  queen  had  lieen  ^ 
exposed  at  the  time  of  Rizzio^s  murder,  was  not  the  only  one  to  ^ 
which  her  husband  w.as  accessory,  though  not  of  a  nature  to  be  j, 
divulged:  and  hence  might  arise  her  so  frequent,  and  so  earnest,  ^ 
eiilreaiies,  for  a  personal  interview  w  ith  Klizabelh  ;  on  whom  her 
re[)resentalion  could  scarcely  have  failed  of  making  considerable  i  ^ 
impression.  These  hints  are  not  meant  to  extenuate  the  criir.e 
oi'  murder  (of  that  madness  we  shall  not  be  thought  capable),  but  ^ 
to  exhibit  Party  in  its  true  colours.  I  [ 

Popular  reports,  or  opinions,  can  never  be  accepted  as  au*  I  ^ 
ihority  for  critical  judgement;  much  less  can  any  stress  be  laid  |  ^ 
on  jKH'iical  imaginations.  .Yet  we  cannot  avoid  remarking,  by  1  ^ 
way  of  reference,  not  of  argument,  that  the  public  opinion  |  ^ 
ot  her  own  country  admitted  the  guilt  of  Mary,  whence  it  \  ^ 
iiiiist  quickly  find  its  w'ay  to  England :  and  that,  unknown  to  j  ^ 
himself,  Mr.  luting  appears  to  us  to  have  disclosed  the  ori^n  ;  ^ 

<*t  Shakespeare’s  Lady  Macbeth,  a  character  which  has  hitherto 
l)ren  considered  as  the  creaiiun  of  his  own  brain.”  lo  say  i 

nothini;  ^ 
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nolhiiiff  of  witchcraft,  which  is  the  very  sonl  of  Slmkespeare’s 
Jrageniy,  and  which  was  attributed  to  Bothwell,  we  might 
observe,  that  as  l^idy  Macbeth  prompts  her  husband  to  his  fell 

1  her  letters ;  as  ~ 
the  night  of  the 


mrposesj  so  did  Mary  prompt  Bothuell  in 
iiacboth  give's  a  feast  to  her  servants  on  tlie  night  ot  the  mur- 
ler,  so  did  Mary ;  as  Lady  Macbeth  takes  advantage  of  the 

so  clid  Marv. 


king’s  residence  in  her  house,  to  murder  him 
We  might  quote  Banquo’s  remark — 

'  The  near  in  Hood,  ike  nearer  Moody. 

- : — : — King,  C’awdof,  Glamis,  all 

As  the  weird  women  promised :  but  I  fear 
Thou  plQy\tst  most  foully  for  it*  ■ 

Nor  is  that  of  Macbeth  to  be  overlooked, 

‘  She  (tlie  Queen)  should  have  died  hereafter* 

hi  short,  if  the  deatii  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  is  understood  to  be 
illuded  to,  and  described,  in  one  part  of  this  drama,  it  is,  at  least, 
possible,  that  other  historical  facts  m«'\y  be  alluded  to,  in  other 
pnrts  of  it :  and  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the  scene  of  it  is 
in  Scotland. 

Mr.  L.  s  second  volume  contains  the  judicial  depositioiw  and 
confessions  of  the  accomplices;  also  the  letters,  and  the  sonnets, 
of  Mary.  The  authenticity  of  these  is  denied  by  the  advocates 
of  the  queen,  and  much  of  their  argument  depends  on  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Mr.  L.  exerts  his  abilities  to  establish  their  authority  and 
integrity.  Some  of  his  remarks  are  shrewd  ;  and  come  naturally 
from  a  professional  man,  who,  by  his  habits  of  life,  jxnd  course 
of  study,  must  be  better  qualitied  than  most  others,  to  decide  ori 
their  character.  A  professor  of  Scottish  law  ought  to  judge 
correctly  on  Scottish  law  papers :  and  if  the  depositions  only  be 
admitted,  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  queen  may  easily  be 
decided  by  them.  Had  notour  pity  been  excited  by  the  sutTer- 
ings  of  the  fair  prisoner,  would  these  have  been  suspected  of 
forgery?  There  are  difbculiies  on  both  sides: -but,  if  papers, 
purporting  to  be  judicial  documents,  arc  forgeries,  whose  pro¬ 
perty  can  be  deemed  secure  ? 

^Ve  must  acknowledge  that  we  are  the  more  perplexed  on  this 
subject,  by  having  once  seen* a  leading  advocate  at  the  Scottish, 
har,  wlicii  describing  the  contents  ot  an  important  paper,  and 
Vehemently  urging  their  authority,  stopped  in  the  career  of  his 
eloquence,  by  the  desire  of  the  court  to  inspect  this  paper :  when 
alas!  this  document  had  cither  disappeared,  or  never  had  existed; 
aud  the  cause  was  dismissed  with  indignation.  The  character  of 
^he  advocates,  on  both  sides,  was  above  suspicion :  but  what 
could  be  thought  of  those,  whose  duty  it  was  to  procure,  and 
^0  arrange  the  evidence 

thiuk  it  likely,  that  a  reply,  and  perhaps  a  rejoinder,  may  be 
I  .i  \i  ^  preparing 
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preparing  in  this  cause ;  and  we  shall  neither  anticipate  nor  pre¬ 
judge  them :  but  wc  may  remark,  by  way  of  caution,  that  that  con- 
Uover^y  is  illiberal,  which  requires  the  support  of  personal  abusi-  i 
or  of  party  spirit.  Neither  aspersions  of  adversaries  as  knaves  and 
bloekneads,  neither  ill-natured  sarcasms,  nor  malignant  wi«i. 
cisms,  can  pass  for  proofs  in  a  court  of  review.  They  may  raise 
prejudices,  but  they  never  etTecl  conviction. 

If  writers  would  equitably  endeavour  to  discover  the  truth  of 
facts,  rather  than  to  overwhelm  their  adversaries  with  confusion, 
they  would  more  frequently  accomplish  every  pur|>ose  whirii 
they  ought  to  propose:  and  greater  contidence  might  be  placed  in 
their  representations.  For  our  parts,  w’e  think  that  various  ques¬ 
tions,  w  hether  historical  or  others,  may  be  so  intricate  and  |)er- 
plexing,  or  so  obscure  and  dubious,  that  difl'erent  opinions  mav 
l)€  formed  concerning  them,  and  yet  the  parties,  who  hold  either 
opinion,  may  not  deserve  to  be  censured  jis  rebels  and  traitors, 
or  execrated  and  anathematized,  as  arch-heretics,  nialiguanli, 
and  Jacobins. 

(To  be  contimed.) 

I 


Art.  VIII.  Travels  in  FMrope,  Asia  Minor Arahln.  By  J.  Griffiths, 

M.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  of 
several  Foreign  Literary  Societies.  4to.  pp.  41().  Price  ll.  11s.  6d. 
Cadell  and  Davies.  1805. 

^URIOSITY  occupies  a  distinguished  place  in  the  human 
^  character.  The  car  listens  with  eagerness;  the  eye  ex¬ 
plores  with  avidity;  the  mind  forms  opinions:  and  this  dis¬ 
position  aecompauies  us  from  childhood  to  manhood,  from 
maturity  to  old  age;  retaining  its  force,  even  during  the 
decline  of  our  corporeal  and  intellectual  faculties.  It  is 
one  of  those  universal  characters  which  appertain  to  om 
species;  which  denote  an  identity  of  origin,  and  mani¬ 
fest  ilie  consanguinity  of  the  whole  race.  This  contributes  to 
account  for  that  interest  with  which  books  of  travels  arc 
generally  perused.  They  introduce  to  our  acquaintance  our 
fellow-men,  whose  lot  is  cast  in  dilVerent  regions  of  the  globe: 
and  whether  they  be  esteemed  our  superiors  or  inferiors,  their 
opinions,  their  practices,  their  resources,  and  their  habits  ol  I 
lile,  when  well  described,  are  so  many  gratifications  to  om 
curiosity.  Mind  also  difi'ers  from  matter,  in  that  the  more  it  is 
improved  by  cultivation,  the  more  it  expands,  the  stronger  arc  I 
its  wishes  for  knowledge  and  information,  and  its  capacities  for 
enjoyment  arc  invigorated :  its  desires  are  multiplied,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  Its  opportunities  of  gratifying  them.  It  is  no  won* 
tier,  tliercfore,  when  this  active  disposition  may  be  satisfied 
without  ineonvenience  or  hazard,  either  to  person  or  property, 

--wheu 
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^wbcn  the  imagination  may  be  transported  to  remote  coun* 
tries,  though  the  person  continues  stationary  and  at  home^ — 
that  books,  which  possess  these  fascinating  properties,  should 
not  only  be  esteemed  interesting,  but  should  even  become  fa¬ 
vourites.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  information  im¬ 
parted  by  travellers,  cun  be  obtained  from  no  other  source ;  and 
that  those  observations  which  have  escaped  one  traveller,  may  bo 
made  by  another ;  so  that  the  reader  is  prepared  by  expectation 
to  meet  with  novelty,  or  at  least  with  variety,  in  publications 
of  this  kind,  notwithstanding  the  anticipations  of  preceding 
writers. 

With  these  prepossessions,  we  opened  Dr.  Griffiths’s  volume. 
He  left  Ijondon  for  the  Mediterranean,  in  June  1785.  In 
the  cour»<,*  of  a  voyage,  not  distinguished  by  any  very  striking 
events, '  he  visited  Nice,  Genoa,  and  Leghorn.  Thence  he 
took  his  departure  for  Smyrna ;  where  he  arrived  in  safety,  and 
staid  a  month.  From  Smyrna,  he  visited  Constantinople ;  on 
which  city,  and  some  of  the  maxims  of  government  adopt¬ 
ed  by  its  Turkish  rulers,  we  have  his  remarks.  Joining  the 
suite  of  le  Comte  do  Choiseul  Gouffier,  when  he  had  a  pub¬ 
lic  audience  of  the  Sultaun  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
hi^  credentials,  our  traveller  entered  the  courts  of  the  Sera¬ 
glio,  to  the  third  gate.  He  also  procured  opportunities  of  in¬ 
specting  the  grand  mosque  of  Sancta  Sophia,  which  he  de¬ 
scribes,  together  with  various  antiquities  extant  in  this  city. 
From  Constantinople,  he  returned  to  Smyrna ;  visiting  in  his  pas¬ 
sage  the  Troad,  alsoTenedos,  Mitylcnc,  Scio,  and  other  Greek 
islands.  After  a  while,  he  quitted  Smyrna  for  Aleppo;  and  made 
this  journey  overland  (which  is  not  very  customary)  by  the  route 
oflconiuin.  Of  Aleppo,  wc  have  sundry  particulars ;  and  wefind 
<»ur  author,  after  six  months  residence  there,  engaged  by  a  friend, 
whose  name  he  very  properly  conceals,  to  cross  the  desert  to 
Bussorah,  at  the  highly  dangerous  and  sultry  si‘ason  of  Mid¬ 
summer.  I’he  attempt  proved  fatal  to  his  fellow  traveller,  the 
state  of  whose  att’airs  cxitctcd  this  hazardous  undertaking:  but 
tiie  Doctor  escaped,  and  pursued  his  journey  to  India,  where  the 
present  volume  loaves  him.  A  second  publication,  comprising 
the  author’s  remarks  on  India,  wlicre  he  had  more  time,  and 
hotter  opportunities  for  observation,  is  proposed  to  be  published. 
‘Such  is  the  general  outline  of  this  work,  which  we  shall  not  mi¬ 
nutely  analyse.  As  a  medical  man,  the  Doctor’s  omission  of 
>ome  minor  particulars,  such  as  dates,  rather  surprises  us ;  ;uid 
it  is  a  real  injury  to  his  work. 

We  pass  over  the  preceding  parts  of  his  voyage,  to  meet 
Dr.  Griffiths,  at  once,  in  Constantinople.  The  politics  of  the 
Divan,  he  found  preponderating  greatly  in  favour  of  France. 
For  this  prevalence,  he  assigns  reasons :  and  he  regards  the  pro- 
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jcct  ftgainst  our  Indian  empire,  of  which  Bonaparte  aften^'ardi  i 
attempted  the  execution  by  seizing  on  Egypt,  as  already  formed  1 
at  that  time,  lie  apprehends,  too,  that  this  plan  is  not  abandon-  ! 
ed,  even  ut  present:  | 

Ourtnivoller  <loes  not  think  the  Mosque  of  Sancta  Sophia, equal  1 
to  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  or  St.  Paul’s  at  London.  It  is  not  ^o  ditV  ^ 
cult  of  2u^*eess  as  is  generally  believed.  A  sequin  or  two,  offered 
through  tlie  nu'dium  of  any  ambassadors  janissary,  to  tlie  door 
keeper,  removes  all  difficulties,  and  silences  the  conscientious  scru-  i 
pies  of  these  disciples  of  Mahommed,  who,  at  an  unfrequented  L 
hour,  will  admit,  upon  such  terms,  the  pollution  of  their  temple.” 
'Jlic  plate,  given  as  a  view  of  this  building,  is  taken  from  a 
situation  so  ill  chosen,  that  it  bids  defiance  to  eveiy*  idea  of  . 
symmetry,  or  beauty ;  but,  another,  of  the  Mosfjue  of  Sultaiui  1 
Ahmed,  exhibits  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  Turkish  arclii- 
lecture.  ’I'hc  general  view  of  Constantinople,  is  inferior  to  many 
tliat  wc  have  seen. 

The  dances  of  the  Dt  rvishes,  called  Mcrclcrvahs,  did  not  fail  1 
of  engaging  the  Doctor’s  attention,  as  they  may  be  seen  at  the  ; 
time  of  their  devotional  exercises,  on  priying  a  piastre  or  two  for 
admittance. 

*  The  ceremony  btrgan  by  a  number  of  the  brothers  seating  them- 
selves  in  a  circle  ;  then  a  dervish,  repeating  sentences  from  the  Koran, 
.walked  round  w  ithin  the  circle,  ‘and  by  degrees  increasing  his  steps,  at  I 
length  w’hirled  with  a  velocity  scarcely  credible:  four  others  at  this  time 
joined  the  exercise  ;  and  all  were  equally  zealous  in  their  endeavours  to 
support  this  lat)oriou5  motion  as  long  as  their  strength  permitted  it.  In 
rather  less  than  an  hour  the  three  liad  fallen,  and  the  exercise  closed. 
About  fifty  l  urks  attended  as  visitors,  who  beheld  the  exertions  of  the 
dervishes  witJi  the  utmost  seriousness  and  solemnity.’  pp.  9^,  97* 

The  manner  of  admission  into  this  society  is  given  afterwards, 
when  our  author  artives  at  Iconium.  11c  also  describes  ano¬ 
ther  order  of  .Mahommcdaii  devotees,  whose  public  ceremonies 
continue  tor  three  hours;  consisting  of 

'  Processions,  singing,  balancing  their  bodies  backwards  and  forwards, 
the  right  foot  tn  ing  fixed,  and  the  left  opjwsed  to  the  alternate  motions 
of  the  body,  obsening,  all  of  them,  great  precision  and  regularity. 
While  they  are  thus  engaged,  some  cry  out,  Jahallah  !  others,  Jah~Uoo, 
some  sigh  and  groan,  others  weep;  and  all  appear,  with  their  eyes  shut, 
under  violent  agitation.  After  certain  pauses,  they  march  round  the 
ball  w  ith  a  ^low  step,  striking  the  ground  occasionally  with  the  right 
^oot,  and  sometimes  jumping  all  together.  During  this  time  ilahets 
(hymns)  arc  sung;  the  crie.s  and  bowlings  of  the  performers  arc  in- 
freased,  as  well  as  their  movements;  and  at  the  moment  they  appear  to 
be  falllne  down  from  weakness  apd  fatigue,  the  Schalk  himself  rushes  in 
among  them,  and  urges  by  his  example  the  wliole  company  to  accelerate 
(heir  ertbrts,  till  they  appt'ar  in  a  manner  exhausted.  In  a  recess  in  the 
wall,  near  tlie  seat  of  the  Schalk,  cutlasses,  and  other  sharp  pointed  in- 
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itrumentJ,  arc  suspended.  Two  of  the  dervishes,  as  soon  as  the  fifth 
loeoc  commences,  take  down  eight  or  ten  of  tliesc  instruments,  and 
ifter  making  them  red  hot,  present  them  to  the  superior,  who,  r^at- 

Rufayc 


ing  a  tew  prayers,  and  invoking  Schaik  Ahmed  Rufayee,  the  founder  of 


(his  sect,  blows  upon  the  heated  iron,  carries  them  lightly  to  his  mouth, 
afld  the  n  delivers  them  to  those  who  most  vehemently  demand  them.  It 
is  at  this  instant  that  these  fanatics  appear  transported  with  enthusiastic 
jojr:  they  seize  the  irons,  look  upon  them  with 'expressive  tenderness, 
lick  them  with  their  tongues,  bite  them  repeatedly,'  and  at  length  extin¬ 
guish  them  in  their  mou  Jis !  Those  w’ho  cannot  procure  any  of  the  red- 
hot  instruments  grasp  the  cutlasses  with  fury,  and  wound  themselves  in 
the  side,  arms,  or  legs.  Some  support  these  tortures  without  any  ex¬ 
pression  of  pain :  others  sink  under  them,  and  these  are  visited  by  the 
Shaick,  who  anoints  them  with  saliva,  recites  prayers  over  them,  and 
promises  a  speedy  recovery,  which,  they  say,  obliterates  every  vestige  of 
their  wounds  in  twenty-four  hours.  Thcic  red-hot  instruments  ilicy 
call  gaol — a  rose.*  pp.  282—28(3. 

And  this  madness,  like  tliat  of  Biial’s  priests  in  the  Old 
Testament,  is  called  devotion,  religious  worsiiip  I  Can  a 
stronger  misapplication  of  terms  be  imagined?  What  lias 
it,  in  common  with  the  genuine  dictates,  even  of  natural  rer 
ligion  ?  In  what  does  it  resemble  that  intercourse  between 
Ood  and  man,  which  deserves  the  name  of  worship?  It  will 
be  recollected,  that  these  arc  the  practices  of  a  peculiar  dcscrip- 
lion,  sect,  or  order  of  Moslems,  and  not  of  the  people  at  large. 

J)r.  GrifHths  ranks  the  Turkish  music  below  mediocrity.  In 
this  judgement,  lie  differs  from  Mr.  Dallaway,  who  allowed  it 
both  science  and  execution.  He  thinks,  too,  tliat  the  Turks  are 
not  stronger  in  their  persons  than  Kuropcans  are;  but  that  much 
of  their  bulky  appearance,  and  seeming  force,  is  owing  to  their 
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dross.  1  have  often,”  stiys  he,  been  surprized  at  the  dimi¬ 


nutive  size  of  a  Turk  when  bathing,  whose  hulk  and  stature  I 


had  judged  enormous,  previous  to  his  entering  the  bath.” 

The  Imglisli  factory,  at  Constantinople,  does  not-flourish  as 
it  formerly  did ;  its  commerce  is  engrossed  by  four  or  five 
houses,  instead  of  engaging  upwards  of  twa*nty  :  but  Smyrna 
has  more  trade  than  tlie  scat  of  empire.  'The  Greeks  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  sensible  of  llieir  degraded  stale,  and  longing  for,  li¬ 
berty.  'The  designs  of  I'rancc  on  these  provinces,  can  be  no  sc^ 
‘ret:  and  hence,  among  other  causes,  iinportauce  is  attached 
bv  the  First  Consul,  to  Malta. 

I’lic  customary  worship  of  the  Turks  in  their  mosques,  is 
conducted  w  ith  a  solemnity  liighly  praise-worthy.  If  any  of  our 
readers  should  intcqirot  the  aescriptioii  of  it  as  a  censure  oi| 
^ome  who  are  called  Christians,  let  blame  fail  where  it  is  due; 
and  let  reformation  follows 

*  The  prayer  Namaz  is  universally  made  with  the  strictest,  regard  to 
ihc  forms  prescribed  by  the  Koran  j  and  tliese  forms  enjoin,  not  only  a 
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previoas  ablution  and  dsceiM:^  of  dress,  but  peremptorily  point  out  that 
the  true  belieTcr,  turning  his  face  in  the  direction  of  the  Kibla  or  Sane* 
tuarv  of  Mecca,  sliould  divest  himself  of  the  recollection  of  every 
worldly  object  that  he  should  so  intimately  persuade  himself  be  is  in  pre» 
sence  of  the  Almighty,  that  no  action  of  conrmon  usage,  such  as  arrang-  ; 
ing  his  turban,  scratching  himself,  or  observing  any  passenger,  should  < 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  sacred  duties  in  which  he  is  engaged*  ! 
he  is  to  hx  his  eyes  upon  the  ground,  or  upon  bis  knees ;  and  at  the  [ 
moment  of  saluting  the  angels,  upon  his  shoulders  only  :  should  he  even  | 
feel  himself  disposed  to  gape,  lie  is  ordered  to  suppress  the  sensation,  as 
ibe  work  of  the  devil,  and  to  close  his  mouth,  lest  the  father  ot'  iniqnity 
should  enter  and  take  possession  of  his  person.*  p.  133. 

Tlie  Turks  have  their  relics  of  former  prophets  and  warriors, 
which  tliey  venerate,  though  they  do  not  worship  them:  they 
have  also  an  idea  of  expiation  of  sin  by  ccrUiin  services;  wliicli, 
though  a  superstitious  idea,  is  of  advantage  to  the  public. 

*  The  prophet  has  declared  in  the  Koran,  that  whoever  shall  carry  a 
dead  body  forty  paces  toward  the  grave  w  ill  thereby  expiate  a  great  sin. 
Even  during  the  plague  the  devout  Mussulman  places  himself  under  the 
bier  at  the  right  shoulder  of  the  deceased,  then  passes  to  the  left ;  when 
from  fatigue  he  is  inclined  to  change,  he  removes  to  the  right  foot,  and 
afterwards  to  the  left.*  p.  144. 

The  Janissaries  appear  to  be  no  longer  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
heroism : 

*  The  high  sense  of  conscious  superiority  no  longer  prevails  among 
them ;  the  established  mode  of  recruiting  [by  youths  educated  on  pur¬ 
pose]  is  no  longer  followed ;  men  of  the  lowest  class,  and  even  of  infa¬ 
mous  character,  are  incorporated  in  their  ranks  ;  and  their  numbers  arc 
swollen  by  the  names  of  many  who  thereby  screen  themselves  from  va¬ 
rious  subjections  to  the  civil  power.*  p.  ib'i. 

In  p.  iGf),  we  have  Mr.  Eton’s  calculation  of  the  Turkish 
army;  who  states  the  infantry  at  C07,4tX),  of  all  descriptions; 
the  cavalry  at  181,000,  making  a  total  of  .388,400 :  from  whicli 
i20C,0c)0  must  he  deducted  for  guards  and  garrisons,  leaving  a 
disposjible  force  of  about  180,400  men.  The  navy  of  the  Porte 
is  ill-constructed,  and  ill-conducted  :  its  force  was  formerly  about 
thirty  ships  of  war;  it  is  now  about  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  Turkish  empire  is,  1.  Public,  the 
Miri,  that  of  the  state:  C.  Private,  that  which  belongs  to  the 
Sultaun  personally. 

The  karatcJi,  or  capitation  tax,  is  19,038,500  piastres:  the 
taxes  amount  to  37 ,935, 5(X) :  the  Sultaim’s  revenue,  or  unfixed 
taxi;$,  amount  to  44,94*2,500  piastres,  about  four  millions  and  a 
half  sterling. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Russia,  in  177fif 

'  The  Miri  owed  -  -  -  -  53,400,000 

To  the  Miri  w  as  owing  •  -  -  17/)60,480 
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Baliincc,  36,333,5120  piastres,  or  about  3,6C8,350/.  sterlincj; 
which  cannot  be  considered  as  very  enorioous,  when  the  expenses 
of  that  unfortunate  war  are  taken  into  the  estimate. 

Not  the  least  curious  part  of  Dr.  G.’s  work,  is  the  chapter  on 
rtfAjfs,  or  property  secured,  in  reversion,  to  the  church  ;  in  order 
that'  it  may  not  be  w  rested  from  the  owner,  or  liis  family,  by 
drspolic  power.  It  places  in  the  strongest  light,  the.  desire  of 
hereditary  property,  as  well  us  that  of  actual  eiijoyuicnt ;  and 
it  shew.s  to  what  collu.  ions  recourse  will  bt*  had,  when  the  na¬ 
tural  rights  of  humanity  are  invadt^l  or  set  aside.  When  the 
tamily  of  tlie  alienator  is  extinct,  the  religious  become  ipso  facto 
pruprictors.  The  church,  w  hich  never  dies,  is  u  constant  gainer 
by  this  institution ;  and  every  inosc|uc  derives  great  part  of  its 
iucume  from  this  species  of  cco  it's  i  as  deal  jiolicy.  'i  his  mode  of 
securing  estates,  is  adopted  by  Christians,  us  well  as  Mahomiue* 
dans :  the  governors  of  mos^uts  not  objecting  to  legacies,  even 
iVuin  infidels. 

We  shall  accompany  our  traveller  on  his  expedition  from 
Smyrna  to  Aie[)po;  presuming  that  the  towns  through  wliicli 
he  passed,  havitig  been  dignitied  by  the  labours  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  will  have  a  peculiar  interest  in  the  minds  of  our  readers. 

*  Alternate  hills  of  reddish  and  white  limestone,  and  agreeable  val- 
lej's,  which  w'ere  covered  witli  plantations  of  cotton  and  olive  trees,  to¬ 
other  with  fields  of  saffron  and  vines,  were  the  most  interesting  ob¬ 
jects  wc  met  w  ith,  until  on  the  fourth  day  W'e  reached  Sart,  formerly 
called  Sardis,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lydia,  and  splendid  residence  of  its 
monarch  Croesus.’  pp.  253,  25*1. 

*  Instead  of  the  magniticent  city  where  Croesus  held  his  court,  and 
Xerxes  entertained  his  disciplined  multitudes  previously  to  his  expedition 
gainst  Greece,  the  traveller  linds  an  inconsiderable  village  of  clay  huts, 
jo  which  a  few  wTctched  inhabitants  se<'rete  themselves  from  the  incle¬ 
mency  of  the  weatlier,  after  having  fulfilled  the  laborious  duties  of  hus¬ 
bandmen,  or  the  meaner  services  of  cattle-follow  ers.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  Turks ;  but  a  few  Gn'cks  escaped  from  their  miserable  huts, 
and  w  illingly  offered  their  slender,  means  to  assist  us. 

*  Here  we  remained  a  few  hours,  and  ate  our  frugal  meal  amidst  tho.se 
ruins  of  brick  and  marble  which  lorincd  and  decorated  one  of  the  spa¬ 
cious  halls  where  the  richest  monarch  of  Asia  Minor  displayed  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  his  court.  To  judge  from  the  quantity  of  materials  still  rc- 
Quining,  and  the  space  they  occupy,  this  apartment  belonged  to  an  ex¬ 
tensive  palace.  The  dimensions  ot  several  others  adjoining  may  be  traced 
by  diligently  ob>er\’ing  the  ground- floors,  and  also  tlie  square  bases  of 
pilasters  of  neat  and  appropriate  wurkmantliip,  though  for  the  roost  part 
covered  w  ith  earth.*  pp.  254,  255. 

‘Ihe  ancient  Philadelphia  is  still  populous. — Coarse  cottons  and  car¬ 
pets  are  here  manufactured ;  and  the  art  of  dying  is  said  to  be  better  ua«» 
derstood  than  in  most  parts  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

*  The  khauns  arc  generally  full  of  merchants  j  and  it  w.a*  not  very 
readily  that  we  procured  a  room  furnished  with  a  few  dirty  mats,  on 
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which  wc  might  repose  ourselves,  and  recover  the  fatigues  we  bad  al- 
ready  experienced. 

*  Part  of  the  thick  walls,  which  in  former  times  had  prevented  thcciv- 
croaclunents  of  enemies,  may  be  discovered  at  considerable  intervals  from 
each  other,  amidst  the  cultivated  gardens  of  the  inhabitants*,  but  I  dij 
not  obscn'c  any  other  ruins  of  antiquity.  There  is  a  tolerably  large  bat 
mean  building,  dignified  with  the  name  of  the  Ejnsropul  Chunn^ 
seven  or  eight  others,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Greek  religion. 
They  all  indicate  the  state  of  wretched  penerty  in  which  the  Greek!! 
exist :  and  the  bishop  has  few  other  comforts  in  the  world  than  those 
which  he  may  derive  from  a  conscious  discharge  of  his  duty. — He  is 
attended,  however,  by  his  sonants  with  scrupulous  respect ;  and  would 
have  received  us  had  our  time  permitted  the  visit}  but  it  pU'ased our 
conductor  to  make  a  short  stage  in  the  evening,  and  wc  thus  lost  the 
honour  of  an  audience.*  pp.  'idO,  2dl. 

‘  Koniah,  the  ancient  Iconium,  capital  of  Tycaonia,  was  formerly,  that 
is,  from  the  twelfth  to  the.  fifteenth  cenur\',  the  residence  of  the  Seljukide 
Su/taufts ;  a  race  of  sovereigns  who  governed  the  country  then  called  A’a- 
ramaun,  or  Kermaun ^now  included  in  theTurkisli  government  of  Natolia. 

'  This  city,  which  is  considered  the  most  important  mart  of  the  inte- 
tenor  of  Asia  Minor,  is  always  under  the  authority  of  a  Pasliah  of  great 
interest  at  the  Porte,  and  has  been  fortiried  in  the  best  manner  of  the 
country. — ^*1110  wall  is  of  such  extent,  tliat  upwards  of  one  hundred 
square  towers  encompassed  and  protecteil  tlie.  city;  they  are  now  al¬ 
lowed  to  moulder  away  without  any  endeavour  to  stop  the  progress  ot 
their  destruction. 

•  In  tlie  town  arc  many  broad  and  handsome  streets,  and  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs  well  built  kfiauns,  where  the  Christian  merchants  generally  assem¬ 
ble  ;  and  where  an  archbishop  ot  the  Greek  church  has  also  his  place  ot' 
residence.’  pp.  27(i,  277* 

VV’c  are  pleased  with  the  laccount  of  a  Tiirromaun  woman, 
who  supplied  our  author  with  a  bason  of  milk,  when  ies|)CctfullY 
infreated.  “  The  tiniiditv  of  her  se.x,  the  usat^es  of  hercouu- 
try,  and  even  the  fear  of  clang;er,  gave  way  to  the  benevolence 
ot  her  heart.  She  went  into  the  lent  attain,  returned  speedily 
with  a  bowl  of  luiik,  and,  advanciieg  towards  me  with  a  glance 
more  than  half  averted,  filled  my  liason  to  the  brim,  and  va¬ 
nished.’'  p.  292.  Tliis  picture  reseinhles  that  of  Mr.  l^arke’s 
relief  by  a  negress,  when  in  a  desperate  stale  in  the  midst  of 
Africa:  it  is  not,  indeed,  equal  in  etVeci ;  but  it  does  no  less 
lionour  to  the  feelings  and  character  of  the  se  x. 

A  disgusting  contrast  to  this  .agreeable  incident,  presents  itself, 
in  Dr.Cf.’s  account  of  the  gross  lewdness,  to  which  tlie  inhabitants 
of  Martavaim,  a  village  situated  between  Antioch  and  Aleppo, 
are  said  to  be  .abandoned.  Our  author  seems  to  judge,  that  his 
own  partieipalioii  in  their  brutish  intercourse  docs  him  credit; 
for  he  not  only  uublusliingly  avows  so  criminal  a  conduct,  but 
dwells  with  evident  satisiaction  on  the  disgraceful  scene. 
contrives  also  to  lengthen  out  the  subject,  by  a  tedious  extract 
from  Volney’s  travels;  a  work  already  suthcicntly  known,  and 

therefore 
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ihcreforc  not  the  best  calculated  to  furnish  conlrlbulioiis  toward 
this  slciuicr  volume.  'Flic  extract  relates  to  the  origin  of  the 
^osariaii  sect^  to  which  our  author  supposes  tlie  prostitutes  of 
Martavaun  to  be  attached.  Volney  copied  this  history  from 
A«eiuan  K  IVibliothcca  Oritntalis ;  which  Dr.  (J.  calls,  “  Ia; 
Uibliolheque  Orientale,”  us  if  it  had  bi'cn  a  t'rcnch  book  !  I'he 
account,  which  Asseiiian  (tom.  ii.  3iy)  (juotes,  in  Syriac  and 
Laiin,  from  Abulpharairius’s  liistoria  Dyiui^itiaruint  is  of  an 
old  Mahommedan  iinpo^lor,  who  escapi^d  from  prison  by  the  aid 
of  his  jailor's  concubine,  and  afterwarils  pretended  thai  his  de¬ 
liverance  had  been  miraculously  accomplisiied  by  uii  angel.  On 
ihis  passage.  Dr.  (J.  has  the  following  note : 

*  In  reading  the  above  statement,  one  is  scarcely  able  to  refrain  from 
calling  to  mind  (witli  reverence  be  ii  spoken)  the  strong  similarity  which 
it  bears  to  the  history  of  Christ,  it  is  degraded  by  the  ignorance  of 
those  who  acted  dieir  part,  and  waq)ed  into  vulgar  shape  by  ilicir  unen¬ 
lightened  judgment;  but  the  persecution,  coidinemcnt,  and  escape  of  Nas.ir 
(lie  name  by  which  in  Syi  ia  Christians  arc  still  distinguished)  area*Ttain- 
ly  strong  resemblances  ot'  tacts  staled  in  the  New  Testament.’  p.  d'itJ. 

Instead  of  being  scarcely  able  to  refrain  from  calling  to 
mind”  a  resemblance  lictween  the  story  related,  aiul  any  part  of 
*Mhe  History  of  Clirist,”  we  cannot  refrain  from  calling  in 
question  the  of  our  author,  w  hen  he  penned  this  ridi¬ 

culous  paragraph,  ^;cither  Abul[)haragius,  Asseman,  nor  Volney, 
ever  mentions  a  person  named  Nasar.  C'an  it  be,  to  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  of  our  Lord,  that  Dr.  G.  would  assimilate  llie  old  maiih 
escape  from  prison?  Or  with  uhnt  circumstance  in  llu;  hislonf  of 
CiiKiST,  is  it  possible  that  he  should  compare  it? — We  reinein- 
ber,  that  a  writer  in  the  Monthly  May^azintt  once  insinuaic<l 
the  idetitity  of  Peter’s  miraculous  liberation  from  confuiemeni, 
with  a  totally  dissimilar  aneedote,  related  by  Josephus,  of  He¬ 
rod  Agrippa  and  a  fellow  named  Simon.  Was  Dr.  CL  emulous 
to  tread  in  the  fuotsie[>s  oi  that  worthy  leader?  It  is  only  from 
the  natural  alliance  which  subsists  helweeu  sensnalitt/  and  infide¬ 
lity,  that  we  can  form  any  eonjeeture  of  his  meaning  or  design. 

Of  the  additional  information  to  he  derived  from  this  work*, 
alter  the  niimeroiis  aeeonnls  wliieli  have  been  published  of  the 
countries  described  in  it,  some  judgement  may  be  formed,  lioin 
j  the  outline,  and  the  extracts,  which  we  have  given.  'Hie  au- 
thur’s  residence  in  India  lias  probably  (pialihed  liiin  to  render  his 
proposed  work  more  interesting  and  instructive  than  the  present. 
W  e  liearlily  wish,  that  by  restraining  the  prurience  of  his  ima¬ 
gination,  lie  may  exempt  liis  future  performances  from  that  cen¬ 
sure  which  our  duty  to  the  public  obliges  ns  to  pass  on  the 
Volume  before  us.  On  the  w  hole,  w'c  think  it  superficial :  but 
many  parts  are  amusing,  and  some  are  pathetic.  U'e  regret, 
therefore,  that  the  iiuiIrh  has  rendered  it  unsuitable  for  the  in- 
sipeclion  of  a  dc<.eiit  lainiiy. 
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Art.  IX.  Turnbull’s  and  Tuckey’s  Voyages,  concluded  from  p.  734. 
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S  his  departure  from  Owbylie,  Mr.  T.  begins  to  pay  a  tran¬ 
sient  attention  to  chronology ;  but  bis  neglect  of  geogra¬ 
phy  becomes  more  than  ever  inexcusiible.  Having  sailed  o*  Ja. 
iiuary,  1803,  he  saw,  on  the  lllb  Tebruary,  a  small  populous 
island,  called  Mangce ;  which,  as  it  is  said  to  be  considerably  to 
leeward  of  the  Society  Islands,  we  suppose  to  be  the  Mangea,  ol 
Cook,  though  strangely  out  of  the  course  from  Owhyhe  to  Ou- 
heite.  Thence,  the  Margaret  made  sail  to  the  southward,  dcuibi- 
iess  in  order  to  get  to  windward.  **  In  running  across  these  seas/* 
says  Mr.1\  “we  fell  in  with  several  low  islands,  some  of  which,  we 
ha\e  reason  to  l>elieve,  had  never  before  been  visittd  by  Euro- 
pean.s  :’’p.  1)0.  Yet  he  gives  neither  the  longitude  nor  the  latitude 
of  any  01  thtuu.  Long  afterw  ards(p.  1 10)  he  mentions,  that  “  iliU 
part  of  the  Paeitic  luis  been  termed  by  navigators  the  iMbyrinth!* 
it  seems,  therefore,  that  having  taken  a  cireuit  southward  be¬ 
yond  the  prevalence  of  the  trade-wind,  they  had  stretched 
to  the  norln-cast  of  Oiaheito,  among  the  islamls  wdiieh  Admiral 
Hoggewein,  in  called  the  Labyrinth,  on  account  of  their 

intricacy.  They  next  appear  to  have  stumbled  on  the  liccrcntlon 
Island  of  that  navigator ;  which  had  not  been  recognised  since 
his  voyage,  by  any  of  oiir  abler  discoverers.  Mr.  T.  is  so 
obliging  as  to  inform  ns,  that  it  is  situated  about  fifty  leagues  to 
the  nbrlbward  of  Maitoa,  wbicli  coincides  with  the  latitude  ot 
south,  assigned  to  it  by  Hoggewein  ;  and  also  with  bis  lon¬ 
gitude,  as  ucarty  as  that  can  be  ascertained.  It  is  tlie  only  high 
island  known  to  he  in  that  vicinity;  and  has  a  good  bay  to  Iti- 
ward,  with  a  fertile  border,  and  table  laud  in  the  centre  of  the 
island.  It  belongs,  as  w  ell  as  Maitea,  to  the  chief  of  Oiaheile;* 
and  till*  inluibiiants  of  tbest*  countries  have  a  strong  mutual  re¬ 
semblance.  Hoggewein  assigns  to  it  a  circumference  of  twelve  ^ 
leagues.  (Dalryiuplc’s  Hist.  Coll.  Vol.  C.  p.  104).  M  r.  T.  names  it  B 
Matia ;  and  we  think  it  likely  to  be  the  same  tliat  is  called  O-inatei-  F 
va,  or  O-matcii,  in  the  map  w  hich  Tupaya,  the  Society  Islander,  ^ 
maile  for  Captain  Cook.  'Mie  ineonsisteiicy  of  the  description  an-  ^ 
ncxe'd  to  it,  in  Dr.  Forster’s  Observations,  p.  517,  might  arise  from  * 
misconception  of  ’fiipaya’s  account  On  their  return  to  Otalicite,  w 
it  was  found,  that  the  salt  which  had  been  obtained  at  the  Sand-  I 
wicii  Islands,  could  be  applied  to  little  use ;  a  vessel  called  5 
ibe  Nautilus,  having,  during  their  absence,  nearly  cleared  the 
district  of  Matavai  of  hogs.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  liiat 


•  If  this  btr  f.K  t,  for  w  hich  the  author’s  opportunity  of  information 
seems  to  bt*  a  sufficient  warrant,  it  is  surprising,  that,  from  the  mass  of 
information  respecting  Otaheile,  w  hich  has  been  published  during  the 
last  forty  years,  such  aa.  appendage  to  iu  goverument  should  not  have 
bcai  known  to  exist. 

Mr. 
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\fr.  T.  should  remain  on  the  island^  to  collect  as  many  as  could 
be  procured  from  other  districts;  while  Mr.  Byers  sailed  to 
the  low  islands  to  windward,  with  the  hope  of  nnginenting 
tbeir  stock.  Mr. 'I',  by  employing  a  considerable  number  or 
ajrrnts,  succcetled  very  well;  but  after  wailing  two  months 
iGr  the  vessers  return^  he  had  the  mortiheation  to  find  their 
dbappointments  consummated;  the  Marjj;aret  having  been 
fat^<-‘d  on  a  reef  among  the  low  islands.  The  crew,  however, 
vero  preser\ed ;  having  constructed  a  square  puut  with  some 
planks  of  the  ship,  on  which  they  returned,  in  live  days,  to 
Otuhoite.  The  insubordination  occasioned  among  the  sailors  by 
rhis  calamity,  was,  next  to  tlie  total  loss  of  property,  the  great- 
rti  evil  that  it  produced.  The  effects  which  might  have  ensued, 
wen'  hapj)ily  prevoiUed  by  the  influence  of  several  Missionaries 
who  weic  sent  thither  about  nine  years  since  from  London,  by 
a  numerous  society  formed  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  I’hris- 
lianiiy  among  the  bcallien.  The  success  of’  ministers  employed 
ihc  same  society,  among  the  Hottentots,  has  l)een  considerable:* 
but  at  Olalieitt*,  it  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  a  very  iwir- 
tiiil  reformation  of  their  nearest  neighbours  on  the  isLind.  Mr. 
T.  testifies,  however,  that  this  has  not  arisen  from  any  miscon* 
duct  or  negligence  in  the  Missionaries,  of  whose  zeal,  and  pru¬ 
dence,  he  s[)eakK  in  the  highest  terms.  They  appear  to  liave  been 
extremely  serviceable  to  Curopcan  navigators ;  and  especially  to 
such  as  have  been  shipwrecked  there,  who  would  doubtless 
have  been  plundered,  if  not  murdered,  by  the  natives,  but 
for  their  mediation.  They  liave  also  been  useful  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  established  government  of  the  island  from  being 
iubveried :  for,  although  it  is  grossly  ill-conducted,  yet  a  revo¬ 
lution  would  probably  jnoduce  consequences  there,  as  dreadful 
as  those  which  lue  known  to  have  followed  such  an  event  at  the 
Inendly  Islands.  To  tliese  Missionaries  also,  is,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  to  be  ascribed,  the  relief  from  s(*aicity,  which  has  repeat- 
^ly  been  obtained  by  the  colony  in  New  South  Wales,  by 
means  of  its  intercourse  with  Otaheitc. 

Mr. T.  judging  only  from  what  he  saw  on  that  island,  con¬ 
cludes  that  it  is  utterly  in  vain  to  attempt  communicating  the 
gos|H*l  to  uncivilised  nations.  This  opinion,  in  whicli  he  is  by 
no  means  singular,  lietrays  ignorance  of  facts  that  have  long 
been  established.  The  Moravians,  who  liave  done  much  more 
tljaii  any  other  l^roteslant  community*  toward  the  conversion  of 
heathen  nations,  liave  chiefly  succeeded  among  the  ilottenlou, 
llie  Greenlanders,  and  the  North  American  savages;  while  their 
labours  among  the  more  civilised  Hindoos  have  completely  failed 
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of  effect.  A  moJeratc  f^e^ce  of  civilization  might,'  indeed 
.  reasonably  he  expected  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of  Christi¬ 
anity  :  but  it  may  bo  doubted,  whether  refinements  in  politeness 
and  learning,  would  not  be  a  formidable  obstacle.  Of  all  the 
scenes  of  the  Apostle  Paur.^  lal>ours,  Athens  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  least  productive.  \Vc  fully  agree,  however,  with  Mr. 
*r.  that  Owhyhe,  in  its  prcsthit  state,  affords  a  more  promising 
field  for  religious  cultivation,  than  Otaheite;  and  that  a  transfer 
t»f  some  Missionaries  from  the  latter  to  tlie  former  island, 
strongly  to  he  recommended.  Tlu*  language  being  radically  the 
same,  their  diffieullies  arising  from  the  variation  of  dialect. 
Would  probably  soon  I)e  surmounted. 

•  So  much  more  has  been  published  on  Otaheite,  than  its  compa¬ 
rative  importance  deserves,  that  we  think  it  needless  to  follow 
Mr. 'f.  in  his  details  on  the  subject;  most  of  which  have  been 
anticipated  by  other  publications,  especially  that  of  the  Mission- 
ary  Voyage,  printed  in  1791).  frecpiently  lapses  into 

tautology.  A  war  liad  occurred  previous  to  his  first  arrival  on 
the  islam!;  and  another  commenced  during  his  second  residence 
ilu’ie:  but  the  latter  was  speedily  terminated,  by  the  submission 
of  the  rebellious  district  of  Attahooroo  to  the  royal  authority.  Mr. 
*r.  and  his  comp.Tuions  were  at  length  lilx  rated  from  their  unpro¬ 
fitable  deleulion,  by  the  arrival  of  some  nameless  vessel,  of  which 
he  merely  informs  us  tliat  it  was  hound  to  l\irt  Jackson.  At  the 
<  ri>is  of  their  departure,  Pomarre,  who  had  governed  Otaheite 
years  (in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  his  son),  suddenly  ex¬ 
pired.  lie  had  maintained,  and  greatly  extended  his  authority, 
during  so  long  a  period,  chiefly  by  Ins  political  sagacity. 

Leaving  Mr.  furiihull  in  this  part  of  his  voyage,  we  advert  to 
that  of  j.ieulenant  'fecKEY,  whose  work  is  chiefly  remarkable 
lor  a  dt'giee  of  elegance  in  its  style,  often  verging  on  aflecta- 
tioii,  and  unlike  any  thing  that  we  have  seen,  since  the  late 
(u'orge  Foster  decorated  the  second  voyage  of  Cook  withakte- 
rnry  garb.  Mr.Tuekey  was  appointed  to  be  first  lieutenant  of  the 
(  afeuttfi^  a  ship  which  had  In’cn  taken  into  tlie  royal  navy  from 
tlH‘  I'ast  India  service,  for  the  puqmsc  of  transporting  convicts  to 
Now  South  Wales,  in  preference  to  the  empluyinent  of  merchant 
ships  on  that  service.  A  vessel  of  the  latter  description,  called 
the  Orcu//,  was  however  freighted  w  ith  stores,  to  accompany  the 
Calcutta  on  her  voyage  to  Pass’s  Strait.  The  object  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition  was,  to  form  a  new*  settlement  on  the  continental  coast 
of  that  strait,  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Collins,  w  hose  account 
of  New  South  Wales  we  lately  reviewed.  This  project  seems 
to  lutve  originated  in  England,  and  to  have  been  adopted  rather 
|)icnuUurely  ;  the  government  of  Port  Jackson  not  having  been 
consulted  on  the  measure,  lienee  it  apj^icars,  on  comparing  Mr. 
Tuckey’s  account  with  that  of  Mr.  Turnbull,  that  Governor 
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Kin?  was,  at  the  very  same  lime,  engaged  in  forming  a  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  coast  of  Van  Diemen’s  land,  for  similar  purposes. 
The  failure  of  the  immediate  object  of  the  expedition  from  Kng- 
latid,  is  apparcnlly  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  acting  in  con¬ 
cert. 

Tlic  Calcutta  and  Ocean  left  England  at  the  close  of  April 
I8(U,  ainl  proceeded  in  comptiny  to  the  Canary  and  Cape  Vent 
Islands,  and  to  Hio  Janeiro;  but  in  their  passage  thence,  .se[»a- 
rated,  near  the  islands  of  ‘rristan  D’Acuitha.  'The  Calcutta 
stopped  at  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope;  and  the  Ocean,  though  a 
heavier  sailer,  proceeding  to  Bass’s  Strait,  arrived  first  at  the 
plat‘e  of  destination,  'i'his  was  a  harbour,  named  Port  PliHilp, 
situated  bt^tween  Cape  Albany  Otw.ay  and  Western  Port.  It  was 
first  discovered  by  Mr.  Murray,  who  had  assisted  Lieut.  Grant  in 
navigating  the  Lady  Nelson,  and  seems  to  have  succeeded  him  in 
the  command  of  that  vessel.  The  Calcutta,  having  taken  on 
board  some  cattle  for  the  intended  settlement,  left  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hoj)e,  *2.0  August.  King’s  Island,  was  recognised,  lOtli 
October;  and  is  described  as  moderately  high,  and  chiefly  level, 
with  three  sandy  hills  nearly  in  the  centre.  A  sight  of  the  store 
ship  directed  them  to  Port  Phillip,  which  they  entered  through  a 
surf  that  was  sutheient  to  have  destroyed  an  open  boat,  although 
(K'casioned  only  by  the  opposition  of  wind  and  tide.  The  harbour 
WHS  fouiul  to  be  very  extensive,  and  its  shores  had  a  beau¬ 
tiful  ap|)carancc:  but  the  soil  proved  to  be  too  light  and  sanely 
Ibr  cultivation  ;  and  fresh  water  could  only  be  obtained,  in 
plenty,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  entrance. 

T  he  marines  and  convicts  were,  notwithstanding,  landed  from 
the  ships;  the  cargoes  were  discharged;  and  an  encampment 
was  formed,  at  a  small  hay  eight  miles  from  the  harbour’s  mouth, 
on  its  eastern  shore.  The  native  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity,  who 
nearly  resembled  those  of  Port  Jackson,  were  numerous.  T’hey 
at  first  behaved  in  a  peaceable,  though  undaunted,  manner;  but 
while  surveying  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  port,  Mr.  Tuckey 
lound  himself  necessitated  to  fire  on  a  large  party  which  attack¬ 
ed  his  boat;  and  even  to  kill  one  of  them,  after  having  wounded 
s<‘veral.  These  were  headed  by  a  man  who  was  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  Ids  ornaments,  and  apj)earcd  to  have  consider¬ 
able  authority.  They  discover,  therefore,  more  association  and 
buhordinatioii,  than  their  northern  couiitryinen:  but  inthe  know¬ 
ledge  of  navigation  they  appear  to  be  interior;  scarcely  a  canoe 
being  found  mnong  them.  They  are  not,  like  the  natives  of 
Port  Jackson,  accustomed  to  extract  oncof  ilicir  teeth. 

TTie  store-ship  liavingbcen  discharged,  proceeded  on  her  voyage 
towardChina,  witlioutproposingto  touch  at  Port  Jackson:  but  pre¬ 
vious  lo  her  departure,  it  had  been  judged  necessary,  on  account 
efthe  untiiiK'SS  of  the  situation  fora  colony,  to  apply  to  Governor 
King  ibi  instructions;  and  a  six-oared  cutter,  wtdeh  was  dis¬ 
patched 
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patched  to  Sydney  for  that  purpose,  met  with  so  unfavourable 
weather,  that  after  bein"  nine  days  at  sea,  she  was  picked  up  by 
the  Ocean,  on  the  third  day  after  that  sinp  had  sailed  from  Port 
Phillip.  By  her,  therefore,  they  were  conveyed  to  Port  Jackson, 
w  here  they  rommimicntt*d  the  first  intelligence  of  the  projected 
hetilemenl  to  Governor  King.  That  gentleman,  having  before  em¬ 
ployed  Mr.  Grimes,  the  surveyor-general,  to  make  an  accurate 
niirvey  of  Port  Phillip,  could  have  appris4‘d  them  of  its  disad- 
vantages,  if  he  had  known  their  design.  He  had  already  com¬ 
menced  a  settlement  at  the  Kiver  Uerwrnt,  on  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  V  an  l>iemeifs  land ;  and  had  engaged  the  vessel  iu 
which  ^lr.  Turnbull  returned  from  OtJiheite  tolWt  Jackson,  qn 
her  arrival  there,  to  convey  cattle  and  stores  to  the  new  co¬ 
lony.  On  h  aming  the  circumstances  of  Col.  Collinses  party, 
the  fiovernor  sfMit  back  the  store-ship  to  Port  Phillip,  to  assist  in 
their  removal  to  Port  Dalrymple  on  the  northern  coast  of  Van 
I  Piemen’s  land;  or,  if  they  should  judge  that  situation  likewise 
ineligible,  to  carry  them  to  the  settlement  already  commenced 
at  the  Kiver  Derwent. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.Tuckey  conducted  a  small  party  from 
l^ort  Phillip,  ten  or  twelve  leagues  over-land,  to  Western  Port; 
to  examine  that  harbour.  Crossing  a  ridge,  called  Arthur'i 
iicnt,  and  passing  Cape  Shanks  a  high  blutf  point,  which  pro¬ 
jects  between  the  two  harbours,  they  reached  VV^estern  Port  the 
next  day  at  noon,  at  a  spot  about  two  miles  from  its  entrance. 
Here  they  found  the  soil  greatly  preferable  to  that  of  Port  Phil¬ 
lip,  the  hills  eastward  of  Arthur’s  ridge,  consisting  of  stifi' clay, 
aind  the  vallies  of  a  deep  black  mould.  They  met  also  with 
Si'veral  brooks  of  fresh  water.  Tltey  found,  however,  only  one 
eoininodious  landing  platx',  in  the  space  of  twelve  miles  from 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  Their  survey  was  rendered  very 
iiieoinpletc  through  want  of  bread;  a  convict  who  carried  their 
stock  of  this  valuable  article,  having  eloped  with  it.  On  their  re¬ 
turn,  likew  ise,  they  w’cre  obliged  to  relinquish  an  attempt  to  cross 
llte  ccmiiry  at.  a  givater  ilistance  from  the  sea ;  which  proved 
very  moiinlainoiis,  and  covered  with  timber  and  underwood. 
Ihiriiig  their  excursion,  they  sowed,  in  the  most  promising  spots, 
a  variety  of  seeds  which  they  had  l^rought  front  Brazd  and  the 
Capt‘.  Tliey  saw  none  of  the  natives  in  their  route. 

Specimens  of  timber  useful  for  shi(>-building,  were  collected  at 
I’ort  Phillip,  to  he  scut,  w  ilh  a  freight  of  the  s«inie  article  from  Port 
Jackson,  to  Kiighuid,  by  the  C’alcuUa.  That  ship  having  sailed 
I8tii  Dcecmbt*!*,  a  small  vessel  w  as  afterwards  sent  by  Col.  Collins 
to  Port  Dalrymple;  and  that  situation,  for  reasons  of  which  we 
are  not  apttrised,  Ix'ing  deemed  unsuitable,  the  new'  colonists  pro- 
c't^eded  to  the  river  De  rwent,  where  a  settlement  was  formed  by 
the  title  of  l^ort  IL^kart,  Pleasing  accounts  were  subsequently 
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! I  given  by  Col.  Collins  of  the  situation^  soil,  and  climate.  In 
the  latter  view,  he  represents  it  ns  the  Montpellier  of  New 
South  W'ak^s.  VVe  confess,  however,  that  Port  Dalrvmple  seems 
to  us,  in  various  respects,  so  desirable  a  situation,  that  we  are 
glad  to  hear,  by  the  latest  accounts  from  Sydney,  of  a  colony 
being  formed  in  that  part  also  of  Van  Diemen’s  land^  under 
the  direction  of  Col.  l*aterson; 

Mr.  Tuckey  gives  a  brief  narrative  of  his  return,  by  Cape  Ilorn^ 
in  the  Calcutta,  which  left  Port  Jackson,  17  March  1804:  and 
I  js  Mr. Turnbull  was  favoured  with  a  passage  to  England  in  the 
Name  vessel,  we  shall  close  this  tripartite  review'  w  ith  a  retrospect 
I  uf  the  occurrences  during  his  last  residence  at  Sydney,  and  witl\ 

I  general  view'  of  his  observations  on  the  stiite  of  the  colony. 
IVevious  to  his  second  arrival  there,  it  had  sustained  a  severe 
loss  by  the  wreck  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Porpoise,  together  with 
another  vessel,  on  a  coral  reel,  about  340  leagues  northward 
from  J^ort  Jackson.  Capt.  Flinders,  who  commanded  the  i*or- 
poise,  having  reached  Sydney  in  an  open  boat,  returned  to  the 
11  wreck,  in  a  small  vessel  belonging  to  the  colony,  named  the 
H  Cumberland.  By  a  remarkable  interposition  of  Divine  Provi- 
■  dence  the  ships’  crews  were  completely  preserved ;  and  remained 

I  in  safety  on  a  dry  sand  bank,  till  Capt.  F.’s  return :  after  which, 
iliey  were  removed,  together  with  the  stores  that  had  been 
saved,  on  board  of  vessels  which  he  had  procured  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  at  Port  Jackson,  lie  then  attempted  to  make  his  passage 
10  England  in  the  Cumberland,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
French ;  the  renewal  of  hostilities  not  having  been  known  in 
the  colony  at  the  time  of  his  departure.  His  unjustifiable  deten- 
'  tion  at  the  island  of  Mauritius,  has  hitherto  deprived  the  public 

I  of  the  particulars  of  his  latest  discoveries. 

Governor  King  was  intent  on  providing  for  the  wants  of  the 
colony.  A  party,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Mcnzics  of  the 
marines,  was  established  at  Hunter’s  Biver,  to  provide  a  regu¬ 
lar  supply  of  coal.  A  cutter, of  (k)  tons  burden,  was  nearly  finish¬ 
ed.  A  Slone  bridge  was  building  across  the  stream  that  di¬ 
vides  the  town  of  Sydnev  ;  and  the  more  abandoned  and  mis- 
niK  vuus  of  the  female  convicts  were  employed  to  fill  up  the  sur¬ 
face  with  baskets  of  earth.  While  this  salutary  punishment  was 
ialiicted  on  incorrigible  culprits,  a  very  valuable  care  was  ma¬ 
nifested  to  presei  ve  the  rising  generation  from  inheriting  the 
vices  of  their  parents.  W  c  are  happy  to  learn,  that  a  public 
seminary  bad  been  insliliiled  for  the  reception  of  orphans,  and 
die  children  of  iho  nn)sl  depraved  convicts.  The  Governor, 
inil  the  more  respectable  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  the  la¬ 
dies  of  the  colony,  have  exerted  themselves  in  the  patronage  of 
diii  cstablislunenl,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mar^iden.  Sixiy  giiU  are  instructed  in  needle  work,  read- 
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ing,  and  writing;  and  there  arc,  besides,  two  schools  for . boya. 
Tlie  funds  requisite  for  the  support  of  the  seminary,  are  raised 
by  an  impost  on  ships,  tliat  slop  at  Fort  Jackson  for  trade,  or  for  ^ 
refreshments.  Mr.  T.  observes,  that, 

‘  1  hese  children  differ  nothing  in  size  or  stature  from  the  common 
itaiulard  of  Europe,  but  are  invariably  of  one  complexion,  fair  and 
with  white  hair.  Out  of  eleven  hundred  children  born  in  New  Souib  ^ 
Wales,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  exception  to  this  national,  as  we  may 
call  it,  distinction.  Their  ryes  arc  usually  black  and  very  brilliant,  their 
disposition  quick  and  volatile,  arid  their  loquacity  such  as  might  render 
tlicni  a  proverb.’  Vol.  I.  p.  '1/,  48. 

The  town  of  Sydney,  according  to  Col.  Collins,  (Vol.  2,  p.CCS), 
is  distributed  into  four  divisions.  King’s,  Nepean’s,  Banks’s,  and 
^laskelyne’s.  Its  population  was  calculated  by  Mr.  T.  at  2G00, 
in  the  following  proportions  : 

^  Military  and  civil  establishment,  V)0. — Convicts  employed  by  the 
Crown  in  the  public  works,  bridges,  batteries,  and  dock-yards,  kc.  400. 

^ — Taylors,  Shoemakers,  Bakers,  Butchers,  Carjjcnters,  and  Masons, 
250. — Fishermen,  20. — Ffople  employed  in  boats,  getting  W'ood  for 
shipping,  bringing  grain  from  the  Hawkesbury,  scalers  in  Bass’s  Straits, 
chiefly  employed  on  the  water,  350. — Betty  traders  or  j)edlars  who  gain 
•  a  livelihood  by  trading,  40. — Women,  600. — Children,  450.*  pp.  45,46. 

**  Nearly  one  half,”  says  Mr. T.  of  the  whole  population, 
both  men  and  women,  are  Irish,  many  of  them  having  been 
transported  Intbcr  for  their  seditions  practices.”  He  adds,  that  ' 

their  transporiion  has  not  in  any  degree  changed  their  prin-  2 
riples;”  and  remarks,  we  think  very  justly,  the  expediency,  on  ' 
ibis  aeconni,  of  a  stronger  military  establishment  in  the  colony. 
Ih  fore  be  quitted  it,  2(X>  of  them  made  a  formidable  insurrection, 
seized  arms  and  annnnnition  from  the  settlers,  and  were  pro- 
et  eding  to  attack  the  government  store  at  the  1  law' kesbury, when 
Major  .lolinsen,  with  a  |»arty  of  the  j>rovincial  corps,  induced 
fluMu  to  submit.  A  company  of  volunteers,  of  80  members,  ^ 
was  formed  at  Sydiu'y,  and  one  of  50,  at  Faramatta,  as  occn- 
.>iona!  aids  to  tin*  militarv.  It  is  with  the  greatest  concern,  that 
we  mark  Mr.  d’.’s  repeated  observations  on  tin*  ]>rcvalence  ol 
parly  spirit  among  a  diflonMit  class  of  the  commnnity,  in  which 
the  striett*st  sidH)r(rmation  and  corrliality  might  have  been  cx-  j 
]>ectcd.  W  e  think  it  inTcssary  to  extract  a  paragraph  or  two 
on  this  disagreeable  subject,  hoping  that  it  may  excite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  persons  w  ho  will  exert  themselves  to  supply  a  remedy 
(o  this  evil. 

•  During  the  wliole  (first)  time  T  w  a.*;  in  the  colony,  wliich  was  be-  ' 
tween  five  and  six  months,  parties  ran  verv  high  lK*tween  the  governor  | 
nnd  the  military  otheers,  some  of  w  hom  were  sent  home  to  England  to  I 
stand  their  tri:il.’  Vol.  1.  p.  57-  ’ 

‘  During  my  absence  from  tlie  .settlement,  and  lie  interval  of  my  re* 
sideiiee  at  t^taheite,  this  pariv  spirit  had  been  Cairicd  to  a  very  great  ex* 
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Ipnt:  caricaHircs  and  anonymous  writings,  reflecting  on  the  conduct 
iDd  pc*i*soii  of  the  governor,  luid  been  dropt  in  several  parts  of  the  town 
sdJ  country,  No  inquiries,  however  assiduous,  could  detect  the  authors 
(/  these  indecorous  libels,  and  though  there  were  evidently  many  con¬ 
cerned,  the  secret  was  faitlifully  kept.’  Vol.  III.  pp.  146,  147. 

In  most  respects,  Mr.  T.’s  account  of  the  latest  state  of 
Port  Jackson,  agrees  with  that  which  we  extracted  from  Col. 
Collins’s  work ;  hut,  in  one  instance,  it  appears  to  us  consider¬ 
ably  to  dilVer.  The  Coloners  silence  on  the  transactions 
of  the  Civil  court,  led  ns  to  suppose,  that  it  had  little  em¬ 
ployment,  compared  with  that  of  the  Criminal  court.  If  this 
ras  the  case,  it  must  have  greatly  altered  in  a  short  space  of 
time. 

'  Strange  as  It  may  appear,  the  multlnide  of  law  suits  and  litigations 
In  this  colony  excewl  all  proporCum  to  its  population.  There  were  not 
less  than  three  hundred  capiases,  summons,  and  executions,  to  be  brought 
forward  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  civil  court,  and  die  fees  of  office  to  the 
provost  marshal  were  said  to  amount  to  nearly  tlircc  hundred  pounds.* 

Vol.  I.  p.  55. 

Tile  interesting  information  which  Mr.TuiiNnni.i/s  work  sup¬ 
plies  of  the  colony  in  New  South  ^\  ales,  we  judge  to  constitute  • 
itsprincipal  value.  'I'he  author  is  not  to  he  regarded  as  a  geographer, 
or  as  a  navigator,  but  as  a  mercantile  adventurer.  He  seldom, 
however,  furnishes  us  w  ith  accurate  or  distinct  intelligence,  even 
on  subjects  of  coininerce.  He  amuses  himself  and  his  readers, 
chiefly  with  remarks  on  the  manners  of  tlie  people,  whom  he 
visited.  These  w  ill  he  found  useful,  to  correct  the  visionary 
notions  which  many  persons  are  apt  to  form,  of  the  general  state 
of  mankind,  and  especially  of  uncivilised  nations.  Mr.  TVs 
close  attention  to  facts,  has  guarded  him  against  mistakes  on 
this  subject,  except  when  his  inferences  exceed  liis  ground 
of  observation.  His  moral  principles  are  sujierior  to  those  wliicli 
are  avowed  by  many  travellers  of  a  more  polished  character. 
He  uniformly  expresses  a  due  respect  to  religion  ;  and  liis  work 
is  free  from  those  blemishes  w  hich  too  often  render  it  hazard¬ 
ous  to  put  voyages  and  travels  into  the  hands  of  youtli. 

U’c  should  he  ghul  to  apply  this  remark  to  Mr.  Ti  ck  ey’s  mora 
flcgant  narrative;  but  we  cannot  with  justice  give  it  the  same 
comiuendation.  Keligioii  and  morality  seem  to  sit  very  loosely 
ou  the  w  riter’s  mind.  On  this  account,  and  that  of  its  deficiency  in 
?Pographical  information,  his  work  stands  in  much  greater  need 
'^f  apology^  than  as  a  literary  performance;  although  he  ex¬ 
presses  himself  very  modestlv  on  the  latter  subject.  We  agree 
'vilh  him,  and  with  Mr.  Turnbull,  in  disapproving  mere  'Mog- 
''fxjk  publications:’^  hut  they  have  both  erred  in  the  opposite 
^xtreine.  F.vei  v  navigator  ought  to  apprise  his  readers,  wiiEiu: 
te  is  at  and  whln  he  is  on  v/iorc.  Mr.  Tuckey  gives  not 
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a  single  latitude  or  longitude  of  any  place  in  Bass's  Strull.  A 
sketch  of  the  coast,  at  least,  should  have  been  annexed  to  hU 
voyage;  especially  as  the  rough  outline  inserted  in  that  of  Mr. 
Grant,  leaves  us  ignorant  of  the  situations  of  Port  Phillip  aud 
Western  Port.  Of  that  gentleman's  merits,  in  other  respects, 
we  have  already  expressed  a  favourable  sentiment.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  close  our  remarks,  by  admonishing  navigators,  that,  whea 
they  publish  their  voyages,  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  commu¬ 
nicate  grograpA/ca/ information,  whatever  else  they  omit :  and 
that  negligence  of  this  appropriate  subject  cannot  be  compen- 
sated  by  amusing  anecdotes,  poetical  quotation,  senlimenui 
rhapsody,  or  philosophical  reverie. 

Of  such  materials,  Mr.  Tuckey's  slight  volume  chiefly  con¬ 
sists.  In  his  ‘‘addenda,"  there  are  some  useful  “  observations 
on  the  various  kinds  of  timber  found  in  New  South  Wales;”  as 
well  as  “on  the  projKT  selection  of  convicts  for  transportation, 
and  the  means  of  preserving  health  on  the  voyage."  If  it 
please  God  to  restore  peace,  we  hope  that  the  practice  of  trans¬ 
porting  them  in  ships  of  war,  will  be  resumed.  It  will  be  likely 
to  save  numerous  lives:  for  while  some  commanders  of  transport 
vessels  have  intitlcd  themselves  to  the  highest  commendation  by 
their  disinterested  and  benevolent  attention  to  the  health  of  the 
convicts,  the  greater  part  of  them  are  likely  to  be  deficient,  and 
several  have  been  guilty  of  the  most  fatal  and  criminal  neglect.  It 
is  likewise  obvious,  that  the  force  and  discipline  in  ships  of  war, 
would  atVord  the  best  security' against  mutinies  among  the  coa- 
vicis,  w  liich  have  repeatedly  produced  dreadful  effects.  In  other 
points,  we  consider  Mr.  l  uekey's  performance,  though  it  inti¬ 
mates  talents  that  may  Ik'  applied  with  much  better  effect,  as  the 
least  valuable  of  the  three  voyages  before  us.  Mr.  Grant’s  is  useful 
for  various  nautical  pur[)Oses ;  and  Mr.  Turnbull’s,  tdthough  in 
that  view  nearly  useless,  affords  profitable  views  of  mankind,  in 
situations  considerably  differing  from  each  other.  A  com¬ 
parison  of  these  publications  with  tliose  of  Hawkesworlli, 
King,  and  Vancouver,  leads  us,  however,  to  a|)prehend,  that 
the  art  of  voyage-writing  is  rapidly  on  the  decline.  ^V  e  shall 
be  glad  to  see  it  resUucd. 


Art.  X.  Introiiuchon  to  the  Knoivleiige  of  rare  and  valualle 

Rtlitions  of  the  G'^eek  and  Latin  Classics ;  including  the  Scriptores  dc 
re  RnsticA,  Greek  Romances,  Lexicons,  and  Gnmimars.  To  which 
is  added,  a  complete  Index  Analyticus.  I'he  whole  prefaced  by  aa 
Account  of  Polyglot  Bibles,  and  the  best  Editions  of  the  Greek  Sep- 
tu.igint.  By  Thomas  Frognal  Dibdin,  A.  B.  late  of  St.  John’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford.  Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected.  Price  12s. 
boards.  Svo.  pp.  (Xil.  Dwyer.  Ib04. 

Loud  Ch<‘sterfield,  in  one  of  Iris  lectures  to  his  spoiled 

child,  savs,  “  take  care  not  to  unclerstaiicl  editions  and  title 
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pages  too  well.  It  alnays  smells  of  pedantry^  and  nof  always 
of  learning.”  Now,  though  there  is  a  species  of  literary  fop- 
per}'  and  ostentatious  vanity,  which  is  always  shooting  up,  and 
to  which  this  sarcasm  is  but  too  justly  applicable;  yet,  it  b^ 
BO  means  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  general  principle,  it  li 
DOt  true,  that  title-pages  and  editions  do  not  deserve  some,  nay^ 

1  considerable  portion  of  our  attention  :  for,  whatever  road  we 
travel,  it  is  highly  desirable,  to  have  a  good  map  of  the  coun» 
try  through  which  we  are  to  pass;  and,  if  we  travel  for  mental 
gratiheation  and  improvement,  it  is  still  more  desirable,  that 
we  have  every  thing  pointed  out  to  us  on  the  road,  which  is 
worth  our  attention.  But,  in  our  literary  career,  where,  alas! 
fc  have 

*  but  just  to  look  about  us,  and  to  die 

jt  least,  where  the  longest  life  could  not  turn  over  a  thou* 
undth  part  of  the  books,  which  have  deluged  the  world — even 
if  a  thousandth  part  could  be  found  north  reading — there  it 
hardly  a  step  to  be  taken,  without  occasion  for  a  Vade-mecum, 

Dr.  Harwood’s  View  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,”  has 
long  been  considered  as  an  useful  w’ork  of  this  kind:  but  as, 
from  the  nature  of  it,  there  must  daily  be  additions  and  im¬ 
provements  presenting  themselves,  it  by  no  means  supersedes 
the  necessity  of  another  adventurer  in  the  same  track.  The 
present  work,  moreover,  is  distinguished  by  numerous  amend- 
nents  on  the  plan  of  his  predecessor,  as  well  as  by  much  va¬ 
luable  additional  matter.  The  first  improvement  that  strikes 
os,  is,  his  arrangement  of  all  his  classics  alphabetically;  not 
ckronologicallu,  like  that  of  Harwood,  who  begins  with  Ho¬ 
mer  among  tne  Greeks,  and  Ennius  among  the  Latins.  We 
shall  take  a  somewhat  minute  sur\’ey  of  this  second  and  mueb 
improved  edition  of  Mr.  Dibdin. 

VVe  are  6rst  presented  with  Polyglot  bibles;  2dly,  Greek 
bibles;  3dly,  Greek  testaments;  4tbly,  Editions  of  the  most 
popular  Greek  and  Roman  classics;  5tlily,  Homan  writers  on 
husbandry;  6thly,  Greek  romances ;  sets  of  the 

classics;  8thly,  An  Analytical  Index. 

In  the  preface,  there  is  a  venerable  catalogue  of  all  the  autho- 
rilicsto  w  h^ich  Mr.  I),  has  had  recourse  on  this  occasion.  Among 
them, we  distinguish,  Marhof,  Le  Long,  Fabricius,  Hollius,  Ernes* 
ti,  llarles.  Mill,  Westein,  Marsh’s  Michaelis,  Hey ne, Wakefield, 
ind  our  author’s  predecessor,  Harwood.  As  it  cannot  be  sup* 
posed  that  he  has  read,  or  even  seen,  all  the  works  of  his  cata¬ 
logue,  we  lake  it  for  granted  that  he  has  borrowed  much  of  his 
criticism  from  sources  like  the  jil)ove  :  and  if  he  has  l)een  faith¬ 
ful  in  copying  them,  and  properly  active  in  his  inquiries,  (which 
ve  have  no  reason  to  doubt),  we  ought  to  he  satisfied  with  such 
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passports  to  our  confidence.  Tlie  account  of  his  plan,  in  thn 
preface,  is  thus  concluded  : 

^  My  object,  in  this  undertaking,  however  imperfectly  effected,  has 
been  to  promote  the  study  of  bibliography.  And  whatever  success  or 
failure  may  attend  it,  1  shall  feci  happy  in  the  reflection,  of  having  been 
tlic  first  to  present  to  my  feilow-counu^'men,  in  their  own  language,  the 
testimony  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  foreign  critics,  on  the  rc* 
^K'clive  merits  of  tire  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Homan  Classics.* 

P-  X. 

Ih'fore  wc  come  to  the  body  of  tliis  work,  there  arc  ten  pages 
occupied  wiiii  a  list  of  works  referred  to.  Here  we  find  some 
«lesc‘ived  encomiums  on  the  learned  Mr.  Marsh;  hut  arc  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  so  little  notice  taken  throughout  this  volume,  of 
Professor  Poi'^ou,  and  Mr.  Butler,  the  present  master  of  Shrews¬ 
bury  school :  both  of  whom  have  publicly  contributed,  and  are 
still  contributing,  so  much  to  the  advancement  of  classical 
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Of  the  first  polyglot,  that  of  Cardinal  Ximenos,  we  have  the 
following  anecdote,  which  will  afi'ord  matter  of  aslonishineut,  if 
not  of  amusement,  to  some  of  our  readers. 

‘  A  great  anxiety  prevailed  in  the  literary  world  to  examine  the  mavu- 
SCRIPTS  from  which  the  Polyglot  was  composed.  Pro'bssor  Molden- 
bawer,  who  was  in  Spain  in  l/h-f,  went  to  Alcala  for  the  very  pur|X)sc 
of  discovering  those  MSS.;  and  there  learnt,  to  his  inexpressible cha- 
j;rin,  that  about  thirty-five  years  before  they  had  been  sold  by  an  illite¬ 
rate  librarian,  **  como  vivmlranas  irjuti/es,*'  to  one  Toyro,  a  dealer  in 
fire-works,  tor  the  purpose  of  making  rockets!  Martinez,  a  man  of 
learning,  and  particularly  skilled  in  the  Greek  language,  heard  of  it 
soon  alter  they  were  solil,  and  hastened  to  rescue  these  treasures  from 
destruction:  he  arrived  time  enough  to  save  a  few  scat fned  kaves! 
which  are  now  preserved  in  the  librar)'  at  Alcala.  **  Oh,”  says  Mi- 
chnelis,  that  I  had  it  in  my  power  to  immortalize  both  librarian  and 
rock(‘t*maker  ! — 'Phe  author,”  continues  he,  of  this  inexcusable  act 
was  the  greatest  harhariau  of  the  present  (18th)  century,  and  happy  only 
in  being  nnknown.”  ’  p.  iii. 

W  eliave  next  a  luminous  accoiml  of  the  .\ntweip,  Parisian, 
and  London  polvglols;  and  of  llr.  Casieil's  lexicon,  annexed 
to  the  laiier,  an  mnm  nselv  laborious  work.  Ofi  the  merits  of 
Bp.  W  ahoirs  eelebraud  work,  we  extract  tbc  note. 

'  In  the  course  of  tlie  last  summer  that  part  ot  the  bibliographical 
Dictionary  which  treats  of  Polyglot  biblcs  (and  which  is  by  far  the  most 
valuable  of  iIm'  whole  work,  especially  in  regard  to  the  London  Poly¬ 
glot),  was  jiuilisfud  separately^  with  a  few  additions,  in  a  very  small 
pamphlet,  of  whicli  only  HX>  copies  were  printed  for  the  author’s  lite¬ 
rary  friends.  TIu  name  of  Ap\m  Clarke,  as  tlw  author,  is  affixed  to 
the  tiile-[)age;  and  though  an  entire  strang(‘r  to  him,  I  have,  been  fa¬ 
voured  with  .1  copy,  accompanied  with  a  letter,  in  which  I  received  per¬ 
mission  to  luak'*  use  of  the.  information  just  detailed.  I  take,  therefore. 
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(Ills  public  opportunity  of  returning  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Clarke.  Proba* 
t)|y  the  concluding  passage  of  his  pamphlet,  as  it  is  not  likely  to  be  ge» 
pcrally  circulated,  may  be  acceptable  to  the  serious  reader. 

Though  1  feel  disposed  to  think  of  this  work,"  says  Mr,  Clarke, 
^  in  the  most  favourable  manner,  and  consider  it  a  most  extraordinary 
proof  of  the  piety,  learning,  industry,  and  perseverance  of  the  editors, 
especially  Dr. Walton;  yet  I  think  it  is  far  from  that  perfection  of  which 
it  is  susceptible.  The  original  texts  may  be  rendered  much  more  cor* 
rfct  by  a  careful  collation  w'i»h  MSS.  which  arc  now  more  abundant  than 
when  the  w'ork  was  published ;  the  translations,  w  hich  are  often  very  faulty, 
may  be  greatly  improved ;  several  valuable  torsions  might  also  be  added; 
particular^  the  Coptic,  Sahidic,  Armenian,  Italic,  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  Sclavonian ;  and  the  Targum  of  Rabbi  Joseph,  necessary  to  render  the 
work  complete  (publislied  at  Amst.  4lo.  1/13),  might  be  inserted  in  its 
proper  place.  In  short,  there,  are  materials  now  for  the  perfecting  this 
p’eat  work  which  Bishop  Walton  and  his  associates  were  not  possessed 
ofj  and  pecuniary  resources  and  pulUc  spirit,  which  in  those  times  of 
bigotry,  poverty,  and  distress,  had  a  very  limited  existence :  and  surely 
we  have  scholars  now  in  both  the  universities,  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  nation,  wdio  are  adequate  to  the  undertaking.  Who,  then,  is  that 
Mdfcenas  Bishop  who  will  step  forth  and  invite  the  clergy,  the  laity,  and 
n-cn  the  government  itself,  to  assist  him  in  publishing  a  second  edition 
of  the  English  Polyglot,  as  far  superior  to  tlie  prcs<ait,  as  it  is  to  all 
other  w'orks  of  tlie  kind  ?  Let  such  an  one  shenf  himself,  and  he  shall 
not  lack  encouragement  and  support  *,  and  may  the  hand  of  his  God  be 
upon  him  for  good!”  *  pp.  xiii,  xiv. 

Keineccius’s  Hillia  Qitaflrilingitia,  though  excellent  of  iu 
kind,  is  improperly  classed  with  the  four  principal  polyglots:  it 
belongs  to  the  lesser  }wlyglots,  wliich,  with  the  psalters  and 
Orcek  bibles,  arc  ne.xt  characterized,  'i’his  dopartrnent  of  the 
work  is  closed  wrilh  a  concise,  but  useful  find  entertaining,  his- 
loiy  of  Editions  of  the  Cireek  Testament.”  W  e  extract  Mr. 
D.’s  oWn  words  respecting  this  part  of  his  labours. 

'  The  preceding  account  of  **  Editions  of  the  Greek  Testament”  wil} 
be  found  the  most  minute  of  any  which  has  hitherto  appeared  in  an  Eng¬ 
lish  publication,  l^e  Long,  Micharlis,  Masch,  and  Mr.  Marsh,  have 
treated  copiously  of  the  more  important  cdxXxom;  but  the  nature  of  the 
present  work  would  not  admit  of  n»y  following  their  example.  Masch 
has  not  mentioned  any  edition  later  than  Dr.  Harwixxl’s  ;  and  Mr. 
Marsh  lias  omitted  a  few  subordinate  ones,  which,  although  not  prop(;r- 
ly  within  the  province  of  his  w'ork,  are  nevertheless  rare,  and  held  iu 
uiiination  by  the  curious.  It  has  lieeii  my  object  to  supply  these  defi- 
ciencies;  and  the  success  or  failure  of  tlic  undertaking  is  left  for  tlie  can¬ 
did  reader  to  determine.”  p.  Ixxiii. 

c  now  come  to  the  Greek  luid  Latin  Classics;  which,  as 
we  have  Jilready  remarked,  with  approbation,  are  arranged  in 
al|>habetical  order;  but  we  think  it  would  have  been  ut  least  as 
well,  lo  have  kejit  the  lifitin  and  (iieek  aiitliors  separate.  It  is 
curious  and  amusing  lo  trace  the  history  of  an  uucieut  author; 
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find  how  very  strangely  sometimes  he  established  his  claims  to 
the  appellation  of  ctassicy  amidst  all  the  didicullies  arising  from 
barbarous  ignorance,  capricious  tyranny,  and,  above  all,  the 
canker  and  the  cobwebs  of  time.  It  is  pleasing  to  trace  him 
from  ibc  dark  ages  of  literature,  when  laid  up,  a  rare  treasure, 
in  tablets  of  wax,  or  a  roll  of  vellum,  in  the  closets  of  the  few 
who  pretended  to  learning, — till  we  see  him  emerging  into  day 
from  the  printing  press;  and  at  length,  by  means  of  that  admi¬ 
rable  invention,  easily  multiplied  and  distributed  through  the 
world.  On  this  account,  the  first  editions,  or  editiones  principts, 
as  the  critics  speak,  have  long  been  the  envied  prizes  of  con- 
iioisseurship  at  auctions. 

An  editio  priucepsy  of  Cardinal  Ximencs’s  polyglot,  was 
thought  a  cheap  purchase  for  Jour  hnudred  and  eighty-thru 
pounds!  The  account  of  these  first  editions,  which  begins  every 
article  in  the  work  before  us,  is  really  curious,  and  very  valu¬ 
able. 

As  Dr.  Warton  says,  a  history  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
manuscripts  of  ancient  authors  were  found,  would  be  an  enter¬ 
taining  work  to  persons  of  literary  curiosity  and  we  sug¬ 
gest  to  Mr.  I).,  whether  this,  in  some  fntnrc  edition,  would 
not  he  an  improvement  on  his  plan  f  We  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  it  would.  Quinctilian,  we  remember,  was  found  in  the 
bottom  of  a  lower  of  the  momistcry  of  St.  Gal,  by  Poggius;  as 
we  learn  from  one  of  bis  letters,  dated  1417,  written  from  Con¬ 
stance,  w  here  the  council  was  then  silting.  The  monastery  was 
nhout  ^0  miles  from  that  city.  Silius  Itailcus,  and  Valerius 
I'laccus,  were  found  at  the  stime  time  and  place.  The  most  au¬ 
thentic  information  that  could  be  procured  on  this  head,  might 
very  properly  precede  the  account  of  the  principal  edition  of 
every  classical  or  ancient  author. 

Our  readers  may  be  aware,  from  the  title,  that  not  every 
school-book,  or  miscellaneous  collection,  is  noticed  here.  Of 
this,  indeed,  there  would  l)c  no  end  or  limit ;  as  lliere  would 
likewise  be  no  good  purpose  answered  by  it.  It  is  sufticicnl, 
that  all  the  principal  editions,  that  is,  all  such  as  are  remark¬ 
able  either  for  antiquity,  criticism,  or  utility,  be  properly  no¬ 
ticed.  Of  the  opera  omnUiy  of  Euripides,  there  are  ten 
editions;  beside  the  four  separate  pamphlets  of  Porson,  find 
many  single  plays.  Of  Horace,  there  are  50  celebrated,  en¬ 
tire  editions,  critically  specified;  some  of  which  have  been 
reprinted,  again  and  again,  in  different  countries.  Of  Lon¬ 
ginus,  w’e  Ixcome  acquainted  with  eight  editions;  of  Ovid, 
with  15;  of  Virgil,  we  see  59  editions,  by  different  learned 
num :  some  of  which  are  continually  reprinting  at  various 
places.  The  least  numerous  of  these  impressions,  very  pro¬ 
bably,  consUu  of  more  copies  than  were  c.\iaiu  of  any  ancient 
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ttithor  in  the  vvhole  world,  before  the  invention  of  printing. 
This  reflection  immediately  suggests  the  contrast  of  tiie  slate 
of  learning  at  present,  with  what  it  must  have  l>een  then. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  probably  thank  us,  forgiving  them 
two  extracts  from  this  work  :  one  of  an  editio  princeps,  and  tho 
other  of  a  late  edition.  They  will  thus  become  acquainted  with 
both  the  matter,  and  the  manner,  of  the  work  in  question.  The 
first  shall  be  an  article  on  one  of  the  famous  Aldiiic  editions; 
which,  for  their  importance,  arc  classed  separately  by  Dr.  llar-» 
wood.  It  is  tlie  first  printed  edition  of  Musarus;  and,  what  ia 
more,  the  first  even  tliat  uHdus  hiinseif  printed. 

^  MUS.EUS. 

Aldus.  Venet.  Qto. 

Editio  princf.ps.  After  reading  what  has  beeo  written  upon  this 
subject  by  various  bibliographers,  I  rather  think  that  the  present  w'ork  is 
the  first  edition  of  Mus<eus,  and  publislicd  two  or  three  years  liefore  the 
Florentine  edition.  It  has  the  peculiar  value  tif  being  the  work 
which  ever  issued  from  the  press  of  Aldus,  ami  is  conceived  to  he  tke 
rarest  of  all  the  Aldine  classics.  Renouard  supposes  the  “  Lascaris 
Grainniatica”  was  legun  to  be  printed  before  the  Musaeus;  but  that  tho 
latter  was  pulHshed  anterior  to  llie  former.  The  present  edition  of  Mu-* 
saeus  came  out  about  the  middle  of  the  year  149‘f-  A  copy  was  bought 
at  Dr.  Askew’s  sale,  by  Mr.  Wodhull,  for  3l.  5s.  bee  Harles, 

B.  G.  t.  i.  127  ;  Panzer,  t.  iii.  497.*  p.  2t)3, 

Our  next  specimen  shall  be  the  Horace  of  the  famous  Didot, 
He  is  well  known  in  the  modern  annals  of  France,  as  having 
done  mucli  to  soften  the  ferocious  populace,  in  the  midst  of  re¬ 
volutionary  horrors,  by  inviting  the  public  micntion  to  literature, 
adorned  w  itli  the  treasures  of  taste  and  the  elegance  of  typogra¬ 
phy:  he  being  a  learned  editor  and  ciitic,  as  well  as  a  celebrated 
stcrcofype  printer. 

'Didot.  Paris.  Fol.  1700. 

*  Charta  Uegali  impuf.ssv.  This  is  the  celebrated  and  truly  mag-* 
jiitici  nt  production  of  Didot’s  pass,  which  is  printed  in  the  same  form, 
on  the  same  kind  of  pajier,  and  with  Uic  same  brilliant  type,  as  his  Vir¬ 
gil  of  1793.  "Phe  text  is  composed  on  the  basis  of  Oberliii’s  edition, 
which  is  pronounced  by  Didot  (who  is  editor  as  well  as  printer)  the  most 
correct  of  «iny.  Great  pains  are  professed  to  have  been  taken  in  the 
punctuation  j  the  well  kaow'ii  verse,  “  Geus  humana  ruit  per  vetitutn. 
mfnsf  is  thus  pointed  :  “  Gens  humana  ruit  per  vetitum  :  nefas  /”  The 
critical  reader  will  determine  according  to  his  own  fancy  and  judgment; 
though  he  is  well  aware  that  to  these  kind  of  alterations,  there  is  fre¬ 
quently  much  doubt  and  little  utility  attached.  In  examining  the  text 
of  preceding  editions,  Didot  found  the  greater  part  of  them  incorrect, 
including  that  of  Wakefield ;  in  Bodoiii’s  edition  he  points  out  but  two 
errors,  which  are  in  page  220,  v.  ii.  15  :  he  considers  De  Sivry’s  edition 
pi  1777  among  the  most  accurate. 

t  This  splenciid  cdiiiy^  is  adorned  with  twelve  most  beautiful  vignettes ; 
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the  designs  are  by  Percier,  and  the  engravings  by  various  artists.  The 
whole  work  is,  in  tact,  truly  sumptuous  and  magnifk'cnt ;  and,  as  well 
as  die  V^irgil  of  1/98,  its  companion,  eclipses  all  other  editions.  The 
volume  consists  of  4 12  pages,  including  eight  of  preface.  Only  250  co* 
pics  arc  struck  olV;  and  Mr.  Dulau,  of  Solio-Square,  in  whose  valuable 
repository  I  CKamined  it,  informed  me  that  the  proof  impresilon  copies 
aoldfor  151/  p.  204. 


Having  dismissed  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  we  come  to 
the  Homan  writers  i/c  re  rustird,  Mr.  D.  well  observes,  that 
as  the  science  of  agriculture  is  now  become  of  such  impor. 
tanre  in  this  country,  this  is  a  department  by  no  means  to 
he  disjiensed  with.  VVe  are,  however,  much  surprised,  that 
he  passes  over  the  few  (ircck  writers  of  this  description  in 
silence  aiul  neglect.  The  principal  iMtin  authors  on  husban¬ 
dry,  are,  M.  l\  Cato,  Terentins  Vai  ro,  Vegetius,  Palladius,  and 
the  learii(‘d  Columella,  wl.o  is  also  the  best  botanist  of  anti¬ 
quity.  d’hese  arc  noticed  as  they  are  edited,  both  separately 
and  col  leer  ively. 

'I’he  next  division  is,  J)e  Scripforlhus  Eroticis  Grercis ; 
Greek  11  liters  of  jlmours  and  Rnntanecs :  a  class,  of  which, 
whether  Greek  or  Barbarian,  ancient  or  modern,  the  loss  would 
not  he  valdc  dejkndum.  Such  .are  Ih  lioclorns,  Achilles  Tatius, 
Loiigns,  Xenophon  Lphosins,  and  ('haritoii. 

To  these,  succeeds  a  catalogue  of  lexicons,  grammars,  See*, 
which  will  be  very  useful  in  the  hands  of  every  classical  stu¬ 
dent. 

'The  whole  concludes  with  some  excellent  catalogues  of  the 
jildine  \\\\{\  Z  V/r/or/im  classics ;  together  with  nn  index  unaiyti- 
rns.  “  In  compiling  this  latter,  it  has  been  ilic  author’s  object,” 
wt;  are  told,  “  to  prcs^uit  liie  reader,  at  one  view’,  with  the 
editor  or  printer,  place,  si’/e,  and  dale,  of  every  work  specitied.” 
^I’he  Supplement,  and  a  lonu  laldo  ot  errata  at  the  end,  will, 
we  hope,  ere  long,  he  disposed  of  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

By  way  of  tVonlispieee,  there  is  a  fac-simile  ot  part  ot  the 
first  chapter  ot  St.  Matthew,  as  it  exists  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
eliaraet«*rs  of  the  Compluiensian  Polyglot.  It  shews,  at  leas;, 
that  im[)rovements  have  since  been  made  in  the  art  ot  prints 
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SiK'h  is  the  outline  of  this  work.  I'he  plan  and  object  ot  it, 
even  if  ever  so  moderately  executed,  would  speak  its  value: 
hut  wo  have  the  plea>ure  to  add  our  deliberate  and  contldciil 
opinion,  that  it  is  also  reeomincnded  by  masterly  execution, 
and  indefaiigahlc  inquiry  into  the  sources  of  bibliographical 
eritieisni. 

In  addition  to  the  few’  improvements  already  suggested,  wc 
wish  Mr.  I).  had  been  irnne  atltmtive  in  mentioning  the /n/rcs, 
that  is,  the  market ,  not  the  connoisseur  prices  of  the  several 
o  work  A 


irorks.  Wc  well  know,  that,  among  the  rare,  and,  therefore,  f/i- 
xa/uable  wares  of  black-letter  vellum,  unci  moth-eaten  emboss* 
nieiit,  this  would  be  impossible ;  but,  such  an  objection  has  no 
concern  with  innunuTuble  modern  books,  which  are  as  pleati* 
ful  as  thc^y  are  useful  and  renowned. 

We  were  in(]uiring,  with  some  concern  and  surprise,  what 
was  become  ot  the  l.iitin  and  Greek  fathers,  when  we  cast 
our  eye  on  the  following  paragraph : 

'  Should  my  publication  be  approved  of,  I  may  be  iiuUu'ed  to  follow  it 
up  witli  a  similar  work  on  the  remaining  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Fathers:  which  may  be  succeeded  by  an  account  of  the 
most  curious  and  rare  books  in  the  English  and  French  languages,' 

\\  q  assure  the  author,  that  w'C  do  approve  of  his  work,  very 
sincerely;  and  that  we  hea'rtily  recommend  it  to  every  scholar: 
wliether,  as  a  classic,  he  deals  in  learning;  or,  as  an  admirer  of 
rare  and  valuable  shelves,  he  deals  in  learned  books.  In  cither 
case,  w  e  say — 

Nocturnd  versatc  manu,  versate  diumd: 

As  public  approbation  is  modestly  the  stipulation  of  his  va¬ 
luable  promise  to  the  public,  we  anxiously  wait  to  see  him  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  task ;  and  wish  biin  every  success  in  a  very  useful 
province,  for  which  be  has  here  proved  himself  eminently  qtui- 
lified. 

An  advertisement  prefixed  to  Mr.  D/s  volume,  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  his  frecpicnt  notice  of  the  high  prices  which  have  been 
paid  for  ropier  of  rare  editiotrs,  has  produced  some  emulation  in 
liis  own  mind.  It  informs  us,  that  fifty  copies  only  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  work  were  printed  on  large  paper;  and  that  they  are  ac¬ 
companied  with  jour  additional  plates,  a'hieh  uert  broken  up, 
on  Ji  ft  If  impressions  of  each  having  been  taken  off.  Beside  an 
engraved  title-page  and  vignette,  the  plates  exhibited,  1.  The 
Arms  of  Cardinal  Xinu  nts,  copied  from  tlu*  Complutcnsiau  Po¬ 
lyglot  :  C.  A  Portrait  of  Pjishop  Fell,  of  whom  no  other  single 
engraving  is  extant;  and  Puc  similes  of  the  marks  of  prints 
ers  in  the  15th  century.  We  think  it  no  more  commendable 
to  break  up  plates  of  this  kind,  than  to  destroy  spices  at  the 
Moluccas,  in  order  to  ket‘|)  itp  the  cost  of  the  articles.  The 
conversion  of  tlie  Complutensian  MSS.  into  sky-rockets,  though 
more  to  U#*  rogrelted,  apjH'ars  to  us  less  blamcable ;  as  it  was 
iiouhtkss  the  result  of  igiu»rauec,  perhaps  of  indigence,  in  the 
librarian  who  sold  them  for  that  purpose.  We  shall  be  glad  if 
^fr.  D.  can  viaditate  himself  fioiii  censure  on  this  account. 
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Art.  XT.  The  Philosophy  of  Physic;  or,  the  Natural  History  of  Dlieaies, 
and  their  Cure :  being  an  Attempt  to  deliver  the  Art  of  Healing  from 
the  Darkness  of  Barbarism  and  Superstition,  and  from  the  Jargon  and 
Pedantry  of  the  Schools;  shewing  a  more  easy  and  certain  Way  of 
preserving  and  discovering  Health,  than  any  hitherto  known.  By  the 
Uev.  William  Wilson.  Price  5s.  pp.  180.  Symonds. 

C  Philosophy  of  Phvsic! - an  attempt  to  deliver  the  art 

of  healing  from  tlie  darkness  of  barbarism  and  superstition, 
— — by  the  recommendation  of  two  nostrums,  the  anti-ab- 
TiiRiTic  powder  and  the  ojM'ning  pills,  in  all  kinds  of  fevers, 
and  all  stages  of  them  in  colds,  asthma,  diseases  of  the  liver, 

jaundice,  dropsy,  fractured  limbs - thus  were  we  proceeding  to 

enumerate  the  vitst  variety  of  diseases,  for  the  cure  of  which  our 
author’s  ncvcr-failiii"  remedies  are  recommended,  when  our  at- 
u  ntion  was  arrested  by  his  account  ot  powers  possessed  by  them, 
most  useful  and  admiiable,  on  which  it  appeared  to  be  our  duty 
to  dwell.  But  willing  that  justice  shouhi  be  done  to  the  book, 
as  well  as  to  the  physic,  we  present  this  in  our  author’s  own 
weirds. 

S|>eaking  of  patients  troubled  with  nervous  diseases,  forced 
^  to  encounter  the  hanhhips  of  bad  roadsy  crowded  inns,  rainy 
ti'cathcr,  and  the  neglect  of  strangers, our  author  says, 

*  LcU  them  firsftry  a  course  of  anti-arthritic  powders,  and  they 
w  ill  find  themselves  much  better  able  to  struggle  witli  difliculties ;  let 
them  provide  themselves  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  powder,  and 
carry  it  with  them  on  their  travels ;  and  by  using  it  as  at  home,  they 
w'ill  find  tliat  which  would  have  proved  only  labour  and  toil,  will  be 
pleasant  and  agreeable.’  p.  130. 

We  were  almost  ready  to  recommend  a  sufTicicnt  quantity  of 
the  auti-arllirilic  powder  to  be  kept  by  all  innkeepers,  for  the 
purpose  <u‘  appeasing  discontented  travellers.  But  as  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  fears  the  faculty  will,  from  interested  motives,  oppose  his  re¬ 
medies,  so  we  feared,  that  neither  our  host  at  the  Kcd  Lion,  nor 
a  waiter,  nor  a  post-boy,  would  be  found  to  recommend  a  me¬ 
dicine,  of  which  the  inventor  would  dare  to  say— Though  I 
think  the  powder  will  do  without  travelling,  yet  1  am  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  travelling  will  not  answer  without  the  powder.” 

To  jnirtieularise  all  tht‘  virtues,  attributed  by  our  author  to 
tiiesc  remedies,  would  he  to  labour  without  end.  We  cannot, 
however,  rtduse  to  mention  one  more  curious  property  possessed 
by  the  a  %  i  i-.\imtRn  ic  rowntR.  “  The  sore  legs  of  Irish¬ 
men,’*  according  to  our  author,  “  soon  change  into  had  ulcers, 
ill  the  West  indies:’*  which  he  indignantly  remarks,  “  would  be 
moj:e  likely  to  arise  from  the  drinking  of  new  rum,  than  from 
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potatoes  they  had  eaten  in  Ireland  long  ago.’’  Such  scandalous 
imputations  cannot  be  too  speedily  checked^ 

‘  At  any  rate,  so  soon  as  they  become  acquainted  with  the  antf-ar* 
TiiRiTic  POWDER,  the  cosc  will  no  longer  exist,  to  fling  reproaches  at 
the  potatoes.’  p.  102. 

Risum  tencatis,  amici? 

Art.  XTr.-<4  Great  H  urk  des''riL'C(l  and  recommended,  in  a  Sermon  preached 
before  the  Members  of  the  Sunday  School  Union.  By  Jabez  Bunting* 
8vo.  pp.  32.  Price  6d.  Lomas,  Butterworth,  Jordan,  ^tc.  1805. 

By  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  this  sermon,  learn  ar« 

informed,  that 

^  • 

‘  The  Sunday  School  Union  consists  of '' Teachers,  and  othcr% 
**  actively  engaged  in  Protestant  Sunday  Schools.”  Their  religious  sen¬ 
timents  and  connexions  are  various.  Some  are  members  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  ;  others  belong  to  the  several  denominations  of  Evange¬ 
lical  Dissenters  and  Melliodists.  The  objects  of  their  associations  are, 
— First,  to  stimulate  and  encourage  each  other  in  the  religious  instruc- 
**  tion  of  children  and  youth  ;  secondly,  by  mutual  communication,  to 
aim  at  improving  cac:h  other’s  methed  of  instruction  j  and,  thirdly,  to 
**  promote  the  opening  of  new  schools  by  their  intiuence  and  persona] 
“  assistance,  wherever  it  may  be  deemed  ex}x*dient.  A  Committee  of 
“  Correspondence  is  also  appointed  to  communicate  with  Uie  Conductors 
“  of  Schools  ill  the  Country,  and  to  afford  information  to  any  who  may 
“  be  desirous  of  instituting  Schools.”  ’.  p.  iii. 

riic  discourse,  which  derives  its  title  from  its  text  (Nehemlah 
vi.  3.)  inculcates  union,  extensive  exertions,  prayer,  and  perse¬ 
verance,  on  the  teachers  of  Sunday  Schools,  from  the  ohliga- 
lion  which  binds  them,  the  necessity  which  calls,  the  utility 
which  encourages,  and  the  piety  which  animates  them,  to  in¬ 
struct  children  in  the  most  essential  knowledge,  and  to  form  in 
them  the  most  important  habits.  It  c()mj)rised  much  informa¬ 
tion,  good  sense,  and  sound  argument,  expressed  with  becoming 
simplicity  and  motlesty.  Some  of  the  (juotations  and  references 
might  have  been  spared  without  damage;  especially  the  verses 
in  p.  15,  which  arc  neither  rhyme  nor  blank  verse,  but  a  tertium 
quid,  something  between  both.  'I’hc  smallness  of  tlie  type,  wdiieli 
is  evidently  adai)ted  to  cheapness,  must  he  inconvenient  to 
home  readers.  V *  e  doubt,  also,  the  expediency  of  llie  title  :  for, 
although,  after  a  serious  perusal  of  the  sermon,  most  persons 
inav  be  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  conduct  of  Sunday  schools 
to  i>e  li  great  work,  many  may  not  he  prejiared,  at  the  outset,  to 
give  it  so  high  credit.  \Vc,  however,  tliink  the  subject  so  im- 
poi  taut,  and  the  inamu  r  ia  wliich  Mr.  D.  has  treated  it,  so  com- 
iiiendahle  and  profitable,  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  a  new  im¬ 
pression  of  his  discourse,  with  a  few  trifling  corrections,  on  a 
♦arger  tvpe,  thouglt,  consequently,  at  an  advanced  price. 


Art.iCfTf.  The  Stn^e;  a  Srrmnn,  frdm  the  Frnirh  nf  the  Ahhi  Cle* 
meni,  9vo.  pp.  35.  Price  Is.  Condcr,  Gurney,  Tipper  and  Ri- 
cliardi.  1905. 

^^IIK  public  has  been  recently  callcfl  to  investigate  the  pro- 
-*■  priety  ot*  theatrical  ainusemenfs,  by  a  succession  of  panipli- 
lets,  which  we  have  passed  without  review’,  because  tliey  origi¬ 
nated  in  personal  altercation.  The  subject  is,  nevertheless,  of 
no  small  practical  interest.  In  the  Sermon  before  us,  it  is  dis¬ 
cussed,  in  a  manner  which  may  at  least  claim,  with  English 
readers,  the  recommendation  of  novelty.  It  has  also  more  solid 
merits :  amidst  the  tinsel  decoration,  in  which  few  French  ser¬ 
mons  are  deficient,  it  contains  some  sterling  reasoning,  and 
some  brilliant  clocpiencc. 

.\Vc  were  prc|)ared  to  expect  no  strict  connexion  between 
the  discourse,  and  the  text,  of  a  Homan  Catliolic  Orator ;  but  we 
must  acknowletlge  some  surprise,  to  find,  that,  when  designing 
to  prove  the  evils  of  the  stage,  Abbe  Clement  should  have  se¬ 
lected  for  his  motto,  Luke  iv.  38, “  And  Simonas  wife’s  mo¬ 
ther  was  taken  with  a  great  fever,”  &c.  lii  his  sermon,  he  in¬ 
troduces  numerous ipiotations  from  early  Christian  writers;  which, 
though  not  claiming,  from  Protestant  readers,  that  deference 
which  the  [ircaolu  r  has  paid  to  them,  arc  worthy  of  serious  at¬ 
tention. 

'I’he  translator’s  ])arl  is  well  performed.  His  style  is  energetic 
without  harshness;  and  it  is  less  adulterated  with  a  foreign  idiom, 
than  he  modestly  suspected  it  to  be.  We  could  not  consider  the 
teclmieul  term,  txacet  hatious,  in  his  first  paragraph,  as  a  fa¬ 
vourable  oiuru  ;  hut  w’e  have  observed  nothing  else  enually  ohjec- 
tionahle.  We  reeomiueud  the  w  hoh*,  as  a  seasonable  and  useful 
specimen  of  the  scfitiments  of  a  pious  and  learned  Homan  Ca- 
liiollc,  on  theatrical  exhibitions. 


Art.  XI W  Interesting  Conversations  on  Moral  and  lieligions  SuljeetSt 
intt  )  \/tet  \ed  ir'dh  Narrative,  lly  a  Lady,  liiiio.  pp.  ‘2(5*1.  Price 
5s.  Williaiiis  and  Smitli.  1S05. 

/^ONN  Eh*SA  ri()N  is  so  well  adapted  to  discussion,  that  it 
has  been  used  hv  w  rite  rs  of  the  most  dilferent  eharaeters, 
as  a  vehicle  for  argument.  I  Mato  and  C’iceii»  thus  established 
their  philosophical  iivpothescs;  and  (Miristians  of  various  senti¬ 
ments  liave  adopK'd  this  inode  of  siip|H)rting  their  respective 
teneis.  In  proportion  as  dislinetions  of  rharacter  in  the  dispu¬ 
tants  aie  sustained,  it  becomes  entertaining  and  interesting. 

'I he  pri'.>eni  woik  is  of  the  same  class  with  several  recent 
publieaiions,  the  origin  of  which  is  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  to 
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the  versatile  genius  of  Daniel  Defoe.  Ills  “  Fannily  Instructor/* 
and  Ucligious  Courtsliij),”  exhibit  such  lively -traits  of  natural 
affection,  luul  such  just  views  of  practical  religion,  that  no  dis¬ 
tance  of  time,  or  disparity  of  manners,  is  likely  to  destroy, 
bow'ever  it  may  weaken,  their  impression  on  the  ingenuous 
wind.  The  J^ady  to  whom  wc  are  indexed  for  the  volume  bc- 
tbre  us,  has  alternatively  employed  the  serious  and  the  ludicrous, 
the  iuginnenlative  and  (in  a  slight  degree)  the  pallietie,  in  sup- 
|K»rt,  not  of  one  or  ano-her  form  of  religion,  but  of  its  leading 
truths,  and  their  practical  etrccts.  She  is  most  successful  in  the 
exposure  of  vanity  and  superstition.  Her  principal  failure  in 
the  argumentative  part  of  her  work,  is  that  of  admitting  spe¬ 
cious  statements  of  error,  without  furnishing  adequate  confuta¬ 
tion.  We  think,  also,  that  she  has  fallen  into  some  anachro¬ 
nism  of  manners.  The  introduction  of  such  a  clergyman  into  ii 
parish  as  Mr.  Zealous,  is  at  present,  we  believe,  nothing  uncom¬ 
mon;  neither  is  the  cordiality  of  orthodox  dissenters  toward  the 
established  church,  as  it  is  pictured  in  Mr.  Blunt:  but  we  should 
ratlior  expect  to  tind  this  disposition  in  a  young  disciple,  than 
in  an  old  friend  of  the  dissenting  interest;  and  the  metamor¬ 
phosis  of  an  independent  congregation,  into  a  body  of  rational 
ilissenters  (as  the  Sueiniaiis  style  themselves),  we  conceive  to  be 
an  event  of  past  times,  which  is  happily  unlikely  to  be  re¬ 
pealed. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  writer’s  sentiments  and  manner,  wc  ex¬ 
tract  her  descri[)iiou  of  a  gouU  cliunlunun,  or  more  jiroperly 
of  a  good  ciergt/maft. 

‘  In  the  first  place,  he  must  enter  the  cliurch  freely,  from  his  own  in¬ 
clinations,  and  not  merely  from  the  designation  of  his  parents,  or  friends  j 
he  must  supjK)sc  himself,  as  he  says  in  liis  ordination,  to  be  “  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  that  olh('c  uj>on  him the  g<Jod  of  souls  must 
be  the  one  point  to  be  kept  continually  in  view ;  he  will  devote  himself 
to  study,  and  cultivate  every  branch  of  useful  learning,  in  subscrviciiey 
to  this  important  end.  As  his  views  of  Christianity  coincide  exactly 
viih  the  established  church,  he  enters  it,  subscribes  her  articles,  and 
likeu  i-^e  her  cr(‘eds  and  homilies  ;  he  despises  not  her  rites  and  ceremo¬ 
nies,  but  he  gives  them  the  secondary  place,  in  his  estimation,  and  there¬ 
fore  withholds  not  the  right-hand  of  fellowship  from  his  dissenting  bre- 
thrai ;  the  lesser  points  in  which  tliey  ditlcr  arc  lost  in  the  greater,  in 
which  they  agree  :  but  though  not  attaclied  to  these  lesser  points  as  af¬ 
fecting  saluation^  yet  lie  is  attached  to  them  as  opinions,  and  unle^ss  lu5 
eouKi  see  a  prosp<  ct  of  great  aiivantage  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  w  ould  not 
ascend  .1  di'^senting* pulpit ;  or  depart,  in  the  smallest  degree,  from  the 
diat  iplinc  of  the  cslablidied  church.  Agreeably  to  the  doctrines,  w  hich 
lie  has  solemnly  subset ibctl  to,  and  consistently  with  the  prayers  be  is 
continually  reading — he  will,  in  all  his  discourses,  bring  to  view  the  tall 
of  man,  his  recovery  by  Je-us  C-luist,  the  ru  cess.ty  of  a  change  of  heart, 
*nJ  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  produce  that  change.  On  this 
l>urulalio:i  fic  will  build  a  noble  iup'.Tstnicture  of  good  works  ;  and,  in 
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hi8  own  life  and  conversation,  will  evidence  the  constraining  tnftuence, 
which  these  doctrhics  unh'ersaJly  produce  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  truly 
believe  them.  These  arc  the  churchmen  who  would  make  every  roetho-* 
dist-chapcl  shake  to  its  foundations,  and  would  overturn  one  halt  of  them 
in  the  kingdom  j  for  he  must  have  an  unrefined  taste,  indeed,  who 
would  uol  prefer  the  solid,  and  judicious  harangue  of  liis  learned  rector, 
to  the  ill-arranged,  ill-delivered,  though  well-meant  one  of  his  fellow- 
tradesman.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  refined  lover  of  Go^l  truths 
will  frequent  tlic  conventicle,  and  Iiear,  even  from  the  lips  of  the  un¬ 
learned,  those  truths  in  preference  to  a  dry  system  of  morality,  though 
graced  with  every  advantage  of  elocution  in  his  parish-priest.* 

pp;58— 60. 


Art.  XV.  Three  Plain  Reasons  for  the  Practice  of  Infant- Baptism, 
By  Edward  Pearson,  B.  D.  l6mo.  pp.  38.  Price  6d.  Hatchard. 
1805. 


TV/TH.  P.  rests  liis  defence  of  lnfant-Tlapti<^m  on  the  followhig 
positions:  l.llecaiise  among  cliristians  it  is  correspon- 
flent  to  Infant-Circumcision  among  the  Jews:  2. Because  it  is 
highly  prohahic,  that  Infant-Baptism  has  l)ccn  practised  by  the 
generality  of  Christians  ever  since  the  days  of  the  apostles: 
5.  Because,  supposing  the  practice  of  Infant-Baptism  to  be  an 
error,  it  is  an  error  on  the  safer  side.  In  the  first  two  arguments, 
the  author  is  well  known  to  he  supported  by  a  large  majority  of 
Christians  at  home  and  abroad  ;  although  each  of  his  positions  has 
been,  and  still  is,  earnestly  contested, on  various  grounds :  someper- 
sons  equally  rejecting  Baptism  and  the  Lonfs  supper;  some,  sup- 
posking  liaptisin  to  have  been  designed  only  for  converts  to  chns- 
tianity  from  a  difierent  religion;  and  ollicrs,  maintaining  that  it 
should  Ik*  administered  to  all  believing  adults,  and  to  them  only. 
The  third  of  Mr.  P.’s  arguments  is  derived  from  the  tenet  of  the 
Church  of  England,  iliat  ‘‘children,  which  are  baptized,  dying 
befi^re  they  commit  actual  sin,  are  undoubtedly  saved.”  W  cap 

Srehcnd,  however,  that  those,  in  general,  who  reject  Infant- 
^aptism,  believe  the  salvation  of  infants  :  and  we  do  not  see  that 
the  performance  of  any  tiling,  wliieii  supposed  to  he  an  error 
can  Ik‘  d(‘cme(l  safer  than  the  omission  of  it.  We  think,  tliere- 
lore,  that  this  part  of  the  author’s  argument  is  no  accession  to 
its  strength.  \Ve  presume  that  his  aim,  throughout  the  whole, 
is  to  confirm  inenilHus  of  the  Church  of  England  in  what  they 
already  believe;  as  he  addresses  his  readers  in  that  character. 
The  formt  r  parts  of  his  tract  compri>e  a  neat  and  familiar  ah- 
straet  of  what  has  often  been  advanced,  in  support  of  tlie  po¬ 
sitions  to  which  they  relate. 


A,rt.  XVI.  An  Exhortation  to  the  Duhj  of  Catechlung ;  u'ith  Ohserva^ 
ikus  on  the  Excellency  of  the  Church  Catechism »  By  the  same  Au¬ 
thor.  l()nio.  pj).  48.  Price  (>d.  Hatchard.  1805. 

instruction  ot  youth  in  the  principles  of  religion,  which,”  says 
Mr.  Peiison,  “  is  what  I  wisli  to  be  understood  by  catechising,  if 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance.*’  “  Notwithstanding  this,”  headds^ 
“  nothing  i ;  more  evident,  than  that  there  is  a  great  and  iitcreasing  neg¬ 
lect,  more  cspei  ially  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  of  instruct¬ 
ing  theii  childnn,  and  of  embracing  any  opportunity  •  of  having  them 
iiistriictcd,  in  the  principles  of  religion.”  pp.  3,  5. 

Wc  are  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Mr.  P/»  first  observa¬ 
tion,  and  sincerely  concerned  tliJit  ilierc  should  be  any  ground 
far  the  .second.  He  doubtless  would  not  have  asserted  so  de¬ 
plorable  a  neglect  if  he  hail  not  remarked  it  among  his  immedi- 
ntc  connexions.  It  may  afiord  him,  and  others,  who,  like  Uim, 
tvish  well  to  religion  and  humanity,  to  learn  that  it  is  far  otlier- 
wise  in  several  parts  of  England.  'Phe  great  multiplication  of 
Sunday  neliools  is  a  well  known  fact;  imd  we  have  never  heard 
of  any  institution  of  that  kind  by  which  children  are  not  fur¬ 
nished  with  some  means  of  religious  inslruetion.  We  hope*, 
therefore,  that  in  the  aggregate  this  inestimable  advantage  will 
appear  to  be  greatly  on  the  incrcitse,  whatever  unhappy  excep¬ 
tions  may  be  found  to  the  general  slate  of  the  country. 

The  author  proceeds  to  trace  the  causes  of  such  a  ncgkxit  as 
he  complains  of.  d  he  first  of  these  is  **  that  list/cssticss  wit1i 
respect  to  spiritual  advantages,  which  is  so  distinguishing  a  mark 
of  our  fallen  nature.”  We  cordially  unite  willi  Mr.  i\  in  la¬ 
menting  this  undeniable  fact,  atul  have  perused  his  remarks  oii 
the  subject  with  perfect  satisfaction.  The  second  cause  assigned 
is  “  the  great  ignorance  of  religion,  which  prevails  among  the 
lower  order  of  the  people.”  This  is  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  former  evil,  ami  requires  tlic  utmost  exerlious  of  pious  zeal 
to  counteract  its  eftects  on  the  next  generation.  VVe  tiumk 
God  that  such  exertions  have  greatly  increased  within  a  fewr 
years  past.  I’hero  is,  however,  Hl>uudant  room  for  the  use  of  ad¬ 
ditional  meatis;  and  we  should  be  very  glad  to  see  that  wliich 
Mr.  P.  recommends  carried  into  efi’cct;  viz.  to  institute  schools 
in  every  [Kirish,  or  everv  district  of  two  or  three  parislics,  and 
J>ennit  the  attendance  ot  the  children  of  the  poor,  for  the  pur- 
l)osc  of  their  being  instructed  in  the  art  of  reading,  and  in  the 
first  principles  of  religion,  either  gratuitomly,  or  for  a  very 
small  pecuniary  pcayment,  according  ;is  their  circumstances,  in 
the  judgement  of  appointed  persons,  shall  seem  to  require.”  p.l  1. 
Mr.  P.  very  justly  remarks  the  superior  information  of  the  lower 
I'lasses  in  Scotland.  In  a  note  on  ^lr.  Puniing*s  Sermon  (reviewed 
aUive)  the  author  mentions  that  a  friend  of  his,  when  offering 
some  religious iustruclion  toa  female  servant  in  that  country, a.sked 
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her  whether  she  conUl  read.  Read,  Sir !  she  replied,  with  tn 
air  and  tone  of  mingled  sur|>rise  and  indignation,  do  you  think 
I  was  brought  up  in  EN^LAND  r” 

M  r.  1  Vs  miinerous  cx'tracts  are  evidently  designed  to  do  t^ood, 
and  we  always  find  something  gond ;  but  this  is  not  uncom¬ 
monly  connected  witli  something  that  we  cannot  reconcile  with 
the  rest.  TlTe  third  cause  which  he  assigns  is  **  the  nicvalenct 
of  Culvinistic  opinions  among  us.”  But  do  these  prevail  among  uj 
more  than  they  do. in  Scotland?  And  arc  those  among  us,  who 
profess  Calvinism,  less  attentive  to  the  religious  instruction  of  chil- 
ilren,  than  other  classes  in  general  are  ?  We  apprehend  that 
both  tbest:  questions  must  be  answered  in  the  negative :  and  if 
so,  Mr.  P.’s  reasonings,  d  priori,  from  their  opinions  to  their 
practice,  must  proceed  on  a  mistaken  principle.  He  assert*,  in¬ 
deed,  tliat  some  clergymen,  who  are  called  evangelical  or  gos! 
pel  ministers,  “  arc  willing,  rather  than  use  the  church  of  Eng- 
land  catechism  to  an)’  cftect,  to  neglect  the  practice  of  catc- 
chising  altdgHher.”  p.  fiO.  We  have  never  before  heard  such  a 
neglect  imputed  to  them  :  but  if  it  exists,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
condemn  it.  Ministers  of  every  denomination  surely  ought  to 
use,  to  the  best  advantage,  the  catechism  of  that  community 
which  they  prefer  above  all  others. 

Our  author’s  observations  on  the  church  catechism  arc  very 
1  rief.  He  subjoins  the  Lambeth  articles,  coiiti*astcd  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  Arminians  oruthe  five  points,  that  his  readers 
may  examine  which  of  these  formulas  agrees  best  with  the  Arti^ 
rles  of  the  church  of  England.  This  is  certainly  fair:  but  we 
think  it  a  more  excellent  way,  after  the  pattern  of  the  liberal- 
minded  Jews  at  Berea,  to  search  the  Scriptures  daily,  whether 
these  things  arc  so.” 


Art.  \ VI I.  The  Value  of  Christian  Knowledge  comtidered,  in  a  Sermon, 
pre.nchcd  May  ip,  1605,  at  Harvey-lanc  Meeting,  Leicester,  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Sabbath  School,  containing  an  Address  to  Parents, 
Teachers,  and  Children.  By  F. ’A.  Cox,  A.  M.  8vo.  pp. ‘40. 
Price  Is.  Button,  Otridges,  Williams  and  Smith.  1805. 

T^IIOM  a  very  appropriate  text,  '^That  the  soul  be  without 
*  knowledge  is  not  good,”  Prov,  xix.  2.  Mr.  C.  inculcates  the 
pursuit  and  promouon  of  Christian  Know'ledge,  which  he  con- 
sidcTH  as  including  self-know’ledgc  and  the  knowledge  of  God; 
the  latter,  especially  as  reconciled  by  the  death  of  his  Son.  The 
importance  of  this  knowledge^  as  tlic  preserv’ative  of  piety,  llie 
tource  of  consolation,  and  the  pledge  of  future  felicity,  is  illus¬ 
trated  :  and  the  means  of  attaining  it  are  pointed  out,  and  ear¬ 
nestly  recommeuded,  particularly  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  at- 
temlancc  on  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  Sabbath  Schools. 
.By  thew‘,  the  author  ap|>ears  to  lucaii  what  arc  usually  called 
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Sg/i/ffly  Schools,  for  the  instruction  of  children;  not  those  de^ 
signed  chiedy  for  the  poorer  and  more  ignorant  classes  of  grown 
persons,  which  we  believe  to  be  commonly  undei stood  by  the 
title  here  itdoptcd.  As  no  information  is  given  of  the  particular 
iibtitution  for  the  benefit  of  which  die  sermon  was  preached,  we 
suppose  it  to  resemble  other  Sunday  Schools.  It  appears  to  be, 
like  many  of  these  institutions  throughout  England,  wholly 
supported  by  dissenleri :  and  the  preacher  intimates,  that  objec¬ 
tions  to  it  liad  been  grounded  on  the  pretext,  **  that  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  common  and  poorer  classes  will  make  them  too  wise 
to  be  obedient  to  their  civil  rulers;  as  if,”  he  adds,  the  reli- 
clon  of  Jesus  Christ  were  unfavourable  to  social  order!”  p.  29* 
He  adverts  to  a  suspicion  which  had  been  excited,  that  disaiTec- 
tion  to  government  was  promoted  by  means  of  Sunday  Schools* 
in  refutation  of  this  charge,  he  says:  ^*1  am  persuaded,  tliat 
whatever  may  have  been  the  conduct  of  individuals,  and  .such 
are  to  be  found  on  the  one  side  as  well  as  the  other,  dissenters 
have  never  sanctioned  one  teacher  of  a  sabbath  school,  ,wjio  has 
inculcated  disloyal  principles.  Submission  to  civil  magistrates 
we  consider  a  branch  of  moral  virtue,  which  the  Scriptures  have 
inculcated,  and  wc  are  bound  to  obey.”  p. 

No  reasonable  and  candid  person  will  give  ear  to  charges  with¬ 
out  evidence.  That  the  rising  generation  is  instructed  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  by  whatever  instruments,  we  rejoice.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  evident,  that  if  clergymen  would  prevent  every  successive 
race  from  being  increasingly  attached  to  the  dissenters,  it  be¬ 
comes  tiiem  to  redouble  their  exertions  for  tlie  instruction  of 
children.  To  oppose  their  instruction  by  others,  while  they 
themselves  neglect  it,  can  only  tend  to  alienate  and  irritate  their 
parishioners. 

Mr.  C.' proposes,  to  publish  an  Essay  on  the  Excellence  gf 
Christian,  Know  ledge,  to  which  his  sermon  is  designed  us  an  in¬ 
troduction.  His  mind  appears  to  be  properly  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  bis  talents  certainly  cannot 
be  better  directed.  As,  however,  he  is  evidently  a  young,  au¬ 
thor,  we  would  caution  him  against  being  disgusted  at  tlie  lima 
l^hor  ct  mora.  which  so  important  a  suojcct  deserves  and  de- 
maads. 

Carmen  reprehenditc,  quod  non 
Multa  dies  et  multa  litura  coercuit,  atque 
Praesectum  decies  non  castigavit  ad  unguem.” 


bn.  Alfred  and  Galha;  or,  the  History  of  Two  Brothers,  sup¬ 

posed  to  be  written  by  themselves  j  for  the  Use  of  Young  People,  ny 
J.  Campbell,  Author  of  Worlds  Displayed.  Ibmo.  pp.  182.  Price 
2s.  Williams  and  Smith.  1805. 

^HIS  small  volume  contains  a  very  interesting  story,  designed 
to  impart  and  impress  useful  instruction,  although  less  ge- 
^tenilly  adapted  to  that  commendable  purpose  than  it  might  have 
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been,  if  the  situations  (l(*5cril)C(l  had  more  nearly  resembled tho!te 
of  coinuion  life,  and  hud  been  more  analogous  to  the  course  of 
human  natun*.  It  is  a  kind  of  spiritJtal  Uobinsou  Crusoe,  ami 
it  is  no  had  imitation  of  the  produelions  of  that  fertile  geniiN 
Daniel  Defoe.  If,  however,  it  should  succeed  as  well  in  jrrak- 
ing  missionaries,  tis  his  celchrated  work  is  s;iid  to  have  dofu' 
in  making  sailors,  wc  fear  that  it  would  he  as  dilhealt  for  ihnn 
to  meet  with  such  savages  as  are  here  depicted,  as  it  would  be 
to  fiiul  out  the  siiuatioii  of  “  I'avouritc  Island.'*  The  latter,  wp 
acknowledge,  has  puzzled  us  not  a  little.  It  is  said  to  lie  0!i 
the  coast  of  ('aliforuia;  yet  the  nearest  inhabitants  cainc  from 
South  America,  and  it  was  hut  little  out  of  the  wav  from  I/umi 
to  France  !  If  it  were  possible  to  reeomiise  it  bv  these  murks, 
we  would  recommend  a  voyage  thiiher  to  the  hreneh  philoso¬ 
phers;  as  they  would  doubtless  esteem  tlunr  trouble  well  rejviid, 
by  the  discovery  of  a  nation  of  salvages,  fhat  .appears  to  form  an 
rxct'ption  to  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity.  The  author,  in¬ 
deed,  relates  the  whole  as  a  dn*am ;  hut  if  it  had  not  beai  fr>r 
tlie  flight  of  imagination,  which  we  have  remarked,  we  shooM 
have  thooglu  it  much  more  probable,  that  any  of  the  “events 
which  he  has  related  should  have  (!oinc  to  pass,  than  that  Ik- 
siiouhl  have  dreamed,  and  afterwards  have  described,  the  whole 
of  them  as  he  has  done,  .lohn  Bunyan,  w  ho  in  this  mstancr  i» 
evidently  the  authors  prototype,  was  consistent ;  his  visions  were 
altogether  allegorical :  hut  tliat  a  man  should  dream  of  an  actual 
journey  to  Montjielier;  of  his  receiving  there  a  written  narrative, 
from  the  Two  Brothers,  of  their  flrst  voj'irges  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  and  afterwards  obtain  from  them  also  the  journal  ot  a 
third  voyage,  8ce.  ifcc. ;  and  that  he  should,  w  hen  broad  awakf. 
publish  the  MSS.,  whioh  he  dreamed  of  having  received;  ci- 
C(‘e<l  all  hounds  of  credence.  We  do  not  doubt  that  so  eutertainiug 
a  work  w  ill  demand  to  l»e  rt'printed  ;  and  w  e  hope,  that  the  pion^ 
and  ingenious  author  will  embrace  that  opportunity  to  hid  faro- 
well  to  John,  and  adhere  to  Daniel,  as  his  proper  pilot  in  thii 
kind  of  navigation.  We  hope  also,  that,  under  his  dircctiuns 
the  kitiludo  of  F'avorite  Island  will  be  corrected ;  and  tlmt,  on 
farther  examination,  its  inhabitants  will  appear  to  be  no  better 
than  they  should  be" — iiecordiug  to  the  unaiiiinous  testimony  ot 
MTiptural doctrine,  and  historical  fact.  Ilis  l  avourlfe  Islanatn 
are  ciTtainly  ns  much  superior  to  all  that  have  yet  been  known 
ini  the  l^^ei^le  Ocean,  or  anywhere  else,  as  **  Hyperion  to  a  Satyr. 


Art.  XIX.  Thr  British  Atlas;  comprising  a  complete  Scries  of  County 
Mnps,  and  Plaiii  of  Cities  and  Principal  Towns,  intended  to  illustraif 
and  aca^mpdny  the  Beauties  of'  England  and  Walt's:  publisiicd  under 
fbr  Direction  and  Superintendence  of  J.  Britton,  and  E.  W.  Braylc?. 
No.  I.  to  V.  Price 'ij»^t>d.  each.  4lo.  V’eruor  and  H<kx1.  1804-5. 
Alfl.  Britton  is  well  known  as  an  indefatigable  pedestrian,  to  whooi 
the  pul>lic  is  indebted  fur  in  iuicrcsting  [uiblicatioii  on  the  Dcautir 
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^  Englatiil  and  Wales.  Of  Wilbhire,  'vidiicb  we  apprehend  to  be  his 
ojtive  county,  he  has  given  a  separate  bistoiy' }  the  last  volume  of  which 
will  probably  soon  come  under  onr  distinct  review.  Mr.  Braylev  Iws  oc¬ 
casionally  accompanied  Mr.  Britton  in  his  excursions.  We  might  there- 
ibcrelore  presume,  that,  if  actually  traversing  the  parts  laid  down  in  these 
Maps,  ma>’  enable  travellers  to  turnish  correct  delineations  of  the  tracts 
wkict)  they  have  pursued,  these  gentlemen  must  be  well  qualified  for  the 
purpose.  I'his,  however,  is  not  all  that  they  have  attempted  in  the  pub- 
ikation  before  us.  As  **  the  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales"  had  attained 
a  considerable  share  of  popilarity,  it  was  thought  that  a  proper  Compa- 
olon  to  that  work  would  formed  by  an  Illustration,  like  the  present, 
comprising  a  set  of  Maps  of' the  Counties,  and  Plans  of  their  ehief  Towns. 
In  the  Maps  (which  are  reduced  from  original  surveys  published  by  Mr. 
Fadcn,)  theyliave  endeavoured  to  mark,  the  course  not  only  ot'  the  mo¬ 
dem  roads,  but  also  of  those  constructed  by  the  Komans ;  together  with 
the  places  occupied  by  remarkable  objects  of  antiquarian  research  j  as 
Castles,  Abbeys,  Encampments,  and  Homan  Works  and  Stations.  T« 
these  we  wisli  they  had  added  the  principal  Barrows  remaining ;  and 
fuch  Druidical  Monuments,  Circle^  Cromlechs,  Memorial  Stones,  A’q.  as 
either  came  uudor  their  inspection,or  are  well  authenticated  by  tlic  labourg 
ot  the  learned.  A  traveller  may  often,  by  a  slight  deviation  fn>m  his  di¬ 
rect  road,  gratify  his  curiosity  wdth  little  expense  of  time  and  trouble. 
Such  insertions  would  liave  augmented  the  utility  of  these  Maps,  at 
they  arc  professedly  composed  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  curious  to 
iutciesting  articles,  of  \Wiicli  the  present  race  of  inhabitants  in  their 
neighbourhood  are  able  to  furnish  little  or  no  information.  Already, 
however,  tlic  variety  of  objects,  which  arc  distinguished  on  these  maps, 
is  disprojxjrtionatc  to  the  scale  on  which  they  arc  constructed ;  and, 
in  some  instances,  produces  an  appearance  of  confusion.  A  <jiiar- 
U)  piigc  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  delineation  of  one  of  our 
larger  or  more  populous  counties.  It  cannot  be  expected,  that  we 
should  take  upon  omselvcs  to  rcpo.t  on  the  accuracy  of  every  port  of 
this  performance.  In  the  counties  w  ith  which  we  are  acquainted,  wc 
believe  die  gciwral  construction  to  be  pretty  correct ;  yet  wc  have  no¬ 
ticed  occasional  errors.  Eor  instance,  in  the  map  of  Essex,  the  mount 
w  hk'li  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle  at  Uayleigh,  is  not,  as  placed 
in  the  map, — on ''the  east  of  the  town,  but  on  the  west  j  that  it 
to  say,  on  die  right  hand  of  the  road  from  Billcricay.  Moreover,  in 
the  situation  adopted  in  this  map  for  the  castle,  formerly  stood  a  chapel, 
or  other  religious  house,  as  wc  suppose,  there  being  some  ajqKrarancet 
of  ribs,  roses,  gilding,  and  other  decorations,  in  an  arch  or  two,  which 
still  remaiu  in  a  private  dwelling  house;  and  wc  the  rather  notice  this, 
because  in  the  Surveys  of  the  county  of  Essex,  a  chaped  is  mentioned 
as  Itaving  becu  extant  lu  Rayleigh ;  though  its  site  is  unknown. 

^  _  -  r  ±  ^  .  .  I-  L  _ 

Art.  XX.  FKKNC’M  LITFUATLHE. 

literary  dearth  which  prevailed  during  the  summer  has  not  yet 
wholly  ceased.  To  tliis  cause,  as  well  as  to  politicrd  and  ndigious 
incentives,  may  be  attributed  the  attention  and  interest  which  Mr.  He- 
^^ourud’s  tragedyof  The  Tem/tlurs,  mentioned  by  us,  p.  7 Id,  continues 
to  cxcltr,  in  fcpitc  of  the  aniin.uhersion  of  the  ciilics.  In  an  ample  dis- 
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•ertaijon  wliicb  the  author  has  prefixed  to  hit  publication  of  this 
be  has  rendered  the  justice  of  that  process  by  which  the  Teroplan 
condemned,  sofiiciently  dubious,  to  justify  himself,  as  a  poet,  in  adopt* 
ang  the  favourable  alternative  respecting  their  conduct :  but  it  is 
easy  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  failure  of  producing  a  powerfbl  dra* 
matic  ed*cct  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  poi- 
aibilUy  of  their  innocence.  From  the  very  first  scene,  the  reader  can 
have  no  doubt  of  the  final  result ;  nor  any  hope  that  the  Queen’s  impera* 
tive  favour,  or  the  romantic  interest  expressed  by  the  Constable  of  France, 
for  the  knights,  will  preserve  them  from  destruction.  The  cliaracter 
given  to  the  French  king  is  the  reverse  of  historical  truth ;  and  tlie  man* 
l^rs  of  the  dramatis  personce  are  not  those  of  the  age  to  which  they  are 
fusigne^,  nor  has  anything  like  local  colouring  been  studied.  The  chief 
Ejects  of  the  author  seem  to  have  been  the  degradation  of  religion,  and  | 
the  calumniation  of  ecclesiastical  characters.  At  this  price  ho  insured 
the  applauses  of  the  philosophical  party  at  Paris,  but  tney  cannot  raise 
him  above  critical  censure.  His  style,  which  was  admired  on  the  stage, 
and  w'as  supposed  to  contribute  much  to  the  approbation  which  his  tra¬ 
gedy  at  first  received,  is  usually  sententious,  but  in  other  respects  very 
unequal :  it  is  often  inaccurate,  at  sometimes  feeble,  and  at  others  in* 
flated.  Dramatical  compositions,  how'esxr,  have  so  greatly  declined  in 
merit  as  Paris,  and  have  so  rarely  of  late  years  been  attended  with  mark¬ 
ed  success,  that  it  is  not  suq)rising  to  find  the  acclamations  of  a  party 
excite,  as  in  the  present  instance,  a  lively  interest  in  the  public  at  large. 

The  historical  Roniance  by  Mad.  de  Cottin,  which  we  announced  with 
the  preceding  article,  has  since  been  published  in  fi  vols.  Tiroo.,  and  is 
likely  to  prove  a  more  successful  candidate  for  permanent  approbation. 

It  is  entitled,  Maihilde,  Memoir es  hisictriqnest  tirhs  de  tnistoire  des 
Croisades.  1  he  third  Cnisadc,  to  which  tlu.s  work  relates,  nfiFords  no 
less  fertility  of  events,  than  that  which  w’as  the  subject  of  Tasso’s  Gie* 
rusalemme  liberata.  The  ground  of  Mad.  de  C.’s  narrative  is  histori¬ 
cal  i  and  her  descriptions  of  battles,  sieges,  and  councils,  may  vie  with 
those  of  Tasso.  Her  characters  of  Richard  Cocur  de  Lion,  Philip  Au¬ 
gustus,  and  Saladin,  fully  accord  with  the  history  of  those  celebrated 
warriors.  The  heroine  Matilda,  Richard’s  sister,  left  England  with  him  j 
but  when  the  sliip  in  w'bich  she  sailed  reached  the  coast  of  Egypt,  it 
was  captured  by  Mclek  Adel,  brother  of  Saladin.  At  a  period  when  the 
Cruiadcri  despaired  of  recovering  Jerusalem,  when  Philip  had  already 
quitted  PalestUie,  and  Richard  was  meditating  his  departure,  Saladin 
wished  to  cement  future  peace  by  a  matrimonial  union  between  his  bro¬ 
ther  and  Matilda.  The  proposal  at  first  seemed  to  be  agreeable  to  all 
parties,  but  ipsunnountable  obstacles  arose,  and  peace  was  made  on  other 
terms.  The  character  assigned  to  Matilda,  which  is  the  ofispring  of  the 
author’s  invention,  is  that  of  a  young  princess  ilesigncd  for  the  cloister, 
and  educated  in  retirement,  but  plunged  at  once  into  a  veiy*  difficult  and 
d(  licaie  situation,  amidst  the  snares  of  a  w^orld  to  w’hich  she  had  till  then 
been  a  stranger.  Mad.  de  C.  represents  her  as  susceptible,  but  strictly 
s’irtiious  and  pious;  and  obtaining  in  her  captivity  greater  victories 
than  her  brother  atchieved  at  the  head  of  his  heroic  forces.  The  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Archbishop  is  not  loss  interesting,  and  is  not  without  historical 
foundatsoi).  Pious  aod  clocjuent,  he  acts,  and  often  speaks,  like  Fc- 
iseloa. 


Correspondence.  871  ' 

The  spirit  of  chiv’alry  which  aaimated  ihtt  CruiaJers,  it  described  by 
tbeautlior  in  its  genuine  colours;  and  her  drscriptiom  in  general,  being 
(irswn  from  the  historians  of  the  times,  are  strictly  characteristic  and  lo* 
cil.  Slie  also  penetrates  deeply  into  the  human  heart :  and  evident Ir 
aims  to  promote  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion.  Her  work,  although 
ODlikcly  to  meet  tlie  approbation  of  persons  who  know  or  relish  nothing 
that  di&rs  from  the  present  age,  cspi^ially  if  stamped  with  delicacy  and 
lenousness,  has  already  obtained  an  extensive  circulation,  and  is  read 
with  the  most  lively  interest.  The  publishers,  Giguet  and  Michaud, 
have  printed  with  this  performance  a  new  edition  of  Malvina,  and  oi' 
Amelia  Mansfield;  by  the  same  author. 

The  attention  of  ^e  Parisians  is,  however,  at  present,  principaUy  en¬ 
gaged  by  a  publication  relative  to  more  recent  times,  entitled,  A/enioirci 
de  M,  le  Baron  de  Bezenval  ecrites  par  lui  mrme,  contenant  btaucoup  tie 
particularith  et  danecdotvi  snr  fa  cour,  sur  ies  mintstres,  et  fes  regnrs  dc 
Louis  XK  et  Louis  XVL  et  sur  ies  cvbnemcns  du  terns.  3  vols.  bvo. 
Although  most  of  the  fnets  detailed  in  this  collection  are  sufficiently 
known  to  persons  who  occupied  stations  in  the  courts  of  thociC  princes, 
or  were  otherwise  connected  with  them,  yet  others  arc  communicated 
which  could  only  be  derived  from  private  intercourse  and  confidential 
intimacy.  Tlic  Baron  wrote  merely  for  his  own  use,  as  is  evident  from 
the  negligence  of  his  style  :  but  tlic  names  which  he  introduces,  and  the 
freedom  with  which  he  writes,  will  ensure  attention  and  gratify  curio¬ 
sity.  Some  inaccuracies,  and  personal  partialities  to  different  ministers, 
are  apparent. 

M.  (laillard  lias  published  4  vols.  8vo.  of  Miscellanies  historical  and  life* 
rarv.  Some  parts  of  this  collection  have  long  been  known.  It  closet  with 
an  ingenious  dissertation  on  the  historical  errors  and  inaccuracies  of  ancicot 
and  modern  writers. 

To  a  new  edition  of  Euler’s  Defence  of  Religion  against  the  objections  of 
Free-thinkers,  are  annexed  tlie  autlior's  Thoughts  on  Religion,  which  Coil- 
dorcet  had  suppressed  in  a  former  edition* 

A  curious  work  has  ap))€arcd  under  the  title  of  Mnnutl  Polt^slotte,  ou 
ynouen  facile  dc  communiquer  avic  U  %  homrnts  (font  oh  hc  connoit  pas  la  lan^ue^ 
compose  dc  stpt  tableaux  pour  Ic  Fran^ah,  Lltalicn*  CEspt^nolt  CAllemaneL 
I'Aufrlaist  k  Ho/landois,  ct  le  Cclte^lirtton,  en  attendant  le  TahUau  dts  auirtt 
langurs.  I'his  work  proposes  to  enable  |)ci-sons  who  have  not  previously  stu¬ 
died  the  languages,  to  converse  together  in  them.  The  tabU»  are  iieifectly 
easy  to  learn ;  and  the  contrivance  is  so  simple,  tliat  it  might  excite  surnriso 
at  the  lateness  of  its  discover}’';  if  wc  were  not  aware  how  few  ages  nave 
ela()sed  since  the  invention  of  gun-powder,  the  mariner’s  compass,  Arc.  The 
Manutl  Pofq^lottc  was  only  to  be  sold  daring  a  fortnight,  from  the  lAth  to 
the  30th  of  September. 

The  Astronomical  Ahnanac,  entitled,  “  Conimissance  dcs  terns,  et  tics 
moHvemi ns  celestes,"  commenced  in  l(Xt9*  Picart,  one  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  astronomers  of  the  1 7tb  century,  and  l.afebure,  composed  the  first 
volumes  of  ol>scrvations ;  Lieutaud  continued  it  in  1702 ;  (lodin,  in  1730 ; 
MaraUii,  in  1733;  l.Alande,  in  1760;  Jeaunet,  in  1776,, and  Mechain  from 
I77H  to  I70().  From  ihe  year  1760,  this  work  has  become  tiie  depository  of 
the  progre:»s  of  astronomy  ;  and  the  volume  just  publislied  contains  Memoirs 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  science,  by  MM.  Chainbre,  l^pbce,  Delam- 
bre,  ^^e^^ier,  Vidnl,  Flatijergues,  the  l^lnndes,  Burckhardt,  Duc-la-cha- 
pelle,  Dlbrrs,  I’lialis,  Mengin,  Scbrcctcr,  Reiser,  Confi,  Guerin,  Arc.  with 
nbscTvation^  on  the  Tides,  the  newly  disco\rred  Planets,  Notices  of  new 
AsUouomical  Workman*!  .Vcudemlcal  Prizes,  iiiogiapliy,  Acc. 
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.  thr  kr».  ISTr.  P^trr.*r.  i»t  ’  l.i.  kney,  witk 

GREAT  RRITAIN.  Mrinoirs  oi*  M,  “ri  .n  «  i.iu*. 


Dr.  Jarrold,  ol  .Stock(K>rt,  hat  in  great 
forwardiiea^,  \  Series  ol  Di&sertatiuiis, 
FliiloauplncHlt  Phy*^iuli>gicbl,  and 
tical,  on  M4ii.  DiMertatiou  1.  on  Pu* 
pulation.  in  unsv«cr  to  Mr.  Maitfuis. 

Mr.  .Sutritire,  of  Ilniitax,  m  enjaged 
in  translating  an  additional  solume  ol 
Saurin’s  Senuuna ;  it  «sill  he  printed 
onilornily  xsith  the  six  volumes  alrt-oily 
published,  translated  by  the  Kcv.  R. 
Hiibinsiiji  ai.d  Dr.  H.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Wooll  has  in  the  press,  Rio:;ra- 
phiral  Memoirs  ot'  the*  late  Dr.  J.  Wur- 
ton,  ssitb  a  Selection  I'ruin  Ins  |)oeticai 
>urks,  and  an  extensive  literary  corre¬ 
spondence  between  eminent  poisons,  left 
by  bini  lor  publication. 

K.  D.  Clarke,  LL.D.  has  in  the  press  a 
work,  entitled.  Mineralogy  ;  or,  an  easy 
and  simple  method  of  nrruiigiug  the  sub¬ 
stances  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom  into 
classes,  orders,  genera,  species,  and  va¬ 
rieties,  according  to  their  distribution  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Hubert  Kellowes,  A.  M.  Oxford,  has 
two  new  works  in  the  press;  one,  a 
Body  of  Speculative  and  Prartical  I'hc- 
ologs’i  in  I  wo  dvo.  volnmes ;  the  other, 
entitled,  B*>wcrs  of  l..ovc;  or.  Poems, 
designed  to  descrihe  and  exemplify  the 
finer  feelings  of  the  heart;  chieHy  imi¬ 
tated  from  Ge>ner. 

Mr.  R.  Wcstini,  uiithor  of  I'racts  on 
Agriculture  and  Gardening,  i>  printing 
a  Natural  Hist»>ry  of  Strawlierrits,  with 
flic  modern  iinpruvements  m  their  culti¬ 
vation. 

J.  (*.  Disie,  Esq.  ha$  in  the  press. 
Travels  in  Soiiili  America,  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  to  the  Icte  Mr.  Ywrke,  cf  Taun¬ 
ton- D*‘.'Hi. 

M.  Polidi-ri.  a  native  of  Italy,  has 
nearly  ready  for  (Mibiicalion,  in  3  pocket 
volumes,  a  Dictionary  of  the  Italian, 
French,  and  English  Language.*. 

Dr.  Render  is  engaged  in  preparing  a 
Ger  not  I  and  Eiigii'«h  DicUouary. 

An  Account  of  Slrailord>upon-Avon 
is  in  preparation  .  enriehi  <1  by  the  com¬ 
munication^  of  !Mi.  Sharp,  of  Coventry. 

TV  fvUoKtni  M  arc  crjxcUd  to  a^tfcar 
rVrrr'v  • 

\  new  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Literary  Soruly  at  Msnehrster. 

An  Essay  on  tUe  K\.ce Hence  ot  Chris- 
tsa.n  Kiiowie«lge,w!th  «n  Appeal  to  Chris¬ 
tens  on  the  propriety  of  using  all  means 
for  r*  proiiiution,  hy  K.  A.  (a>x.  A,  .^I. 

Lt-iirrs  to  Dixseutiiig  Ministers  and 
Slioit  oi<i  tor  the  Minisiry,  by  iho  late 
Rc\.  .lob  Orton,  to  he  printed  oni- 
ftrmly  wii  i  ms  la-tlers  to  a  Young  Cler¬ 
gy  oyntn,  puUiaucU  by  Mr.  bicduuo},  hy 


EsMiys  cloeiiy  «.ii  C'heiu.cal  S  ihjvi'ls, 
by  tin*  late  A.  Irvine.  M  D.  F.h  j'.  E»l! 
Lecturer  on  ^l.lleu.:  Mid.ca,  in  ihs 

University  ot  Glux  .ow  ,  with  .iddiati.u! 
Essays,  hy  \V.  iivne,  M.D  his  von. 

Dr.  Turtoirs  (.ioniulete  I'ran.slatiuu  of 
Liuna[*us's  SyMcinn  Njimr.p. 

Major  Curt  origin's  Essay  on  the  Mite 
of  the  Nation. 

Lectures  «'a  the  .\  Js  t't  tlie  .V,  osl!-?s* 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Dick,  ot  fila*  -  u . 

A  New  London  ChuIomu,.  BoiAi, 

fr<»n:  IbOO  to  the  present  iomo. 

Inoculation  tor  the  Sm.t;.  P  »x  vindi¬ 
cated,  and  itN  superior  eftii’ui  \  am! 
ty  to  the  prat  lice  ot  Va  cliut  i.in  citaily 
proved  ;  by  Mr.  I.ipseomb. 

The  Domesiic  Guide,  in  c.ises  of  lnsa« 
nity ;  pointing  out  the  causes,  vsnn  the 
means  of  prv\ entnig,  uiid  proper  treat¬ 
ment  ol,  tin  t  disuiiier. 

A  Restoration  of  liie  ancient  modes  of 
bestowing  names  on  the  rivers,  hills,  vsl- 
lics,  plains,  niid  soitlenieiU' of  Britain ; 
lium  which  neariy  all  the  explanations 
given  I  »  tliose  by  Verslegan,  Skiintcr, 
Valinncey,  llryuM,  Jluriu  e,  Whitaker, 
Price,  .Maepin  rsitii,  Kc.  are  shewn  to 
be  unlontided,  by  G.  Dyer. 

Sorrows  ol  Seduction  ;  with  additional 
delineations,  which  complete  the  work. 

riie  Farmer  ind  i.aiid  Measurers’  As- 
sisiniu  ;  hy-Mr.  .1.  Matthews,  of  Great 
Barrington, Gloucestcrshiie  :  by  this  work 
any  person  may  culculute  the  cost  of  hocr 
in|;,  rc.iping,  mowing,  &lc.  irom  ouc  far¬ 
thing  to  twenty  shillings  per  acre.  Mr. 
M.  w  ill  al-o  soon  publish  I'ables,  by  which 
may  be  known  the  contents  of  any  piece 
of  land,  not  exceeding  a  certain  length 
anil  bn  ndtii. 

The  Pieiure  of  Edinburgh,  a  work 
now  printing  in  Soolluiid. 

Evening  Vmusenients  ;  or,  the  llcau- 
tics  of  the  Heavens  displayed  for  IBdO  i 
by  W.  Freud,  Esq.  M.  A. 

E.VM  i.vniKS. 

On  Nov.  jfd,  I0«t4.  ijeveial  gentleme* 
of  the  Prtsidcr.ry  Qt  Hoinhny  met  at  Sir 
James  Macintosh’s,  at  Parcll,  ami  formed 
themselves  tnlo  a  si»ciety  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  Ol  OritMital  Literature,  under 
the  title  ot  "The  Literary  Society  of 
B>mbHy,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
useful  knowledge  in  every  branch  of  Ki- 
ence,  and  ot  promoting  a  farther  inves¬ 
tigation  ol  the  history,  literature,  arts, 
and  manners  Ol  the  Asiatic  nations.”  Sir 
James,  who  was  chosen  President,  deli¬ 
vered  an  introductory  discourse,  m  whic.h 
he  developed  the  <*hj«cts  of  the  lustitu* 
lorn,  and  the  must  probable  means  oi  at- 
Uimug  thcoi.  RUSSIA* 


Select  Literary  Information* 


RUSSIA. 

Th^  Tmperial  Gej^rMphicnl  Inslitutinn 
at  pHerthuri?,  has  puMishcdun  Atlas  ot‘ 
Ihf  Riiosiaa  Knipire,  nii  44  slirets,  in  the 
Ku»<i4n  iungin^r.  'i  lie  same,  tor  the 
rfrviif  ot‘ youth,  on  IBsheots.  A  gene¬ 
ral  Maput  Uus^ia  on  :)  shetts  in  Kus^iiiil 
ami  Kieiicli,  iaul  down  by  VVilbrccht  iii 
tUnO;  and  b  other  Maps  ut  various  parts 
ot  the  empire  ;  some  m  the  llu^kstaii, 
others  in  the  Russian  mid  French  iun- 

piai:rs. 

Count  IV*tocki,  author  of  several 
highly  esteemed  works,  and  among 
others  of  the  ii:»tory  of  the  primitive 


whose  merits  are  but  little  known  in  tba 
republic  of  letters. 

The  Chevalier  Fiand  has  pnl>li»hefl  at 
Aho,  Observations  on  the  Art  of  con¬ 
structing  Military  Charts.  (Om  utttet  ott 
rittd  Militariska  ChaHtr,)  The  Cheva¬ 
lier  intends  to  piiblisli  a  iporc  eulargetf 
Treatise  on  this  subject. 

OFHMANY. 

At  Halle  is  published  a  valuable  work* 
entitled,  J^yptus ;  auetvrt  ikn-tl^VmrdU 
F'r  apot^aplto  h'scoriaicMsi  naa  cum  Uc* 
tioniOus  variit  t  codiec  DrtMdcuii ;  primut 
tUitlit,  t€rtitt  notulisque  i/tastrai'i't,  C.M. 
Fra*hn.  An  Account  of  Egypt,  by  /ka- 


Kn>|>l(*  of  Rusmu  [vide  p.  :>96,  article  eM’urdi,  from  a  copy  in  the  palace  of  iba 
I'.vu \]  has  just  published  at  Peters-  Kscurial,  with  various  reading  frim  ant>- 
biiritMo  workii,  in  continuiition  of  that  ther  copy  at  r>rcsden,  now  6rst  edited* 
work:  1.  The  ancient  history  of  the  go-  translated  [into  Latin]  and  illustrated 
\s  riiment  of  Clierson,  pp.  6(S  4to. ;  tf.  with  notes,  by  C.  M.  Frmha.  This  is  • 


i]  lias  just  published  at  Pelers- 
biiritMo  workit,  in  continuiition  of  that 
work  :  1.  The  ancient  liist(»ry  of  the  go- 
\s  riiment  of  Cherson,  pp.  6(S  4to. ;  •*. 
’ll>»‘  ancient  history  of  tiie  government 
uf  Fadolia,  pp.  SO,  4to.  A  third  work  on 
ibe  same  *uf»jecl  is  expected  shortly. 
When  the  Count  wns  in  Italy,  he  puh- 
li>hrd  the  Dynasties  of  the  second  book 
ut  Manetho,  pp.  Ig.i,  8vo.  Florence. 

At  I’etersburg  has  been  published  a 
Di'scription  of  Caucasus,  with  an  histori¬ 
cal  and  statistic  Essay  on  Georgia,  8vo. 
|.p.7l. 

*  .M  If.  Prirybylsky  has  translated  into 
the  I’ulish  language,  and  published  at 
Cracow,  ill  1  vul.  8vo.  pp.  v7ft,  the  I'ris- 
lia,  Klegies  and  Heroic  Fpisllcs  of  Ovid  ; 
•iid  in  ttvo.  .'fi  pages,  Horace’s  E[)i‘*tlc  to 
the  PiMis.  (Ou’idrgo  Sazotta,  h.c.  i/u- 
fiictgu  lixt  do  rKoiiow. ) 

Alter  the  example  of  the  university  of 
Wtina,  it  is  inttutded  that  a  series  of  Me¬ 
teorological  Observations  shall  be  regis¬ 
tered  at  every  institution  of  public  in¬ 
struct  lun  ;  these  arc  to  be  collected  and 
piih!i«lud. 

SWEDEN. 

.M.  J.  (iiistavus  HebSe,  an  olhccr  in 
the  Swedish  marine,  who  resided  in  the 
i-’ands  of  Pico  and  Kayal,  during  18(K) 
sndJdOl,  has  published  an  account  of 
the  Azore  Islands,  collected  by  him 
tliiring  that  period.  This  tract  derives 
particular  interest  from  our  general  igiio- 
tance  of  these  islands. 

M.  Kragh  Hocst  lias  published  at  Co- 
pcuhagt'ii,  a  Sketch  ot  the  Revuluiioiis 
^wedi'b  Poetry  in  Mmlern  (lines  (  UJ~ 
ti.'t  »rt’urrs  den  Stermke  VigtckunUct 
i  tnn'xt  titiru).  This  author  lias 
endeavoured  to  collect  the  most  pleasing 
productions  of  tlir  Swedish  Mum.*.  In 
1794,  he  published  a  uurk  i>f  tins  kind,  of 
aliich  the  present  may  he  styled  a  con- 
tinuMtinn.  He  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
ro’Mit  of  modern  Saeriish  poetical  litera- 
♦’irc,  and  of  its  Utcjit  productions;  and 
i.iwtu'ivs  the  naoics  of  many  young  poets, 


part  ot  the  Cosmography  oflbn-el-Var- 
di,  entitled  Kktridet  ol  Adxckaib,  'Fho* 
Pearl  of  Wonders ;  of  which  work  M. 
Deguignes  has  inserted  eairacta  in  hit’ 
account  of  the  MSS.  in  the  national  li- 
brary.  It  includes  the  Arabic  text  emn- 
plete,  with  a  Latin  version,  and  illus¬ 
trative  notes  :  prefixed  is,  1.  a  Memoir  on 
the  name,  country,  and  date  of  Ibn-eU 
Vardi  ;  i.  An  index  of  the  contents  of 
the  Arabic  work,  with  the  arguments  of 
the  fiiteen  chapters  which  com|M«.se  it; 
X  A  catalogue  of  the  works  consulted  by 
the  Arabic  author,  as  lurntiuned  in  hit 
preface  ;  4.  Notice  of  such  of  his  works 
us  have  been  already  published. 

At  Leipzic,  a  very  valuable  work  on  Ori¬ 
ental  Literature  has  been  pubiixhcd,  enti¬ 
tled,  Institutionex  ad Jandamenta 
t*frsic<r,  cam  Chresfomulkia  maximam' 
partem  ei  auctoribuM  ineditis  colleetn,  et 
(iloxxario  loeupleti.  tltlidii  F.Wilken.  For 
the  grammatical  part,  which  occupies 
nearly  one  third,  the  author  hat  con  t 
suited  the  best  grammars  of  the  Persian 
language  which  have  been  published  ; 
and  has  frequently  added  his  uwn'criii- 
cal  observations  :  so  that  this  work  may' 
he  reg.vded  as  the  most  pi'rfcct  exiaiif 
on  this  snbjcct.  The  Chrestoinathia  pre¬ 
sents  a  very  valuable  seU*ctioii  of  'pieces 
in  prose  and  in  verse.  The  glossary  is 
carefully  executed;  and  to  facilitate  the 
pronunciation,  the  Persian  words  are 
printed  both  in  Arabic  and  in  Roman 
characters,  t  vol.  8vo.  pp.  44d. 

The  two  first  volumes  of  u  complet# 
Greek  Graniiiiar,  with  critical  oharrva- 
tioiis  by  MM.  Reia  and  IlgCH,  have  been 
published  at  Leipxic,  by  M.  F  llulse- 
man,  in  Kvo.  pp.  79f  and  4'IJ.  It  is  n 
new  and  very  much  Augmented  edition 
of  Lamark’s  (ireek  Grammar :  the  fird 
volume,  which  cuntains  the  eirtneniary 
ami  etymological  |»art,  has  been  revisetl 
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hy  several  IctmH  gruoBMiriM*:  th«  »e- 
cund,  which  coniprchcndft  the  synUjc, 
with  terverel  tuppiemrius  aad  e  general 
tabU  of  contents,  has  been  enlarged, 
hf  tbe  critical  observations  of  MM. 
Heu,  Yalkenarr,  Ucrosterhuis,  Leunep, 
Scheid,  and  others.  Oie  of  the  supplo- 
naenU  contains  a  prefect  of  a  complete 
lireek  Gramaar,  arranged  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  order :  1.  A  grammar  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek,  aa  carrent  iu  the  time  of 
Homer  *,  C.  A  grammar  of  the  lyric  pocts% 

Si  A  grammar  of  the  tragic  and  comic 
poets ;  4.  A  grammar  of  the  attic  prnaaic 
autbort;  5.  A  grammar  of  the  Ionian 
dialect ;  6.  A  grammar  of  the  common 
Greek;  7.  A  grammar  of  tbe  Alcsan- 
drian  poetic,  and  prosaic  writers.  Ano¬ 
ther  suppleiiarni  contains  the  method  of 
leaching  the  Greek  language,  with  ex¬ 
amples  of  tbe  different  dialects,  extract¬ 
ed  from  Homer,  Hesiod,  Herodotus,  Pin¬ 
dar,  Aristotle,  Sappho,  Sophocles,  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  Thucydides,  Plato,  Xenophon, 
Deawsihenes,  Hippocrates,  Apollonius 
Rhodiui,  CaUimaclms,  Theocritus,  Plu¬ 
tarch,  iic. 

•  M*  P.  Buttman  his  published  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  a  third,  aud  niiicli  enlarged  edition 
of  his  Greek  Grammar,  i  vo4.  8vo. 
pp.  384. 

An  Elementary  work  on  the  Greek 
laognage  has  helm  published  by  M.  F. 
Jacob,  at  Jena.  ( FJemtutarhuck  dcr 
GrieekUcktn  Spruche.) 

At  Jena  is  published  the  first  volume 
of  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  M. 
i.  G.  Schuieder’s  Critical  Greek  and 
German  Dictionary.  ( Kritisekti  Griech^ 
Hek  Dcuttekti  WotrtgrlmcK. ) 

M.  F.  Hesel  has  published  at  Leipaig, 
in  t  vol.  8vo.  pp.  t83,  An  Elementary 
Work  on  English  Grammar,  intended  for 
those  who  wish  to  attain  the  language 
without  the  assistance  of  masters.  (  Eag- 
iisckes  LUmtntarvgrk. ) 

M.J.  Negedly  has  published  at  Prague 
m  Grammar  of  the  Bohemian  language 
for  the  use  of  Germans.  It  includes  tlie 
ohffin  aod  formation  of  the  language. 

M.  J.  Than’s  Bohemian  Grannnar  has 
lust  reached  a  fifth  edition  improved. 

M.  Jotepl.  Vofiicgi  has  published  at 
Vienna,  a  Vocabalary  of  the  Illyrian, 
Italian,  aod  German  languages ;  to  which 
a  grammar  is  prefixed.  (  Airiusloiiinik.il- 
lirietkaga,  ftoiiaaskojga,  i  Xiniacskt^a  Jc^ 
sika,  fire.) 

Dr.  U.  Stephani  has  published  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  415.  A  System 
of  Public  kMucation.  (  Systm  der  rr^'eat- 
iickea  y.rxitkHmg. ) 

At  Gottingen  has  been  poblisbcd  in 
4to.  pp.  544,  Aeperrariuai  cgmmrntmtio* 
mim  m  socictotikui  fillcroriu  cdilariMO, 


SdUci  iJUemnf  hformaihn. 


iecunduM  ditciptinantm  orJtnem;  dignui 
J.  D.  Reuss.  SeietUia  noturalis,  (mi.  ^ 
Astronomim.  I'lus  authiir  intends  to  pulw 
lish  in  succession,  a  sort  of  Index  to  xH 
the  t  reatises  published  in  literary  Col¬ 
lections,  wlierein  those  papers  which 
treat  of  the  same  subject,  will  be  bruughl 
together, and  classed  mclhudirally,  shew¬ 
ing  tile  christened  and  fainiiy  names  of 
the  author*,  the  titles  of  the  treatises  at 
length,  and  the  Collection  in  which  they 
occur.  The  fifth  vuhiiiie  now  announced 
is  occupied  by  dissertations  on  Astrouo- 
iny.  It  coiiiim’nces  with  historical  ue- 
muirs  on  ihu  origin  and  progress  of  tliis 
science  among  tlie  Indians,  Chinrse,  Ac. 
its  utility,  its  cluiractcrs,  c^c.  Then  fol¬ 
low  treatises  which  relate  to  the  scienca 
itself,  whicii  are  divided  into  twocUssea; 
First,  those  on  the  llieory,  Moreineut, 
Orbits,  Equations,  Figure,  Diameter,  Pa¬ 
rallax,  Satellites,  Occultations,  Ac.  of 
the  Planets  in  general :  secondly,  me¬ 
moirs  on  each  particular  Planet,  on  the 
Comets,  the  Sun,  and  the  Fixed  Stars: 
the  papers  on  the  planets  ure  arranged 
according  to  their  distance  from  the  San. 
Dnder  the  article  Earth,  are  placed  thir¬ 
ty-seven  dissertations  on  the  mode  of  de¬ 
termining  the  geogra{«hical  situatioa  of 
various  places  :  thirty-three  on  the  diffe* 
rent  methods  of  finding  the  longitude 
and  latitude  :  twenty-four  on  finding  tbe 
longitude  at  sea  :  and  two  on  finding  the 
latitude.  The  list  of  places  of  which 
the  geographical  situation  is  delermincd^ 
amounts  to  4.S0.  The  following  are  tlic  ti- 
ties  of  chapters  under  the  article  The¬ 
ory  :  Moveiueat,  t.ibralion,  P.irallax,  Di¬ 
ameter,  Atni<isphere,Orbit,  Altitude,  and 
Eiination,  distance  Iruiu  the  earth,  vari¬ 
ations,  observations  on  lunar  eclipses, 
and  Iiiiior  tables,  lire  article  on  Co¬ 
mets  presents  those  papers  which  refer 
to  their  tlieory,  orbits,  movements,  opera¬ 
tions,  return,  and  train;  with  ubservatioue 
aud  tables.  The  dissertations  relating  to 
the  Sun  occupy  more  than  one  hundred 
pages.  The  fixed  stars  arc  considered 
as  to  their  distance,  siae,  particular  move¬ 
ment,  parallax,  and  aberration.  Tlie  as¬ 
tronomical  refraction  of  several  particu¬ 
lar  stars,  with  their  conjuiictioni,  occub 
tatious,  eclipses,  and  observations  on 
them,  arc  arranged  alphabetically.  The 
wlmle  terminates  with  a  kind  of  appen* 
dix,  including  memoirs  on  astronomical 
iiistrumcntt. 

The  same  author  has  published  at  Bev^ 
liu,  the  second  and  concluding  volume 
ul  his  Literary  England,  or  Dictionary 
of  all  tlie  Authors  now  IWing  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  North  America, 
continued  to  18t)5,  8vo.  pp.  54S.  Grtal 
MUmioo  bas  been  shewn  ta  insert  ettn 
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tmall  pirc<*«  ^hich  liave  been  in*  cellanies  (  hngUtckt  hVuxtUdH)  has  beca 
HTted  in  academic  colledioos  or  periocU-  ooanneuced  by  M.  Cotta,  bookMlIcr  aft 
cal  publications.  I'ubingen  :  aJso  the  ekvruth  volume  of 

At  Sulcbach,  M.  C.  A.  Bander  has  pub-  French  Mi^cllanies  (  frams^rnackr 
Ibbed  the  first  Toluinc  ul  a  Dictionary  of  lellin ).  He  has  likewi^  published  Itw 
ail  tbe  Aothors  who  are  cither  natives  of,  tarvilth  and  thirteenth  Ntiiuben  of  Tim 
or  have  been  naturalized  in  Bavaria,  du-  iViutais  of  Kur<)|ie  (  i’^ntpirtscAr  daiws- 
ring  the  eighteenth  ccMitury,  under  the  fm. ) 

title  of  Literary  Bavaria.  Das geiehrtt  AIM.  Steudel  5c  Kcil.  bookaetfers  hi 
Bdicnu  The  author  has  not  only  cun*  Gotha,  who  have  already  published  the 
suited  a  grctii  v.iriety  of  rare  works  and  of  lifih  vnlunic  of  the  Kngliah  J,jbrury,  m 
kiss.,  hut  has  aUo  conimunicated  to  au-  a  Collection  of  British  Li|erature,  ui 
tbors  ut  present  residing ui  Bavaria,tlioee  prose  ;  Jiave  coiumciicrd  a  Collecttou  of 
articles  which  relate  to  them,  for  their  re*  British  Poet«,  beginning  w  ith  Miltui'a 
vision.  The  account  ut  the  ditrereiit  Paradise  1/ist.  Ihey  have  also  pub* 
works  are  accompanied  by  biographical  lished  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  04- 
sketches  of  their  authors ;  and  a  great  lection  of  Italian  literature,  entitled  fhb* 
number  of  anonymous  productions  are  liotecu  Jrahuaa,  comprising  'lasso’s  Jd> 
arranged  under  tbeir  rc«<pecttve  authors ;  rusalem  delivered.  A  volitnic  will  ap> 
it  is  illustrated  by  literary  notices.  pear  every  three  iiiontha. 

A  kind  of  Annual  Kegivier  has  been  M.F.L.  Augustin  has  published  at  Reih 
commenced  ut  V'ienna,  cntitUd,  An  His-  liii,  a  work.  On  tlie  Dangers  which  threat* 
torical  Re|>ository  of  the  Austrian  States,  en  Germany,  and  the  Prusaian  States  in 
N.  B.  The  same  work  also  appears  under  particular,  from  the  s|>read  of  the  Yellow 
the  title  of.  The  History  of  tlie  Nine*  Fever;  and  on  the  means  of  prcvnUiog 
treutb  Century,  8vo.  pp.  *2.i6.  its  introductiou  into  those  coaiitrieai-*> 

At  Berlin,  \M.  C.  L.  Lange  has  pub-  M.C.  F.  Hades  has  pnblished  at  NnreaH 
lished  the  first  volume  of  a  periodical  berg  a  work.  On  the  Danger  of  the  Pro- 
work,  The  Northern  Mercury,  an  histo-  pagatioii  of  the  Yellow  Fever  in  Kn- 
rical.  Political,  and  Literary  Journal,  rope;  and  of  the  Preventativra  to  be 
intended  for  the  Prussian  states,  and  adojHed.— M.  C.  T.  Klsner  has  pivbliah- 
oiber  countries  in  the  north  of  Germany,  ed  a  Latin  'I'lteme  on  the  same  Disoedev, 
Der  Kordiickt  Merkur.  'lliis  volume  which  he  namea  the  New  Plagoe  froai 
caiitalns,  1.  A  view  of  the  present  politi*  America  (Oratia  de  m»rw  prstis  Amtru 
cal  state  of  Europe;  2.  Detail  of  the  can^  arfu  : — and,  M.  C.  T.  Kctterlhig 
new  acquisitions  made  by  Prussia  ;  .i.  A  has  published  at  Ratisbon,  An  Essay  oh 
dhciission  of  the  question.  Has  the  in*  the  same  subject.  This  last  autlmr,  who 
crease  of  riches  contributed  in  England  has  had  considerable  eipericiico  of  tlm 
to  the  advancement  of  Kiences  and  the  disease,  mentions  the  success  of  cain- 
cultivatinii  of  the  mind  in  general? — the  phor  (particularly  when  mixed  with  -vii 
•author  decides  in  the  negative;  4.  A  iriolic  ether)  ether,  spirits  of  hartshoro, 
memoir  on  the  progress  of  inipruvrnient  musk.  Ate.  irt  different  cases  and  ftagea 
in  Russia  under  Alexander  L;  A  of  the  disorder.  All  these  authors  agree 
slight  account  of  Japan,  and  its  com-  in  some  measure,  both  us  to  the  meana 
cicrte  ;  6.  The  reasons  why  literary  chn-  of  prevenlioii  anrf  cure.  They  roconi* 
■racters  are  nut  esteemed  in  their  own  mend  quarantine,  to  guard  ayainst  the 
country  ;  7.  Examples  of  the  adniinintra-  introduction  of  this  species  of  Plague,  m 
tion  of  justice  in  Switzerland,  previous  they  denominate  it;  and  fuiuigaCiuiia  ol 
to  the  revoluticn  ;  6.  Notices.  nitrons  and  muriatic  acid,  as  pretervWi 

\  work  interesting  to  the  dilelanti  of  lives  against  personal  reception  of  the 
the  Fine  Arts  has  been  commenced  at  infection. 

Frankfort,  entitled,  'I’hc  General  Journal  The  three  following  works  have  beefi 
of  the  Arts.  Atlgemeiuc  Kunstsrilnng,  published'  on  the  important  Subject  Oi 
Light  Numbers  will  be  published  in  each  Dissectioti  for  the'purposes  of  legal  in, 
year:  it  comprises,  1.  Criticisms  on  new  quiry  ;  and  contain  those  rules  wbict 
productions  of  painting  and  sculpture  ;  ought  to  be  fullowed  in  the  rxaminatini 
u.  Detailed  accounts  of  new  engravings  ;  of  a  corpse,when  the  object  of  that  rxamK 
3.  Notices  of  ancient  works  of  art,  in  the  nation  is  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  deatll 
collections  of  individuals,  not  general-  Anatomico-pathological  Instruction  oi 
ly  known;  4.  Information  of  publica*  legal  Dissections,  fur  the  direction  o( 
tiuns  relative  to  the  arts;  .S.  Of  Exhibi-  Students  in  Chirurgery,  8vo.  pp.  iOt 
tions  ol  the  productions  of  art ;  and,  Stendal.  The  Art  of  Legal  Disscctioft 

Biographical  sketches  of  celebrated  reduced  into  tables,  for  the  use  of  Phy 
artists,  contemporary  or  deceased.  sicians,  Hiirgeons,  and  Ap<itt)ecaries,  bt 

The  niaereenth  volume  of  English  Mil*  Kraus,  Mrunswiek,  Bvo.  pp. 
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bf  several  Ic«ma4  grMmariaiift;  th«  t«>  secundum  discipliHontm  ordinem;  digmm 
cund,  which  coni|nchcad»  the  tynUx»  J*  D.  Kcu«s.  AiciVnlui  nnturalis,  tim.  S, 
with  tceeral  lupplcjurnts  end  %  g<fnenl  I'hts  authitr  int(’ud%  tu  pulk. 

tebi*  oi  contents,  has  been  enlarged,  lish  in  succession,  a  sort  of  Index  to  a)l 
bjf  tbo  critical  observations  of  MM.  the  Treatises  published  in  literary  Col- 
lieu,  Valkenaer,  Uemsterhuis,  Leunep,  lections,  wlierein  those  papers  which 
Scheid,  and  others.  One  of  the  supple-  treat  of  the  same  suhject,  will  be  broughi 
menu  contains  a  project  of  a  complele  together, and  classed  meihudicHll^  ,  shew* 
Greek  Gramuiaf,  arranged  in  the  ful-  iug  the  christened  and  iHinil^r  names  of 
lowing  order :  t.  A  graimuar  of  the  an-  the  authors,  the  titles  of  the  tnatiscs  at 
cient  Greek,  as  current  in  the  time  of  length,  and  the  f^llection  in  which  they 
Homer  *,  C.  A  grammar  of  the  lyric  poets;  occur.  The  filth  vulniue  now  announced 
Sk  A  grammar  of  the  tragic  and  comic  is  occupied  by  d ism* rt  at  ions  on  Astrouu- 
poeta ;  4.  A  grammar  of  the  attic  prnaaic  my.  It  conmH’nccs  with  historical  me- 
antbort*,  5.  A  graiiimar  of  the  Ionian  ruuirs  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  this 
dialect ;  6.  A  grammar  of  the  common  science  among  the  Indians,  Chinese,  Ac. 
Greek;  7.  A  grammar  of  the  Alexaii-  its  utility,  its  clmractcrs,  Ccc.  Then  fol- 
dfsen  poetic,  and  prosaic  writers.  Auo-  low  treatises  which  relate  tu  the  science 
tber  supplement  contains  the  method  of  itself,  which  are  divided  into  two  classes; 
leaching  the  Greek  language,  with  ex-  First,  those  on  the  'Theory,  Movement, 
amplea  of  Ibe  different  dialects,  extract-  Orbits,  lunations,  Figure,  Diameter,  Pa- 
ed  from  Homer,  Hesiod,  Herodotus,  Pin-  rallax,  Satellites,  Occultalions,  Ac.  of 
dar,  Aristotle,  Sappho,  Sophocles,  Aris-  the  Planets  in  general :  secondly,  me- 
tephanes  Thucydides,  Plato,  Xenophon,  moirs  on  each  particular  Planet,  on  the 
Demosthenes,  Hippocrates,  Apollonius  Comets,  the  Sun,  and  the  Fixed  Stars : 
Rkodiua,  Celiimuchua,  Theocritus,  Plu-  the  papers  on  the  planets  ure  arranged 
larch,  Ac.  according  to  their  distance  from  the  Sun. 

M«  P.  Buttman  has  published  at  Ber-  Under  the  article  Earth,  are  placed  thir- 
lin,  a  third,  and  much  enlarged  edition  ty’seven  dissertations  on  the  mode  of  de- 
of  his  Greek  Grammar,  I  vo4.  8vo.  termining  the  grogra{)hical  situation  of 
pp.584.  various  places  :  tliirty-lhree  on  the  diffe* 

An  Elementary  work  on  the  Greek  rent  methods  of  finding  the  longitude 
laogaage  has  helm  published  by  M.  F.  and  latitude  :  twenty-four  on  finding  the 
Jacob,  at  Jena.  ( Klemeuturhuck  dcr  longitude  at  sea  :  and  two  on  finding  the 
OtiechUcktu  Spruche.)  latitude.  The  list  of  places  of  which 

At  Jena  is  published  the  first  volume  the  geographical  situation  is  delermincdu 
of  a  second  and  enlarged  edition  of  M.  amounts  to  4.S0.  The  following  are  the  tt- 
J.  G.  Schuieder’s  Cniicai  Greek  and  ties  of  chapters  niuler  the  article  Tbe- 
Gerroaa  Dictionary.  ( Kritisekes  Griech*  ory  :  Moveineat,  Libratiun,  P.irallax,  Di- 
Hefi  Deutsekes  Witertgrkueh.  )  ameter,  Atmosphere,Orbit,  Altitude,  and 

M.  F.  Head  has  published  at  Leipaig,  Kijoation,  distance  from  the  earth,  vari- 
in  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  485,  An  Elementary  ations,  observations  on  Imuir  eclipses, 
^k’ork  on  Engluh  Grammar,  intended  for  and  lutuir  tables,  lire  article  on  Co- 
those  who  wish  to  attain  the  language  mefs  pre.sents  those  papers  which  refer 
without  the  assistance  of  masters.  (  their  theory,  orbits,  movements,  opera- 

iisekes  Llementarwerk. )  tions,  return,  and  train;  with  ubse.rvatious 

M.J.  Negedly  has  piibli.shcd  at  Prague  and  tables.  'I'he  dissertations  relating  to 
a  Grammar  of  the  Bohemiao  language  the  Sun  occupy  more  than  one  hundred 
for  the  use  of  Germans,  it  includes  tlie  pages.  'The  fixed  stars  arc  considered 
oeitin  and  formation  of  the  language,  as  to  their  distance,  Nioe,  particular  move- 
M.  J.  'Fham's  Bohemian  Grammar  has  uient,  parallax,  and  aberration.  Tlie  as- 
>ust  reached  a  fifth  edition  improved.  tronomical  refraction  of  several  particu* 
M.  Joacpl.  Vdiicgi  has  published  at  lar  stars,  with  their  conjunctions,  occuh 
Vienna,  a  Vocahalary  of  the  Illyrian,  tatiuus,  eclipses,  and  observations  on 
Italma, and  German  languages;  to  which  them,  arc  arranged  alphabetically.  The 
a  grammar  *m  prefixed.  (  R^csotU}vinik^^l^  wlmlc  terminates  with  a  kind  of  appen* 
krtcthugUf  ItaUuutkogu,  i  Siniacskoga  Jc-  dix,  including  memoirs  on  astronomical 
rilm,  6ic.)  instruments. 

Dr.  U.  Stephani  has  publislied  at  Ber-  The  same  author  has  published  at  Ber^ 
lin,  ill  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  415.  A  System  Hu,  the  second  and  concluding  volume 
•f  Public  Eduration.  ( System  der  a^irat-  of  his  Literary  England,  or  Dictionary 
iiekem  Krtiekumg, )  of  all  the  Authors  now  living  in  Great 

At  Gottingen  has  been  published  in  Britain,  Ireland,  and  North  America, 
4to.  pp.  544,  Repertorium  emumentutuh-  continued  to  18(>5,  8vo.  pp.  54S.  Graat 
wurn  a  ucietatikus  Adcrariu  editorum,  MUutiao  bas  bccu  shewn  la  insert  ettn 
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small  pirc<^  ^hich  liav^  l>«en  in*  celiaiiirs  (  lingUsck€  MisxelUH)  has  brea 
mtrd  ill  academic  coliecitoas  or  pentKii-  oommatued  by  M.  Cotta,  bookMlIcr  at 
csl  publications.  I'ubingen :  aJsu'  the  eleventh  voluaie  of 

At  Sulcbach,  M.  C.  A.  Baadcr  has  pab>  h'rriich  MiscclUuies  (  Fruaseestschr  Alsa- 
lishrd  the  best  volume  ol  a  Dictionary  of  ieiiin ).  He  has  likewiM;  published  Itie 
ail  the  Avtliors  who  are  cither  natives  of,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  Niiiuben  of  lim 
or  have  been  iiatiiralircd  in  Buvuria,  du-  Annals  of'  Kurope  (  Europirisdu  Aaiia- 
ring  the  eighteenth  century,  under  the  Irtt. ) 

title  of  Literary  Bavaria.  Das gtUhrtt  AIM.  Steudel  St  Kcil,  UioksetYcrs  dl 
Baitm.  The  author  has  nut  only  cun-  Gotha,  who  have  already  published  the 
suited  a  great  variety  of  rare  works  and  of  filth  voUiiue  of  the  KngliRli  Libniry,  iw 
M6S.,  hut  has  aUo  cotiiniunicated  to  au-  a  Collection  ot  British  Liferature,  m 
thors,  at  present  residingtn  Bavaria, those  prose  ;  have  eoiumcncrd  a  Collection  of 
srticles  which  relate  to  them,  tor  their  re-  British  Poets,  begiiinina  with  AliltosiU 
vision.  The  account  of  the  dilTerent  Paradise  l/)»t.  They  have  ubo  pub- 
works  are  accompanied  by  biographical  lished  the  hrst  two  volumes  of  a  0>h> 
sketches  of  their  authors ;  and  a  great  lection  of  linimn  literature,  entitled  fh'h- 
nainber  of  anonymous  productions  arc  liotfcu  IfchuNa,  comprising  'itisso’s  Jo- 
trranged  under  their  respective  authors ;  rusalein  delivered.  A  volnnie  will  ap- 
it  is  illustrated  by  literary  notices.  pear  every  three  tminths. 

A  kind  of  Annual  Kcgivifr  has  boen  M.F.L.  Augustin  has  published  at  Rei^ 
eommcnced  at  V'ienna,  cntiilcd.  An  His-  lin,  a  work.  On  tlie  Dangers  which  threat* 
turicul  Rc{>osiCory  of  the  Austrian  States,  en  Gerniuny,  and  the  Prussian  States  in 
N.  B.  The  same  work  also  appears  under  particular,  from  the  spread  of  the  Yellow 
the  title  of.  The  History  of  the  Xinc-  Fever;  and  on  the  menus  of  prevenliug 
teeiith  Century,  8vo.  pp.  2.i6.  its  introductiou  into  those  conutriesi**- 

At  Berlin,  Ai.  C.  L.  Lange  has  pub-  M.C.  F.  I iarles  has  published  at  Narea- 
lished  the  first  volume  of  a  periodical  berg  a  work,  On  the  Danger  of  the  Pro- 
work,  The  Northern  Mercury,  an  liisto-  pagatiou  of  the  Yellow  Faver  in  £0- 
rical.  Political,  and  Literary  Journal,  rope ;  and  of  the  Preventatives  to  be 
intended  for  the  Prussian  states,  and  adopted.^ M.  C.  T.  Klsner  hav  piihhah- 
other  countries  in  the  north  of  Germany,  ed  a  Latin  Tlieme  on  the  same  Disorder, 
Der  NordUckc  Mtrkur.  'litis  volume  which  ho  naiuea  the  New  Plague  from 
contains,  1.  A  view  of  the  present  politi*  America  (Orutia  de  nerw  pentis  Amerim 
cal  state  of  Europe;  V.  Detail  of  the  ertu  : — and,  M.  C.  'T.  Ketterliiig 

new  acquisitions  made  by  Prussia  ;  .*1.  .A  has  published  at  Ratisbon,  An  Essay  on 
discussion  of  the  question,  lias  the  in.  the  same  subject.  This  last  autlmr,  who 
crease  of  riches  contributed  in  England  has  had  considerable  experience  of  tim 
to  the  advancement  of  Kienccs  and  the  disease,  luentiona  the  success  of  cam- 
cultivation  of  the  mind  in  general  ? — the  plior  (parliciilurly  when  mixed  with  rU 
■author  decides  in  the  negative;  4.  A  trioik  ether)  ether,  spirits  01  hartshorn, 
memoir  on  the  progress  of  iiiipruvemcnt  musk,  Ac.  itl  dilTfrciit  cases  and  stages 
in  Russia  under  Alexander  L;  fs.  A  of  the  disorder.  All  these  authors  agree 
slight  account  of  Japan,  and  its  com-  in  some  measure,  both  us  to  the  meana 
merce  ;  6.  The  reasons  why  literary  chn-  of  prerentiuii  anrf  cure.  Tliey  rocvni- 
•rseters  are  not  esteemed  in  their  own  mend  quarantine,  to  guard  airairrst  Hit 
country  ;  7.  Examples  of  the  adinitURtra-  introduction  of  this  species  of  Plague,  m 
tion  of  Justice  in  SwitJieriand,  previous  they  denominate  it ;  and  fumigations  of 
to  the  revolution  ;  6.  Notices.  nitrons  and  muriatic  acid,  as  preservav. 

A  work  interesting  to  the  dilclanti  of  lives  against  personal  reception  of  tiR 
the  Fine  Arts  has  been  commenced  at  infection. 

Frankfort,  entitled,  The  General  Journal  The  three  following  works  have  beefi 
of  the  Arts.  AUgrmciuc  Kunststilung,  published*  on  the  important  Subject  stf 
Eight  Numbers  will  be  published  in  each  Dissection  for  the'purposes  of  legal  ir* 
year:  it  comprises,  1.  Criticisms  on  new  quiry  ;  and  contain  lltose  rules  which 
productions  of  painting  and  sculpture  ;  ought  to  be  followed  in  the  examination 
u.  Detailed  accounts  of  new  engravings ;  of  a  corpse, when  the  object  of  Ihatevaml- 
3.  Notices  of  ancient  works  of  art,  in  the  nation  is  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death, 
collections  of  individuals,  not  general-  Anatomico-pathological  Instruction  oti 
ly  known;  4.  Information  of  pnblica-  Jeg.'vl  Dissections,  for  the  direction  of 
tions  relative  to  the  arts ;  S.  Ot  Exhibi-  Students  in  Chirurgery,  Hvo.  pp.  lOf. 
tions  of  the  productions  of  art ;  and,  Stendal.  The  Art  of  Legal  Ditscctioli, 
/6.  Biographical  sketches  of  celebrated  reduced  into  tables,  for  the  use  of  Phy* 
artists,  contemporary  or  deceased.  sicians,  Hiirgeons,  and  A|eilhecarict,  bf 

The  nineteenth  volums  of  i'nglisb  Mis*  A*  Kraus,  Rriiositkk,  8vo.  pp. 


urd  Stlni  Literary  Infitrinatian, 


Klaiiaaf  of  I^gal  Di>^cctiou«  for  the  u>e 
vl  pl'3'%lc>an»  and  Surgeons,  by  A.Roo»e, 
fraukfort,  Svo.  p|».  'I  In*  iaiter  work 
baa  goue  through  lour  editions  >iiicv 
J800. 

At  ],eipzic,  M.  M.  Frirdlaiidor  hus 
published  a  History  of  the  Pour,  and  of 
the  establishments  intended  for  their  re¬ 
lief,  bcconipanird  by  an  account  of  the 
present  state  of  the  hospitals,  and  other 
inMitutions  ol  the  same  description,  in 
Paris.  The  author  takes  very  extensive 
views  of  this  subject,  us  relating  both  to 
ancient  and  moiicrii  times. 

M.  C.  Tunke  has  published  at  Leipzic 
an  tUsay  on  the  principal  Revolutions 
mentioned  in  History,  intended  to  illus¬ 
trate  Hr.  Priestley’s  Historical  Chart, 
wh'icb  nccompanics  the  work. 

M.  H.  Titius  hus  published  at  Leipzic 
a  work  OH  the  Classification  of  Fos- 
aits,  sntrnded  to  sufsersede  the  \linrra- 
iogical  Tuhics  of  Karsteii ;  the  author 
lias  added  the  Synoninis  ut  the  (ierinan, 
l.atin,  and  French  Nomenclature,  the 
modern  System  uf  Mineralogy,  und  an 
Analysis  of  the  Genera  and  Species. 

M.  F.  l^ehiuaii  has  published  at  Frey, 
burg.  An  Fissuy  towards  n  Systematic 
•l'ncyclo|kedia  oi  Mineralogy  und  Metal¬ 
lurgy  :  it  is  intended  us  a  niiuiual  tor  tlie 
atudents  ot  these  sciences.  'Hie  wrork  Is 
divided  into  three  sections  :  1.  The  prcli- 
.ciinary  .sciences  necessary  for  this  study  ; 

I  he  let  huiral  department  of  the  art : 

Tiie  Nuxiiijry  ^eicn<rs. 

.M.  S  uinschmid  tvis  printed  at  his  own 
ezprnce,  at  Hareulh,  A  Mineralogical 
Description  of  the  priuripal  Mines  in 
.Mexico,  (  Minerahfrische  heschrfihuiig 
,4Ur  Prrgiievkirivifrt,  &c.  i,  1  vol.  8vo. 
pp.  -Vtb.  It  oiVcTs  also  a  Description  of 
the  Volcanoes  of  I'ohmo  and  Popocute- 

I  he  MineralogicaT  Society  of  JtMia 
has  published  the  second  volume  ot  .\n- 
«als,  Ovo.  .>  plates.  After  the  rules  of 
the  sorifts,  and  list  uf  members,  it 
otftrs  treatises  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  science,  by  MM.  Werner,  Rey. 
man,  Kirsten,  Fischer,  Rimrod,  Heim, 
•od  Ss  lireinor :  Correspondence  :  Me¬ 
moirs  ot  J.R.  Forster,  und  of  P.SchncIgas. 

M.  (t.  Itredow  has  endeavoured  to 
prose,  that  Herodotus  and  his  contempo¬ 
raries  had  hut  very  vague  and  iinporlect 
ideas  t»f  the  form  untl  movement  uf  the 
eanh;  his  work  is  entitled,  Ltcograplti4r 
ei  Crunoloffia  lii'rcdtitd'  ipccimiua,  Hcliu- 
st.ldt,  4to.  pp. -1 1.  0 

M.  C.  UlUcr  has  commenced  a  Geo¬ 
graphical,  Historical,  and  Statistical  Pic- 
late  ol  F.4iropr,  extracted  iroin  the  be.st 
aultnirs.  Fhe  tir.«>t  \oIumc  contahis  Rto«- 
tia,  Sweden,  Hcunia.  a,  and  Prussia. 


Europa,  Frankfort,  8vo.  pp.  MX).  It  miU 
foriii  ihioc  volumes. 

An  L.ssuy  on  the  subject  of  National 
Character,  written  b\  M.  Augustus  Mat. 
tiiias,  obtaineil  the  prize  pru)>osr(t  on 
that  subject  by  the  Society  ot  Leyden, 
in  17^7.  Fhe  authoi  liHS  now  published 
it  ut  Leipzig,  under  the  title  ut  FcriMcIi 
iiber  die  unaciun  dec  WttchiedenheiUn 
in  den  SufiituaH'harak'cru,  He  founds 
his  reuMiniiig  on  the  tacts  collected  lu 
the  wriinigs  of  Hume,  Falconer,  Montev 
4uieii,  iic.  und  the  Voyages  of  Cook, 
Cliurdin,  Vulney,  Forster,  and  others. 
He  treats  of  the  intiuence  ot  Climate, 
Soil,  Form  uf  Government,  und  Religion, 
on  the  Human  Character,  and  fiuibhcs 
his  Memoir  ssilh  observations  on  Lduca- 
tiun,  and  OH  other  causes  which  couiri- 
hutc  to  modify  iiutional  charucler. 

M.  Jus.  Rohrer,  author  of  Letters  on 
the  Tyrol,  and  other  works  of  repute,  in 
the  close  uf  the  year  and  cum- 

lucnccmeni  of  iBO.d,  travelled  from  the 
frontiers  of  Turkey,  by  the  Bukovina, 
F'astern  and  WestcrnGallicia, Silesia, and 
Moravia,  to  Vienna,  and  hus  published 
ail  Account  of  hi.s  Journey  in  an  episto¬ 
lary  form.  His  work  is  more  purticulac- 
ly  interesting,  us  those  countries  are  but 
little  known.  Hie  account  uf  Moldavia 
is  but  short,  fhe  llukovina  and  GallicU 
are  described  iiKire  at  laige,  as  to  their 
productions,  agricullure,  manufactures, 
and  the  manners  of  tlieir  inhabitants.  The 
description  of  the  city  of  Lemberg,  its 
conmteree,  carnival,  and  public  walks, 
occupies  ihc  eighth  letter :  the  manutac- 
tures,  and  articles  of  coiniiiercc  of  GallU 
cia  tonn  thu  ninth, and  two  letters  are  de- 
voteii  to  the  iiianiifaciuies  and  commerce 
of  Vienna.  Fwo  plates  are  given  ;  one, 
ot  a  Jew  i>h  Rabhi,  uf  Ciallicia ;  the  other, 
of  a  residence,  built  in  the  I'yrolian  man¬ 
ner,  by  the  Archduke  John,  in  the  park 
of  Sclianhrunu. 

M.  Ch.  A.  Uudolphi  has  published  at 
llcrlin,  the  lirsl  volume  uf  Observations 
on  Natural  History,  .Medicine,  and  Ve¬ 
terinary  Mcdieiiie,  made  during  a  lour 
in  Germany,  Holland,  und  Fruiicc.  ( 
luerkuwgcM  uus  dent  Hcbict  dcr  .\atar- 
eesrhichtc,  Mcdicin  und  Thirrar.nei* 
kiindc.)  'I'bis  work  is  in  the  form  of  let¬ 
ters,  uf  which  the  lirst,  dated  from  Ber¬ 
lin,  gives  a  particular  uccouiil  of  the 
Veterinary  School  of  ilial  city  :  the  se¬ 
cond  treats  uf  the  Scieiitinc  Institutions 
ill  the  cities  of  Heliustudt,  Hruiiswick, 
ilauuver,  and  Rtciucn  ;  with  notices  ot 
several  literary  charatleis  in  those 
places:  in  the  third,  the  author  describes 
his  rcMdenee  in  Hoilaiid,  at  Gronin¬ 
gen,  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  K,c.;  aiidllioir 
various  collections  and  cabiuets,  ) 


St^Irct  Literary  hifurmaUon,  8jy 


Hir  foUHh  contains  his  slay  at  Paris;  with 
ili-'criptious  ul  the  /oiituiiiic  Cabiuct» 
^ilic  <'abiiu-t  of  Natural  History,  the 
Moitu^eiio,  Mild  the  Uotaiiic  Garden  of 
tiic  NhUuiihI  Museum  of  Natural  Histo» 
IN.  The  writer  adds  some  account  of  sc- 
Ni  ral  of  the  literati,  and  concludes  with 
rciiiaiks  on  the  hospitals,  the.  school  of 
•wiiiniiing,  ana  the  public  baths  of  that 
luctiopolis. 

M.  T.  F.  Abel  has  published  at  Tu 
bin^en,  the  first  volume  of  a  work  on  the 
Powers  and  Faculties  of  the  Mind.  (  I'cr- 
iUi'h  ulurr  t/ie  Scflenthwrke.J 

M.  G.  Nchelle  has  puhli>hed  at  I^ip- 
ill  one  \ol.  Uvo.,  A  Treatise  on 
(iood  Nature,  on  its  nature,  its  infill- 
enee  on  tlie  liotly,  on  the  .Mind,  on  the 
intercourse  of  IJfe,  and  ou  its  irupor- 
Ikiice  in  Edocation. 

M.  Bredeceky  will  shortly  publish  the 
4lh  voltinie  of  Ills  Memoirs  on  the  Topo¬ 
graphy  of  Hungary. 

M.  Kurabinsky  is  cuguged  on  a  new 
Topographical  Dicliouarv  of  flungary. 

The  Travels  of  ('aunt  Dominick  Tele- 
ky,  written  in  1  liinganaii,  and  the  Tra¬ 
vels  of  Towiisun  through  Hungary,  in 
English,  are  to  be  translated  into  (ier- 
iiian,  and  published  .it  l\'st,  Nvith  notes. 

'1  lie  luiiiiher  of  works  which  appeared 
at  the  last  l^ripzic  Fair,  amounted  to 
:i,(t77  ;  including  nearly  lOlM)  Lransl.i- 
fions,  071  lloiuancck.  and  bt)  Dramatic 
Productions. 

HOI.LANT). 

M.  H  Hariiigniaii,  who  aecompanted 
a  Dutch  eiiibas.sy  tu  Tangiers,  and  tra¬ 
velled  with  a  caravan  from  thence  to 
Mequiiiez,  the  residence  of  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco,  in  17 Ad,  has  published  a 
.ioiirnal  of  '1'nvo  Months'  Residence  in  the 
Empire  of  Morocco,  and  of  a  Journey 
l>N  land  to  Me({uincz.  (Brknoopt  l)a^~ 
fouruaat,  tjr.  J  The  Description  of  Tan- 
giers  and  NIe(|tiinez,  and  of  the  Inhabit¬ 
ants  of  those  Cities,  forms  the  larger  and 
more  interesting  |)art  of  this  publication. 
FRANCh:. 

A  work  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
professors  of  the  Fine  Arts,  has  been 
published  at  Metz,  by  M.  Robert  de 
Spaliart,  entitled.  An  Historical  Picture 
ro  the  Costumes,  Manners,  and  Usages, 
of  the  prineipHi  People  of  Antiquity, 
wt'd  of  the  Middle  Ages  :  it  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  ill  6  voU.  >Jv<i :  with  vols.  of 
coloured  plates,  folio  lengthwise.  The 
three  volume.:*  which  are  published  con¬ 
tain  all  the  de|)artment  of  Antifuity,  M. 

treats  of  each  people  separately  :  the 
fif>t  vulume  comprehends  tli€  Egyptians 
and  Greeks  :  the  second,  the  barbarous 
Lstions,  as,  Phrygians,  Thracians,  .Aina. 
Ztfus,  A>wyriwJi$,  liabylonlitin**  Syruus, 


Armenians  Scylhiiins,  Parlhiaiis.  Da-* 
ciaiis,  Sarinatians,  Germans,  Gauls,  liol- 
gians,  Hritons,  Pheniciaus,  Carthugini* 
tins,  Niinndiant,  Mauritanians,  Ceki- 
berians,  Medes,  and  Peisiuns.  Tlic  tliird 
vuiumu  contains  the  Romans,  Etruscan*, 
Latins,  Sauinites,  Martii,  and  Sabinea. 
The  three  succccdini;  volumes  will  con* 
taut  the  nations  of  tlie  middle  ages.  The 
author  lirsl  describes  the  costumes  of  tb« 
females,  then  of  the  males,  includingoeC 
only  the  customary  (iarments  of  didcreuC 
ranks,  but  those  which  denote  public 
employ  nients,  or  characteristics  of  dig* 
iiity  ;  ul  Anus,  ulfensive  and  defeusive  ; 
Chariots,  and  warlike  Machines  of  all 
kinds  ;  Cavalry  ;VesiH.‘!s  and  Navigation  ; 
Architecture;  Gartlens;  Sacrifices ;  reli¬ 
gious,  funcieal,and  nuptial  Cereuiouies  ; 
Furnitiiru  ;  Vases;  Customs  at  repasts; 
those  national  traits  which  frcouciitly 
distinguish  dilferent  people;  Sculpture^ 
Painting;  Writing;  Books;  Music  and 
Dancing  ;  Social  Games  ;  Gymnastic  Ex¬ 
ercises  ;  and  every  other  circumstance 
which  may  tend  to  illustrate  ancient 
tuanners.  Whatever  is  an  object  of  the 
souse  of  sight  has  been  engraved  ;  but, 
those  of  which  no  ancient  represciita- 
tmn  has  reached  our  times  M.S.  pro. 
sents  HS  they  have  been  described 
the  best  authors,  litic:  TabUatt,  //u- 
toriijuf  (ics  CoUumet,  tUi  iSdurt,  cl  Jet 
Usdget,  (ii'$  priucipaui  PeupUt  <ic  ('.iuti- 
quiij  ct  Ju  nwycn  uge. 

M.  J.  N.  L.  Durand,  Architect  and 
Professor  of  Architecture  at  the  Polytec- 
iiic  School,  has  published  the  second  vo- 
hiuic  of  Lessous,  delivered  by  him  at 
that  Institution,  ills  preliminary  dis¬ 
course  states  t)%  design  of  the  science, 
and  some  geuerui  rules  to  he  roIluwi*d  in 
the  construction  of  buildings ;  he  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  ill  his  IfAons  to  the  details  of  the 
art,  and  considers  the  requi«iles:  1.  of 
public  buildings ;  V.  of  private  build¬ 
ings.  The  work  closes  by  a  notice,  and 
parallels  of  the  various  species  of  rdi- 
iices  ancient  and  modem,  remarkable 
fur  beauty,  size,  extent,  or  singularity  ; 
all  designed  on  the  same  scale. 

A  work,  entitled.  The  New  Museum 
of  Natural  History  ;  or,  Re  present  atioiia 
of  the  most  remarkable  Objects  in  the 
Three  Kingdoms  of  Nature,  is  announced 
at  Pans  as  nearly  ready  lor  publication. 
Tbc  plates,  Nvhicli  will  be  coloured,  are 
after  designs  by  M.  Deseve,  and  other 
artists  ^f  eminence;  and  will  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  originals,  and  approved, 
previously  tu  publication,  by  MM.Lacc- 
pede,  Desfontaines,  Faujas  dc  Sainl- 
Fund,  GcolTroy,  Oliver,  and  Rose.  Each 
vpliime  will  voiitaia  KK)  plates.  Sab- 
scription  oO  francs  cucb  volume. 


Seltci  lAicrcry  InfurmatiefL 

riiikerton’s  Geography  been  fran^  Vincento  Tusinno  :  it  consist*  of  ft 
lar«d  into  French,  and  adopted  by  the  churl^,  16  plans,  and  10  views ;  beside 
Commission  ul'  Public  Instruction  ms  an  this  Atlas  they  have  published  17  rnap^ 
rirnirntary  work.  nnd  6  plans,  cJiiedy  ot  the  Spanish  Aiae- 

Itl.  An4tir(il,  .^Ic^1ber  of  the  National  ricaii  possessions.  The  following  are 
Institute,  has  puhlishvd  the  first  three  some  of  the  objects  which  t^»c  director* 
volumes  ot  un  History  of  Franco,  Irom  have  in  view,  and  the  means  by  which 
the  time  of  the  liatils ;  it  svill  make  they  hope  to  attain  them.  1.  To  de- 
twelve  volutt>('$,  PJino.  M.  A.  intends  teriuine  the  situation  of  the  western 
to  free  it  from  all  extraneous  matter,  and  and  southern  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
to  confine  himself  to  the  history.  It  is  of  the  coasts  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
pleasing  to  sec  a  literary  veteran,  passed  Barbary,  ns  far  as  Cape  Bon.  For  tbit 
his  eightieth  year,  dedicating  the  last  purpose.  Brigadier  Don  Dionisio  Galia- 
pettod  of  a  lahurioiis  life  to  the  lucilitat*  no,  >vas  sent  in  the  trigate  La  Sole- 
ing  of  the  study  of  hts  country’s  history,  dad,  in  IBflS,  to  examine  the  roost  iia* 
II.  J.  M  oitchan,  M.  D.  has  published  porunt  of  these  coasts,  and  to  detcriDiiie 
a  Treatise  on  the  Intluence  of  the  Pas-  their  longitudes  and  laliludas.  f.Toexa' 
sioiis  on  the  Teropciaujent  and  general  mine  the  depth  ef  the  river  De  la  Plata: 
Health.  Don  Andres  de  Oyarvide  is  appointed 

M.  P.  A.  Prosl  has  entieavonred  to  to  tbb  defy,  with  small  vessels.  3.  To 
pritve,  1.  that  oig^r-visihc  principle  of  take  soundings  between  Carthagena  and 
aensihiliry.  rt>nsr<|ui’ntl\  ot  life  ;  and,  2.  the  island  of  Cuba  :  lliis  expedition  has 
ihafj  there  is  n  cnn>tuni  nfllinity  or  agree-  been  entrusted  to  Capt.  Don  Joaquim 
mciit  b«‘iw  con  the  slut  c  of  the  stomach  and  Francisco  Hidalgo.  4.  To  survey  cor- 
ibat  of  the  hrain  :  Ins  work  is  entitled,  rectly  the  south  side  of  the  Isle  of  Cuba 
i'ssai  phtiitcolo^iciUi  >ur  ta  SnyihHift\  from  Cape  Cruz  to  Cape  Antonio  ;  this 
M.J.  M.  Si.  Cyr  Poncel,  janior,  has  is  superintended  by  Don  Josef  de  Rio. 
publrshed  a  Poem,  entitled,  **  My  Four  b.  To  exHtntne  and  lay  down  the  coasts 
Ages.’*  I’lidcr  this  title,  the  author  de-  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  particularly 
•cants  on  the  Four  Ages  of  Man.  Not  of  the  hay  of  ('aiiipeachy.  Orders  to 
having  more  than  entered  the  second  age,  this  effect  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
end  being  only  able  properly  to  speuk  different  commander*  on  those  coasts, 
ot  intancy  and  youth,  lie  depicts  what  6.  To  examine  the  coasts  of  Guatima la, 
he  v'hhu  to  he  in  inaiduiod  and  age.  of  Papagaio  Buy,  and  the  western  coast 
M.  .\.  1\  R.  I  cnihlirres  has  published  of  the  vice-royalty  of  Santa-Fe.  Don 
a  Puein,  in  lour  cuntos,  ejititled.  The  Josef  de  Moralcda,  Don  Josef  Coline- 
I'our  .\ges  of  Woimut ;  to  celebrate  the  narcs,  and  Don  Mariano  Isasviribil,  ire 
viriuc.%  of  that  .m'x,  svhich  is  too  fre-  aj»|>ointcd  to  this  expedirion,  in  the  Cas- 
(^(letitly  the  ohjrct  of  calumny  to  dis-  tor,  corvette,  the  Periiano,  brig.  At  the 
play  its  amiubility,  its  tulents,  its  sense,  Kstrennu,  galiut.  7.  Don  Juan  Vernali 
Its  attractions,  js  the  iiircntion  of  the  pre-  and  Don  Jsiduro  Cortazon,  have  been 
»eflt  Poem.  '  sent  by  the  society  of  the  Phillipioe 

M.  Ch.  Millevove  has  publi.shcd  a  Islands  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  with 
Poem,  entitled.  Maternal  Affection ;  orders  to  examine  all  the  coasts  and 
white  et'lebrnting  thi*  amiable  pas-sion,  ports,  which  they  touch  at,  to  notice 
the  nutlior’s  tili;U  affection  appears  con-  every  circumstance  which  may  proniota 
(picuoiis.  the  progress  of  geography,  and  to  pay 

A  work  has  just  appeared  at  Paris,  particular  attention  to  the  straits  of  Ma¬ 
under  the  curious  title,  I  am' in  Search  lacca,  and  the  Philltpine  Islands, 
of  Happiness*  or  Celibacy,  Marriage,  By  order  of  the  king  of  Su^in,  every 
and  Divorce,  considered  as  relative  to  Vniversity  in  that  kingdom  has  been  re- 
Mnnners,  Society,  nnd  personal  Happi-  quested  to  propose  for  investigation  in 
ne>s.  ^  their  thcse!i,  the  Origin  and  Mode  of 

.\  new  .\cadeiuy  has  been  formed  at  Treatment  of  the  Yellow  Fever. 

Paris,  entitled,  1  he  Celik  .Academy  *  ITALY, 

its  object  IS  to  collect  and  explain  Celtic  The  invention  of  the  telegraph  ha* 
monuments,  and  to  extend  researches  in-  occysioned  several  researches  on  the 
■  to  primitive  languugcs  :  it  will  publish  Pyrses,  or  Fire  Signals,  of  the  Ancients  > 
Memoirs periodicNliy,  and projKise  prizes,  among  others,  Sig.  Onofrio  GarguilU 
SPAIN.  ha*  translated  and  illnitrated  bv  Not/e* 

The  Directors  of  the  Institution  of  those  parts  of  the  works  of  Polybius 
Maritime  Charts  ( Direccion  dc  trahajot  which  relate  to  this  subject :  the  Greek 
hidrOfruf;co$)  established  at  Madrid,  text  is  added.  (Framm^nto  di  PolihU 
knAe  published  a  Spanish  Maritime  At-  tulla  Pirtia  drgli  Anticki,  fradotfa  ed  t/- 
Li.s  ( .tr/us  .Murtf.'nit)  (fe  I>p<in(i )  founded  luitruto  dc  Dm^rto  Gttfgiu/li,  8vu 
eu  ihc  observation^  of  Commodore  Duo  poli.^ 


of  General  Wasbingtou,  4tu.  il.  11».  64i.  An  £May  uo  the  Coatcruction  of  tho 
fro.  lOs.  6<1.  Sails  of  Ships  and  VasseUf  with  plant 

uoTAMY.  and  desciipiiuus  of  .the  Ptieiit  Sails ;  bj 

Ttic  Botanist's  Guide  through  the  Ca{>t.  Malcolm  Conway,  R.  N.  4iu.  6d. 
Counties  of  Nurthuinberlaiid  and  Dut-  A  Practical  TreaGso  on  Brewing,  Dit* 
hau),  Vul.  1.  3s,  Newcastle.  tilling  and  Rectification;  by  U.  Shan* 

BDVCATioK.  non,  M.D.  plates.  Si.  If s.  6d« 

An  Arithmetical  Dialogue  between  a  post  ax. 

MsMer  and  his  Pupil ;  by  W.  Butter-  The  Woodiaaii’s  Talc,  aRer  the  roan- 
aun,  Stafford.  uer  of  Spenser;  to  which  arc  added, 

MEDICAL  ftCiLNCF..  otlicr  Poeois,  aiid  the  Royal  Message,  a 

CunnnentHrics  on  the  Inatment  of  Drama;  by  the  Re?.  H.  Boyd,  lOs,  Od.. 
Scliirri  and  Cancer,  from  the  earliest  pc-  Flights  of  Fancy,  Muceilancous  Po- 
riod  to  the  present  time:  for  the  pur-  eios,  and  the  Castle  of  A?ola,  an  Opera, 

|K)se  of  pointing  out  and  establishing  in  three  Acts;  by  Mrs.  J.  T.  Serres, 

a  specific  for  those  Diseases  on  rational  li>«.  6ri. 

tnd  scientific  principles;  by  W.  Tlio*  Soldier's  Fare,  or  Patriatisn  and  Hot* 
nas  bio.  :><!.  pitaiity,  a  Poem  ;  by  a  Voluntaer,  lt.6d. 

Cases  of  Pulnioitnry  Consumption,  The  Taylor's  Revolt ;  a  ACock  Heroic 
Ac.  treated  with  Uva  L’rsi ;  with  practi-  Poem;  by  Jereme  Swell,  la. 
cal  Obsenutions ;  by  K.  Bound,  M.  D.  Poetry  for  Childrcu,  telacted  by  W, 
7s.  (id.  *  Burden,  A. M.  Is.  * 

A  Short  Detail  of  some  Circumstances  Miscellaneous  Poems ;  by  J.  B.  Otiae» 
connected  with  Vaccine  Inoculation  ;  by  7s. 

R.  Dunning,  Surgeon,  Is.  Modem  Paris,  a  free  iouCatioa  of  tha 

Arguments  in  favour  of  a  gradual  In-  third  satire  of  Juvenal,  ts. 
trod  action  of  Cow-Pox,  inscribed  to  the  The  British  Martial,  or  tBcigiiah  £pi» 
Kt.  Hon.  i,d.  Hawkesbury  ;  by  R.  Gil-  grammattst,  f  vols.  lOt. 
laro,  6d.  political  iconomt. 

Kx {positions  on  the  Inoculation  of  (he  Outlines  of  a  Plan  for  reducing  tka 
Siuall-Pux,  and  of  the  Cow-Pox,  6d.  Poors'  Rates ;  by  J.  Bone,  fs. 

A  Compendium  of  Vaccination ;  or,  politics. 

ill  Address  to  the  Medical  Practitioners  Obaervationt  on  Natinaal .  Dofaoce, 
of  Ireland  ;  by  J.  B.  Labatt,  M.D.  3s.  6d.  and  on  the  Means  of  rendering  more  ef- 
An  Epitome  of  Infantile  Diseases,  factual  the  VoluHtoer  Force  of  Great 
translated  from  the  ].atin  of  W.  He-  Britain,  8vo.  Is.  * 

berden,  M.  D. ;  by  J.  Smyth,  M.  D.  3s.  Invasion,  or  tlie  Doty  of  every  Briton 
Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  to  be  prepared  with  the  moat  effectual 
London,  Vol.  6,  12s.  *  means  of  resisting  tlie  Threat  of  our  in- 

Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  veterale  Euemy,  la. 
of  the  Gout,  on  the  Nodes  of  the  Joints,  theology. 

and  on  Diet  in  Gout,  Hheu'matisni,  and  A* New  and  Popular  History  of  the 

Gravel ;  by  J.  Parkinson,  Huxtoii,  5s.6d.  Bible,  from  the  Text  of  the  Rev.  Lau. 

MTscii.i.ANKotrs.  Howol,  A.M. ;  enlarged  by  Rev.  G,  Bur* 

The  Gold  and  Silversmith's  Calcula-  dcr,  3  vols.  and  in  Numbers. 

(or;  byJ.Ede,  Goldsmith,  5s.  Twelve  Seruious  on  impoftanG Bob* 

Nanu*s,  &c.  of  the  Projwictors  of  Un-  j«cts,  addressed  chieHjr  to  the  middle 
claimed  IJividends  at  the  Bank  of  Eng-  and  lower  classes  of  society,  8vo»fis. 
land,  which  became  due  on  and  before  A  Discourse  on  the  Cburucter  of  God, 
Oct.  10,  184)2,  and  remained  unpaid  as  Love;  by  T.  Sinraton,  8vo.  la. 

June  L>9,  1805,  2s.  fid.  On  the  Duty  of  keeping  holy  the  Sab- 

Farm  Buildings,  or  Rural  ^Economy,  bath  Day,  and  on  the.  j^rameiits ;  Jiy 
containing  Designs  for  Cottages,  Farm  W.  Singleton,  ‘Minister  of  Haaslupe, 
Buildings,  &:c.  plates,  4to.  10s.  fid.  Bucks,  8vo.  fid. 

Freris  de  I’Histuire  de  France,  depnis  A  S^rrmon  preached  for  the  Devon  and 
rctablisscnient  de  la  Monarchie  jusqu'a  Exeter  Hospital,  in  tUo  Parish  Church  oi 
nus  jours:  extrait  dcs  meilleurs  auteurs  ;  Ft.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  ..on  SunduTi 
par  M.  Dcs  Carriercs,  12mo.  5s.  Aug.  11,  1805,  and  published  for  th< 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Farriery,  in-  benefit  ot  that  Institution ;  by  .the  Rev 
eluding  Pemarks  on  all  the  Discuses  in-  E.  Copleston,  M,A..4to.  Ss. 
citj«>ut  to  Horses,  the  Simutoms  and  A  Vindication  w(  Defensive  War,  ant 
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«t  the  MxVityy  Profession  j  s  Serniou 
fMvached  belore  ihe  Nonn  Worcester 
VoiunU'crs,  in  the  parish  church  of 
Tewkesbury*  on  Sunday,  May  t1,  ,80s; 
by  the  Kce.  J.  2«iiiith*  .vliA.  bvo  Is. 

The  I'raveilrri  or*  Meditations  on  va¬ 
rious  Subjects*  written  on  board  a  man 
t»t  war ;  fti  which  is  added*  ('oiiverso 
with  the  World  unseen  j  by  J.  Meikle, 
late  Surgeon  at  Carnwarth  ;  to  which  is  . 
prefixed*  a  Lite  of  the  Author.  8vu.  4s. 

Notes  on  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  i'est  tiueiit*  lor  the  L’sC  of  the  Pul¬ 
pit  and  i*rivato  Taiuilies)  by  Ur.  J. 
Pi  teUb’y*  4  vois.  8vo.  ll.  16s. 

Index  to  iIm;  Bible  ;  in  which  the  va¬ 
rious  subjects  lire  alphabetically  ariang- 
cd  ;  by  Or.  J.  PrieMley,  Itfnio.  .is. 

All  L>suy  towards  a  coiniectud  1'lti- 
cidalion  of  the  prophetical  Part  of  the 
ApoCdlypse  ;  compiled*  with  the  help  of 
some  ortsinal  communications  by  Ste¬ 
phen  MurreU*  8vo.  3s. 

The  kixenitilar  of  Divine  Worship*  ns 
exhibit  d  to  St.John  in  the  Apocalypse* 
atafed  in  a  Discourse  on  Rev.  iv.  1  ;  by 
the  Rev.  1C.  B.  Nicliolls*  13.. B.  ^^s. 

A  brief  Treatise  on  Death  •*  philoso- 
phicaiiy*  morally*  and  practically  con- 
aiUcred ;  by  R.  Kellowe s,  A.  M.  .Is. 

Miliicr^s  KicleM;istlcal  History  review¬ 
ed*  Mini  the  (higin  of  ('alxinisio  cor.- 
tidrred ;  a  Disiourse  preached  at  the 
Voilj.iiOi.  of  ihr  ArcJideacon  of  Noilli- 
am|iion*  .May  llO,  1K06  ;  by  the  Rev.  T. 
'Wilkinsc.B.  M..A.  Rector  of  Great  Hough¬ 
ton*  &VO.  Is. 

Melliodism  ln*pcrtcd :  Part  II.;  by 
Hales,  D.D.  H'^ctor  t»l  Kiliesaiidra  ; 
iucindinjt  Remarks  or  a  Pamphlet*  enti- 


Ltsi  of  Works  recently  PuUUhed. 


tied*  The  Inspector  of  Mrlhodiiru  Iry. 
specie d*  and  Ihe  Clirisiixn  Observer  ub. 
served;  by  J.  Benson*  8vo.  J. 

1  heology  in  .Miniature ;  or,  a  Sketch 
of  the  Kvidences  and  Docirinrs  ot  Chris- 
tianity*  chiefly  dcsigiied  tor  Young  l\ 
sons*  iVnio.  Is. 

T^e  Order  for  the  Visitation  of  the 
S.ck.  from  the  Iwwik  of  Common  Pravrr, 
with  Prayers,  Exhortationv,  j 
Mant*  I)  D.  Rector  ol  .\1|  Saints*  S  iuih- 
ampion* 

llic  Plain  Man's  Kpr-lle  to  every 
Ciiild  of  Ad:fm,  or  the  voice  of  Eiith  to 
his  lirother  Dust*  Bd. 

Pious  Meditattonv*  designed  to  excite 
Miiiikiiid  to  make  such  an  Improvi-niriH 
of  Tilin’*  as  will  tend  to  prepare  llieia 
for  a  Blessed  Immortality*  partly  oriji. 
nal,*  partly  selected;  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Kirkp.itrick,  PJiuo.  4s. 

New  editions  of  Freylinghausen’s  Ab¬ 
stract  of  Christianity  ;  stcreotyjied,  IMmo. 
5s.  and  (>d. 

A  Biographical  Account  of  Solomen. 
King  of  Inrael  ;  also*  an  Kxculpadoti 
from  Malevolence  of  IFavid’s  Charge  to 
Solomon  ;  with  illustrations  of  other  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  Reigns  of  David  and  So¬ 
lomon  ;  tfs.  <>d.  hoards  :  fmc*  .vs.  8vo.  * 

THAVtl.S. 

Familiar  Letters  from  Italy  to  a  Friend 
in  England ;  hy  P.  Becktord,  Esq.  ’J 
voK.  8vo.  I8s. 

All  Excursion  from  -Sidinuiith  to  Clie>- 
ter ;  by  Rev.  F^dni.  Biilcher,  f  vol$.  U«. 

Travels  in  Italy  in  i:W)4-180.>,  c»»u- 
tair.iiig  a  View  ol  the  present  .Slate  of 
that  Country  ;  by  A.  Von  Kvtrebiie,  4 
\ol$.  I'Jiiio.  ll. 


CORRpPONDENCE. 

THE  CmHuctnrs  of  the  Eclectic  Review  i)rg  Uavr  to  rh'dinc  nny  fur- 
thn  irhf  i lions  on  the  question ^  of  whose  system  oj  Short-hand  may  ht  the 
fiiost  con,f>act  and  ex/tediiious,  .''cieniifirailu  considcrid.  They  nave  too  , 
t ’spci  f  /or  T/r.  Gurney,  to  detract  in  ihe  smaUist  degree  from 
kis  mvit,  which  tJuu  Lelicve  to  Le  very  con\iderol ie.  Never t hr/ess ,  they 
rc’aiu  their  opinion ;  and  think  he  isvusie  iy  on  f//t*  history  and  antiquity  of 
Snort-hand,  iy  th>*  inaccuracy  of  InvisLtors :  the  wads  of  Plutarchy 
in  ret'  rnue  to  Cicero,  imporlihg  erpresyty,  that  his  Sciuciograplicxs  [/i- 
itr  ..iify  “  writers  iu  signo”]  “  were  said  to  employ  us  ly^tas  n,  **  a  nr- 
int  i  vEsTiGB,  then  jirst  ascertained,”  or  reduced  to  ordt*r,  [litcraliy  col- 
locatetlj — consequently,  their  method  was  not  at  th’^  time  a  new  disca* 
vt'Hf ;  hit  was  the  revival  of  an  antient  practice,  * 

KRR.tTA. 

Paac  7  line  W*  before  srrihuut  d«  b*‘ihe  csnima. 

—  - —  27,  — —  leritas  lege  amiVa. 

In  p.  8-l*>,  TumhulTs  Voyage*  instead  ot  the  ship's  crews  being  "  coinplefrly  pre- 

senred*'— ll  should  be  **  nearly  all  preserved  as  a  man  utid  lav  buy?  j 
wrere  imssing. 


